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Foreword 


The field work on which this study is based was carried 
out on Saipan, in the Mariana Islands, between July 12, 1947, and 
January 20, 1948. The writers were members of the Coérdinated 
Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology (CIMA), a codpera- 
tive project initiated and organized by the Pacific Science Board 
of the National Research Council, and financed by the Pacific 
Science Board assisted by grants from the Office of Naval Re- 
search and the Viking Fund. The immediate sponsor of our stud- 
ies on Saipan was the Institute of Ethnic Affairs of Washington, 
D. C. Transportation and housing in the field were furnished by 
the United States Navy. 

Although the participants in this project were in no way lim- 
ited to problems of practical importance, the naval authorities 
made it clear that they would welcome factual information about 
the inhabitants of our newly acquired Trusteeship area which 
would enable them better to understand and govern the people, 
and upon which a sound administrative policy could be based. 
Our interest was therefore focused not only on the analysis and 
description of Saipanese personality, but on the interaction of 
their culture and ours, and on the psychological effects of both 
administrative policies and personal contacts between Americans 
and Saipanese. 

This report makes no claim to be a complete study of the Sai- 
panese people. Except for the psychiatric studies, the work was 
planned experimentally as a deliberate attempt to find out how 
much information concerning personality structure in a cultural 
group can be obtained by a relatively short, standardized method 
in cases where there is not enough time for detailed personal and 
individual studies or systematic research on social and cultural 
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backgrounds. Our selection of tests was made with the aim of 
covering such individual determinants as can be measured by 
standardized tests. We chose for study a group of 200 children 
and 30 adults, exclusive of the psychiatric cases. We offer our 
findings on this sample, covering physical conditions, mental 
abilities as measured by intelligence tests, so-called personality 
components as measured by the Rorschach Projective Technique, 
and the quality and organization of visual-spatial perceptions as 
revealed by the Bender Gestalt test. 

Had time permitted, we should have liked to include some of 
the tests that reveal cultural values and accepted moral standards. 
Since we lacked opportunity for thorough sociological study of 
the community, such tests would have been a valuable adjunct. 
They are, however, time consuming, especially when interpreters 
are necessary, and the limited period of our stay precluded their 
use. 

We include, as a necessary background to our findings, a brief 
account of the history and present way of life of the people of 
Saipan. The reader will note that in relating the history of the 
Saipanese we have relied heavily on quotations from sources con- 
temporary with the events described. This was done deliberately, 
in the belief that the attitudes of administrators, revealed by the 
wording and choice of detail in such quotations, are as important 
as the events themselves. In giving these quotations, we have 
endeavored to convey to the reader the feelings as well as the 
actions of the men who to a large extent controlled the environ- 
ment of the people we are describing. The translations from Le 
Gobien and Fritz are our own. 

The historical introduction is purely eclectic, except for the 
period within the memory of individuals now living on Saipan, 
on which we have some information from present residents. Facts 
and quotations were taken from source books listed in the bib- 
liography. In cases where the same information can be found in 
all or most of the books mentioned, no specific references are 
given in the text. The passages from Pacific Islands under Japa- 
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nese Mandate by Tadao Yanaihara are quoted by permission of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The section on present life is based on personal observations 
and information obtained from native informants. Such state- 
ments as have to do with Civil Administration practices and regu- 
lations have been verified by officials of Civil Administration, 
either in personal conversation or in the quarterly reports of that 
organization. 

In presenting our material we have tried, on the one hand, to 
report our findings in sufficient detail to enable those who ques- 
tion our interpretations to use the data as a basis for their own, 
and, on the other, to make it possible for those who are not inter- 
ested in documentary reports of tests to skip the sections on test 
results and still follow the argument. 


It is with pleasure that we take this opportunity of acknowl- 
edging our gratitude to the many people from whom we received 
help and friendly consideration in the course of our work and on 
our travels. Lest the list of acknowledgments rival our report in 
length it must necessarily be incomplete. 

Our thanks are due to the National Research Council and the 
United States Navy and to the Institute of Ethnic Affairs. We 
should like to mention especially in this connection Dr. Harold 
J. Coolidge of the Pacific Science Board of the National Research 
Council and the Honorable John Collier and Dr. Laura Thomp- 
son of the Institute of Ethnic Affairs. 

We are gratefully indebted to many members of the United 
States Navy for facilitating our transport and for help and cour- 
tesy en route. We should like to thank particularly Admirals 
Denfeld, Pownall, Wright, and Andrus for their generous hospi- 
tality and interest. 

On Saipan, during our entire stay, we received continuous help 
and consideration from all members of the Naval and Civil 
Administration staffs. We wish to thank the Island Commanders, 
Captains William Smith and G. L. Compo, and the entire Civil 
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Administration Unit staff for most helpful codperation in supply- 
ing us not only with Quonset hut and jeep, but working space, 
materials, and access to documents. Our special gratitude goes 
to Commander and Mrs. R. A. Wilhelm for help in meeting the 
frequently arising crises of both professional and personal living 
and for making our stay on Saipan extremely pleasant. We also 
thank Captain V. E. Hockett of the Medical Corps for including 
us in the membership of the Saipan Medical Society and for per- 
mission to inspect the hospital records. We should like to mention 
Commander V. B. Hagenbuckle, U.S.N.R., and Mr. Frank Brown, 
United States Commercial Company’s representative on Saipan, 
as having furnished us with much useful information. 

We are grateful to many of the Saipanese people for their 
codperation and friendliness, among them to Chief Commissioner 
Elias Sablan, District Commissioner Juan Ada, and Medical Prac- 
titioner Joseph Torres. We are much indebted to Mr. and Mrs. 
Adrian Sanchez and to Mr. William De los Reyes for their helpful 
interest and for the use of schoolrooms for testing and the “loan” 
of teachers as interpreters; to Mr. Vicente De Leon Guerrero and 
Mr. Jose Pangelinan for information, advice, and access to Native 
Affairs files. To Mr. Jose Pangelinan we are especially grateful 
for putting us in touch with two of our most valuable informants, 
Mrs. Dolores Cepeda Pangelinan and Mrs. Antonia Nekai Lifoifoi. 
We thank all our interpreters and informants without whose 
friendly and intelligent help this work could scarcely have been 
accomplished. 

We want to include in our acknowledgments of gratitude the 
staffs of the School of Naval Administration at Stanford Univer- 
sity and of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum in Honolulu, especially 
Sir Peter Buck, Dr. Kenneth Emory, Dr. Felix Keesing, and Dr. 
Leonard Mason, for their contributions to our knowledge during 
our briefing periods. The luau given by Dr. and Mrs. Emory in 
Honolulu for the members of CIMA will remain an outstanding 
memory. Our thanks are due also to Dr. George P. Murdock of 
Yale University, Codrdinator of the CIMA group, and to the 
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CIMA representatives, Mr. L. G. Hudson and Mr. E. H. Bryan, 
I. 

We are gratefully indebted to Dr. Robert J. Havighurst of the 
University of Chicago and to Dr. Laura Thompson for the loan 
of testing materials. 

Dr. Lauretta Bender, Dr. Bruno Klopfer, and Dr. Stanley D. 
Porteus gave generously of their time and interest in commenting 
on our test results. Dr. Bender, indeed, has made a most valuable 
contribution to our study; her appraisal of the Saipanese records 
is quoted in our chapter on her test. 

Much of the outline and the methodology of our project was 
based on methods used in the Indian Education Research spon- 
sored by the Office of Indian Affairs and the University of Chi- 
cago in the early 1940's. We are therefore indebted to all those 
who originated and participated in that study. 

We thank Dr. Laura Thompson and Miss Elizabeth Treeman, 
of the Harvard University Press, for their careful reading of our 
manuscript and for their helpful comments. 

A. J. 

V. F. M. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
July, 1950 
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of Sarpan 





Ils traitent nos histoires de fables & de fictions. N’avons-nous pas le 
mesme droit den dire autant de ce qu’ils nous enseignent, ¢ de ce qu’ils 
nous proposent a croire comme des veritez incontestables? .. . 

Tout leur art ne va qu’a nous tromper & toute leur science ne tend 
qua nous rendre malheureux. Si nous sommes ignorans & aveugles, 
comme ils voudroient nous le faire croire, c’est davoir connu trop tard 
leurs pernicieux desseins, & davoir souffert quils se soient établis 
parmi nous. Ne perdons pas de courage a la vité de nos malheurs. 


— The Chamorris Hurao, as quoted by Le Gobien in 1700 





CHAPTER I 
Geographical and Mistorical 


Introduction 


The Mariana Islands form one of three groups of 
islands taken by the United States from Japan in World War 
II. With the exception of Guam, which was under the juris- 
diction of the United States from 1898 until it was captured 
by the Japanese in December 1941, and which is now again 
under permanent United States sovereignty, these islands 
are held by the United States as Trust Territory under the 
Trusteeship Agreement approved by the Security Council of 
the United Nations on April 2, 1947, and by President Tru- 
man for the United States on July 18, 1947. From the time of 
their capture from the Japanese until the President’s ap- 
proval of the Trusteeship Agreement, they were under Mil- 
itary Government administered by the United States Navy. 
At the time of the establishment of the Trusteeship, the re- 
sponsibility for civil administration of the territory was dele- 
gated to the Secretary of the Navy, on an interim basis, until 
such time as a civilian agency should be designated to as- 
“sume permanent responsibility for the government of the 
area. 
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In contrast to the other two groups of islands in the United 
States Trust Territory, the Carolines and the Marshalls, the 
Marianas are a relatively compact group with a fairly ho- 
mogeneous culture. They include fifteen volcanic islands 
stretching in a chain roughly north and south over a distance 
of about 450 nautical miles, between 13° and 20° 33’ north 
latitude and between 144° 54’ and 146° 5’ east longitude. 
Guam, the largest and southernmost of the chain, lies 1501 
nautical miles east of Manila and 1353 south of Yokohama, 
that is, approximately midway on a line drawn from Japan 
to New Guinea. The islands at the northern end of the chain 
are mostly small volcanic cones, some of them still active 
and largely uninhabitable. The larger islands lie at the south- 
ern end, and four of them, Guam, Rota, Tinian, and Saipan, 
have wide fertile lands which have been inhabited by agri- 
cultural peoples since before the beginning of recorded his- 
tory. Again unlike the other islands in our Pacific Trust Ter- 
ritory, the Marianas were under European rule for nearly 
250 years before they were taken by Japan in 1914, and the 
inhabitants have a long tradition of Roman Catholic civiliza- 
tion behind them. 

Saipan, the second largest of the Marianas, lies about one 
hundred and twenty miles north and slightly east of Guam. 
It is situated at 15° 12’ north and 145° 43’ east. It is about 
thirteen miles long and from four to eight miles wide, the 
greater length lying roughly north and south, and is approxi- 
mately forty-seven square miles in area. Geologically, it has 
a volcanic nucleus covered with coral limestone. A moun- 
tainous ridge runs the length of the island, about midway 
between the east and west shores. These hills are rounded 
in outline, but on the northern and much of the eastern side 
fall away in steep cliffs. Mount Tapotchau, the highest peak, 
with an elevation of 1554 feet, stands almost in the middle 
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of the island. The western and southern slopes of the moun- 
tains are gradual and descend into a wide strip of level land 
along the coast. A coral barrier reef encloses a sand-floored 
lagoon bordered by white sand beach along the western 
shore of the island. There is no continuous reef along the 
rocky eastern shore, though at the heads of some bays 
stretches of reef form small coral-floored lagoons abounding 
in bright-colored fish. 

In the higher portions of the island the soil is surface clay, 
but the greater part of the lowland has a rich topsoil. The 
tops of the mountains are covered by scrubby bush and 
coarse grass, the interior valleys by jungle, and the coastal 
plains by farm land. Coconut trees, once plentiful through- 
out this farm belt, have unfortunately almost disappeared. 
An infestation of coconut beetles during the period of the 
Japanese occupation destroyed all but a few isolated groves, 
much to the detriment of the appearance as well as the econ- 
omy of the island. 

The climate of Saipan is tropical. The temperature and 
humidity are high, the rainfall heavy, and seasonal and 
diurnal variations in temperature slight. The annual mean 
temperature is 78° to 80°F. Since the island is on the north 
side of the equator, the hottest period is between June and 
October, the coolest between January and April, but the dif- 
ferences in mean monthly temperatures of the two seasons 
is not more than three or four degrees: the maximum is 
about 89°F., the minimum 68°F. The humidity ranges from 
a mean of 76 per cent in January to 80 per cent in June, 
with maxima up to 89 per cent. The discomfort of this high 
temperature and humidity is mitigated by the almost con- 
tinuous easterly winds. Saipan lies near the edge of the belt 
of the northeast trade winds. During the late summer months 
the trades tend to shift toward the southeast. In August and 
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September there are often periods of calm when the heat 
becomes oppressive, but during most of the year a steady 
breeze blows. Saipan also lies within the “typhoon belt,” and 
violent windstorms are likely to occur during the autumn 
months. Typhoons of great strength and destructiveness have 
been reported on one or another of the Mariana Islands 
nearly every year since the beginning of recorded history. 

The rainfall averages about 82 inches per year and is on 
the whole well distributed. That is to say, there are no ex- 
treme “wet” and “dry” seasons. Rains are heavier and more 
frequent from July through November, and relatively seri- 
ous droughts have been known to occur during the spring 
months; on the whole, however, an adequate rainfall can be 
counted on the year round, and days of steady rain are rare 
at any season. 

Up to the time of the United States occupation, collected 
rain water was the chief source of water supply for the in- 
habitants of the island. Under the Japanese, many concrete- 
lined surface wells were constructed, but the old custom of 
collecting water from roofs in barrels or tanks was still in 
common use. Saipan has one lake, several streams of brack- 
ish water not suitable for drinking, and a few natural springs 
of potable water. 

The natives of this island, between four and five thousand 
in number in 1947, are Micronesians. The majority are Cha- 
morros, descended from the indigenous inhabitants of the 
Mariana Islands. The rest — about one thousand — are Car- 
olinians, known on Saipan as Kanakas, who are the descend- 
ants of immigrants from the Caroline Islands. These two 
peoples differ in language and to a considerable degree in 
customs. They live in different communities, and although 
there is some intermarriage, there is little social inter- 
mingling. 
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The Chamorros are ethnically mixed and differ greatly 
among themselves in physical type. They are on the whole 
lighter in skin color, smaller boned, and finer featured than 
the Carolinians, who are typical Micronesians. Both peoples 
are of medium stature and have dark eyes and straight or 
curly, but never woolly, dark hair. Some Chamorros have 
brown or even almost blond hair, denoting admixtures of 
European ancestry. Many Chamorros have the Mongoloid 
inner canthus, a feature rarely seen in Carolinians. These 
differences, however, are noticeable in the extreme types 
only. Many Chamorros and Carolinians are physically indis- 
tinguishable. 

Although the prehistoric cultures of these two peoples had 
many common features, their experiences within historic 
times have been very different. Before describing them as 
they are today, we will briefly outline the outstanding influ- 
ences that have been brought to bear on the course of their 
development. 


THE CHAMORROS 


The Mariana Islands first appear in European recorded 
history in 1521 when Magellan, sailing in the service of Cas- 
tile, made his first landfall on Guam, ninety-eight days after 
rounding South America. The Spaniards, ill and exhausted 
and badly in need of provisions, welcomed the canoes full 
of natives laden with gifts of fruit and other foods that came 
out to meet them. Unfortunately, the friendly relations did 
not last. The “savages,” undoubtedly expecting gifts in re- 
turn and apparently not satisfied with the bits of iron and 
clothing which the mariners offered them, began helping 
themselves to everything they could lay hands on from the 
ships, including a ship’s boat. The infuriated Spaniards drove 
them to shore and pursued them with firearms and arrows, 
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in order to recapture the boat. Several natives were killed 
and a small village of about fifty houses was burned. The 
natives at first retaliated with slingshots and spears, but 
finally, terrified, retired to the hills. The Spaniards repro- 
visioned their ships from supplies found in the abandoned 
native villages and sailed away three days later from the 
islands, which the crews named “Las Islas de los Ladrones” 
(the Islands of Robbers), Magellan himself calling them 
“Las Islas de las Velas Latinas” (the Isles of the Lateen 
Sails), after the palm-leaf-rigged canoes sailed by the natives. 

During the next hundred and fifty years the islands were 
visited briefly by various explorers, but no attempt was made 
to settle or colonize. The Marianas were officially claimed 
for Spain by Admiral Miguel Lopez de Legaspi, sent by 
Philip II to conquer all the islands reported by Magellan 
and other Spanish explorers. Legaspi landed on Saipan in 
November 1564 and there proclaimed Spanish sovereignty 
over the group. During his stay the Augustinian fathers who 
accompanied him set up a cross, celebrated mass, and prom- 
ised the natives that preachers of the True Faith would be 
sent to them. The next recorded visitor was an English pirate 
in 1588, who bartered with the natives for food and then 
shot them! 

The Spanish during these years were too much occupied 
by more profitable conquests in the Americas, the Philip- 
pines, and the Moluccas to devote much attention to the 
unrewarding little islands of the Marianas. Nevertheless, 
from the middle of the sixteenth century contacts with Eu- 
ropeans increased, since Spanish galleons plying between 
Mexico and the Philippines used Guam as a port of call for 
reprovisioning of food and water. Vessels of other nations, 
chiefly Dutch and Portuguese, also occasionally put in for 
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supplies. During this period the natives were reported as 
friendly, but no Europeans remained on the islands and 
Legaspi’ss promise of missionaries was never fulfilled. 

By 1662 both Mexico and the Philippines were flourishing 
Spanish colonies, with Church and Government well estab- 
lished. In that year a ship carrying Jesuit missionaries from 
Acapulco to the Philippines made the usual stop at Guam. 
The missionary leader, Father Diego Luis de Sanvitores, was 
so shocked by the miserable and unchristianized state of the 
natives that he determined to dedicate his life to converting 
and educating them. Since this man’s actions and character 
were to change the whole course of history for the Chamor- 
ros, it is worth while to go into his story in some detail. An 
account of his life and works, compiled from reports to the 
Society of Jesus from Sanvitores and his associates, was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1700 by Charles Le Gobien (15), himself 
a member of the Society. The quotations which follow are 
therefore contemporary. 

Diego Luis de Sanvitores, Spanish nobleman by birth, a 
father of the Society of Jesus by vocation, and an intellec- 
tual by training — he taught at a university in Spain for sev- 
eral years — had, from the age of twelve, felt an irresistible 
and ever increasing drive to gain the crown of martyrdom 
and to save the heathen from eternal damnation. Obstacles 
against the realization of his desire were manifold, and his 
long struggle with the superiors of the Society, who were 
cautious in the selection of their missionaries, and later with 
Spanish officials and colonial governors, who were budget- 
minded, is an outstanding example of unrelenting energy 
and passionate persistence. After his short stop at Guam in 
1662, Father Sanvitores proceeded to Manila, where for six 
years he unceasingly petitioned and cajoled both Church 
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and State to permit him to return to the pagan islands of the 
north. At last his efforts were rewarded and his mission to 
the Marianas was officially approved. 

The missionary was forty-one years old when he set out 
for Guam. When he landed there, on June 15, 1668, the na- 
tives all came down to meet him, and he was moved to 
tears by the islanders’ mild-mannered friendliness and by 
their enthusiastic welcome. With the help of five other mis- 
sionaries and thirty-three Spanish and Filipino soldiers, he 
started immediately with great zeal to build up several mis- 
sions, making Agaiia his headquarters and expanding his 
work from there. He visited all parts of Guam, most of the 
northern islands, Rota, Tinian, and Saipan. “During this time 
[October 1668], Father Sanvitores explored the entire island 
of Saipan so carefully that he did not miss a single inhabited 
spot in the plains or in the hills. These wanderings were full 
of hardships. He was clad in a kind of rough sack woven of 
palm leaves and wore a hat made of the same material. He 
walked barefoot over impracticable paths and over the steep 
cliffs.” 

Less than four years later, at the time of his death, his 
record of missionary accomplishments among the Mariana 
islanders read as follows: He had “the great joy of establish- 
ing the Faith in thirteen islands where Jesus Christ had 
never been preached before. He founded eight churches, 
established three seminaries for the education of boys and 
girls, and baptized nearly fifty thousand islanders.” Within 
these same few years, as he tried to force upon the natives 
Christian European beliefs, morals, and social values, in- 
creasingly condemning and destroying their own, he had 
come to see, beside the gentle amiability of the island people, 
“arrogant stupidity, backwardness, and wicked amorality,” 
and had had to contend with stubborn resistance and armed 
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“revolts.” He was killed on April 2, 1672, on Guam, when 
he forced his entry into a house to baptize an infant which 
he believed dying. Two years earlier, on Saipan, Father 
Medina, who also attempted to baptize a child against its 
parents’ wishes, had “had the happiness of being the first 
member of the Society who shed his blood for the Faith.” 
Sanvitores’ death did not stop the development he had 
started. He had unceasingly pleaded for, and had finally 
obtained, an official commitment from the Crown of Spain 
that the islands be missionized. He had renamed them the 
Marianas after Queen Maria Anna, wife of Philip IV and 
later regent for her son Charles II, and had lastingly inter- 
ested her in the Christian education of the native children. 
Thus his death interrupted neither the monetary subsidies 
nor the supply of new missionaries and soldiers who were 
sent to take the place of those who were killed. This annual 
influx of new forces, and the presence of a pious, almost 
puritanical, military man, Don José Quiroga, who was thrice 
governor of the Marianas between 1680 and 1696, gradually 
subdued the islanders. There were revolts; sieges and burn- 
ings of churches; murders of missionaries (who wore hair- 
shirts and iron chains under their robes, and one of whom 
wrote letters to the Virgin Mary, asking for martyrdom); 
retreats of the natives to hills where they defended them- 
selves against gunfire with slingshots and spears and felt pro- 
tected not so much by the stone walls as by the skulls of 
their dead which they carried with them. There were inter- 
mittent submissions, and again revolts. On September 8, 
1681, the people of Guam took the oath of allegiance to the 
King of Spain “freely and voluntarily,” and the governor, 
Don Antonio de Saravia, appointed the Chamorro Ayihi to 
be lieutenant general and other Chamorros to be officers of 
justice and police. “After that time the Mariana islanders 
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began to take on Spanish customs . . . They were taught 
to adopt clothes, to cultivate Indian corn, and to eat meat. 
Artisans were sent into the villages to teach them how to 
spin, sew, weave, tan hides, forge iron, hew stones, build 
houses after European fashion, and various other crafts.” 

This, however, was not the end of the fighting. Uprisings 
in Tinian, Saipan, and Rota, during which the Tinianese, 
when defeated, blamed the natives of Saipan and even al- 
lied themselves to the Spaniards, resulted in several punitive 
expeditions, and in 1684, during a major revolt on Guam, 
sixty soldiers and some of the missionaries were killed, and 
the governor was wounded, on a Sunday after mass. After 
that, reprisals against natives became increasingly severe. 
Even in the lifetime of Father Sanvitores, who had divided 
Guam into four districts, each with a church as the center of 
assembly, there had been a tendency toward drawing the 
natives into more compact settlements for better supervision 
and control. This tendency soon developed into a definite 
policy. On Guam, the typhoon of 1680 gave the administra- 
tors unexpected but obviously welcome assistance: “This 
typhoon did excellent service to the plans of inducing the 
population into the new settlements. Since almost all their 
houses were destroyed, it was easy to persuade these island- 
ers to leave their ancient dwelling places and to settle in 
the areas assigned to them.” In 1694 the population of Tinian, 
which had en masse escaped to Aguijan and there been 
defeated by Quiroga, was taken to Guam. In the same year 
all the people of the northern islands were forced to settle 
on Saipan, and in 1698 all Chamorros on Saipan were trans- 
ported to Guam. The policy had been successful. The pop- 
ulation of the Marianas was concentrated on Guam under 
Spanish control. Only a few hundred natives who hid in the 
hills on Rota escaped the drive for centralization. 
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Thirty years of warfare, the diseases introduced by the 
Spanish, and the uprooting of the people from their native 
soil and crowding them together in villages left the survivors 
in no state to carry on further resistance. At the time of their 
arrival in 1668, the missionaries estimated the population 
of the Marianas at between 70,000 and 100,000. In 1710, at 
the time of the first census, only 3,672 remained. By the 
census of 1756 the number of native islanders had been re- 
duced to 1,600. 

The fate of the Mariana islanders seems to have caused 
enough stir in Europe to make Father Le Gobien think it 
necessary to give his book, published in 1700, the slant of 
an apology and defense against accusations leveled at the 
Jesuit missionaries. In the dedication of his book to Mon- 
seigneur de Ratabon, Bishop of Ypres, Le Gobien’s praise of 
the priests is unconditional: “The history which I present to 
Your Eminence will serve better than any other to disclose 
the purity and the disinterest of the zeal of the missionaries 
which the Church employs for the conversion of the infidels. 
The inhabitants of the Mariana Islands had no treasures or 
precious stones to offer to them.” 

One hundred and twenty years later, almost half a century 
after the Jesuit order had been officially dissolved by the 
Church, the history of the Marianas was apparently still re- 
membered in Europe — remembered as a specifically Span- 
ish scandal. Adelbert von Chamisso, the German poet and 
naturalist, who accompanied Otto von Kotzebue (14) on his 
voyage around the world, wrote in 1817: “The melancholy 
history of the Marianas is sufficiently known in Europe . . . 
The pious missionary Don Diego Luis de Sanvitores landed 
at Guahan in the year 1667; he wished to bring the people 
salvation, but he was followed by soldiers and arms. Already 
before the end of the century the work was finished, and 
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this nation had ceased to exist. The Spaniards call it Pa- 
cificar.” 

Le Gobien gives us not only an account of the activities 
of Sanvitores and his associates, but a good deal of informa- 
tion about the people who were thus nearly exterminated. 
The inhabitants of the Marianas aroused the admiration of 
the first missionaries because of their health and physical 
strength. “The color of their skin is brown, but lighter than 
that of the Filipinos. They are stronger and more robust than 
the Europeans. They are tall and their bodies are well pro- 
portioned. Although their diet consists only of roots, fruits, 
and fish, they are so fat that they appear inflated. In spite 
of this obesity they are supple and agile. It is nothing ex- 
traordinary for these people to live a hundred years.” 

Their exact origin was not, and is not now, known with 
certainty. Like the Carolinians and the Marshallese, they 
are counted among the Micronesians, who are related to the 
Polynesians, and show considerable Caucasoid, Mongoloid, 
and some slight Negroid admixtures. They presumably came 
from the Asiatic mainland via the Philippines and the Caro- 
lines, and possibly also via Japan. The early missionaries 
were impressed by the similarity of their language, customs, 
and form of government to those of the Tagalese Filipinos, 
and at the same time felt that their concepts of nobility and 
the proud and haughty conduct of their nobles strongly re- 
sembled Japanese attitudes. Among the natives themselves, 
the missionaries found no tradition of migrations. They en- 
tertained the belief that the birth of mankind had taken 
place in Guam and that men had scattered all over the earth 
from there, thus forgetting their native language. This self- 
assured conviction of the islanders that their people was the 
origin and the core of the human race must have deeply 
shocked the missionaries, who held equally assured convic- 
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tions of a different kind. Indeed, the usually gentle Father 
Le Gobien, in commenting on this aberration, becomes abu- 
sive as nowhere else in his book: “Never existed a people 
with more ridiculous presumptions and more stupid vanity. 
Submerged in the most profound ignorance that ever was, 
and deprived of all commodities of life, they consider them- 
selves as the wisest, the most polite, and the most quick- 
witted nation of the world. They pity all other peoples and 
talk of them only with contempt.” 

Actually, although the islanders lacked metals and wore 
no clothes — except for pandanus hats, palm-leaf sandals, 
and short skirts of fibers worn by the women — and thus 
went without a number of commodities which even the aver- 
age rural population of the Europe of that time would have 
considered indispensable, the comfort of their lives seems to 
have surpassed in some ways that of their European broth- 
ers. They lived in spacious and airy wooden houses, highly 
appropriate to their climate, with thatched roofs and nicely 
woven partitions of palm-leaf mats dividing the space into 
four rooms, each of which was used for a definite purpose: 
sleeping, eating, storing, and working. Even the missionaries 
found these houses “pleasant and clean.” In spite of the pre- 
sumably dense population of the islands, food supplies from 
the sea, the jungle, and cultivated garden plots seem to have 
been sufficiently plentiful to make unrelenting, back-break- 
ing labor unnecessary and to eliminate the fear of famine. 
“Their most common occupation is fishing. They practice it 
from childhood, and they spend so much time in the water 
that they swim like fish. The canoes which they use for fish- 
ing and for traveling from one island to another are surpris- 
ingly light and so adequate and efficient that they would not 
displease in Europe.” Obviously, there was enough time left 
for recreation. “They love gaiety and amusements. They 
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tease each other pleasantly and make a thousand jokes to di- 
vert themselves . . . They get their amusement from danc- 
ing, running, jumping, and wrestling, which they do for prac- 
tice and for the display of their strength. They also get much 
satisfaction from telling the adventures of their ancestors 
and from reciting the verses of their poets which are full of 
fables and extravagances.” 

Interclan warfare was fairly frequent but never long-last- 
ing; it was customarily rather a battle of wits and verbal 
abuses than heroic slaughter. The Europeans, used to a dif- 
ferent fare, were astonished and contemptuous that such bat- 
tles resulted either in no deaths or in one man killed and 
perhaps two wounded. “They get easily irritated and take to 
arms, but they put them down just as easily as they take 
them up.” 

The social system of the natives, on the other hand, 
showed features which, at least in the strict observation of 
differences between the three classes, could not have been 
too unfamiliar to the newcomers, although they exclaimed 
about the humiliating treatment of the lowest class by the 
nobility — “unimaginable in Europe” — and were indignant 
about the prohibition of intermarriage between these classes. 
It is indeed interesting to see how, in the face of a different 
and “inferior” culture, these first observers freely expressed 
social criticisms which would have been unthinkable, or 
most dangerous, to pronounce at home. They even felt 
obliged to introduce concepts of social equality which, 
though Christian, would have been considered utopian in 
Europe. 

A modern summary of the ancient native society is given 
by Laura Thompson (17): “The ancient Chamorros were 
grouped into matrilineal clans localized in hamlets and vil- 
lages and organized into districts under local chiefs. The 
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power of the chiefs was based on inherited wealth in the 
form of land and special prerogatives such as the right to 
make certain types of ‘shell money’ and sailing canoes. Ap- 
parently there were three social classes: the nobles, the com- 
moners and the slaves. The upper class consisted of sailors, 
carpenters, fishermen and warriors. These nobles were as- 
sisted by the commoners, but the professions of the nobility 
were tabu to the underprivileged lowest class . . . Those of 
low station were not permitted to eat or drink in the houses 
of the nobles or even to go near them. If they needed any- 
thing they asked for it from a distance.” 

The matrilineal aspects of the social structure were recog- 
nized by the early missionaries, and the powerful position of 
the women was clearly distasteful to them. Le Gobien writes: 
“The wives in this country have usurped rights and privi- 
leges which everywhere else belong to the husbands. The 
woman has absolute command of the house. She is the mas- 
ter of the household; she has complete authority; and the 
husband may not dispose of the least thing without her con- 
sent. If the husband does not treat her with the deference 
which she considers her due . . . she mistreats him or leaves 
him.” When a wife was displeased with her husband and 
left him, she took the children and all the household goods; 
often she collected a band of women relatives and led them, 
“dressed in their husbands’ hats,” in an attack on her spouse’s 
dwelling, destroying the house and crops. “When the wife’s 
conduct is irregular, and her husband has reasons for com- 
plaint, he may revenge himself on her lover and even kill 
him; but he has no right to mistreat his wife, and all he can 
do is to leave her. This is not so in the case of infidelity on 
the part of the husband. The wife takes justice into her own 
hands and punishes him in a way which brings him back to 
the realm of his duty.” 
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Marriages were exogamous and monogamous; concubines 
were rare, but were permitted to those who could afford 
them so long as equal social rank was maintained. Virginity 
was not considered an advantage and was quite undesirable 
after puberty. In the bachelors’ clubhouses (uritaos), both 
sexes mixed freely before marriage, but after marriage fidel- 
ity was ideally required. However, separations and remar- 
rilages were not uncommon. 

In his petitions, Sanvitores used the institution of the 
uritaos as his strongest argument and as that most likely to 
bring forth subsidies for the conversion of the native youth: 
“It would be to the glory of God, Sire, and of service to Your 
Majesty, to found on the island of Guahan a seminary for 
the education of the youth. Such an establishment is the 
more necessary as the children here show complete inde- 
pendence from their parents, are easily spoiled, and, from 
the most tender age, abandon themselves to the most shame- 
ful sexual practices. These islands are different from all coun- 
tries. The Demon has here established seminaries of de- 
bauchery. They are public houses where the young men who 
do not want to marry live with young girls whom they have 
rented or bought from their parents, in frightful promis- 
cuity — a scandal to all respectable people. These detestable 
houses cannot be destroyed without replacement by insti- 
tutions with contrary aims where the youth is raised in piety 
and virtue. The children here have nice natures; they are 
gentle and docile, and it is easy to make them turn to the 
good. They learn without effort, and it would take little time 
to render them good catechists and, subsequently, excellent 
preachers and virtuous ecclesiastics. For they are not ad- 
dicted to drunkenness as in other countries.” 

The religion of the Mariana islanders was apparently 
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based upon ancestor worship, although nature spirits and 
concepts of a supernatural creator and a supernatural puni- 
tive agent seem to have played some part in their religion. 
Only the latter supplied the missionaries with familiar points 
of reference from which they could proceed in the interpre- 
tation of their own religion. Since the ancestor cult did not 
evoke any associations that could have sprung from their 
knowledge of Greek, Roman, Indian, and Chinese worship- 
ers of divine entities, the priests therefore judged the native 
religion to be no religion at all. “Ignorant as they are, they 
do not believe that the world is eternal. They give it a be- 
ginning and they tell myths about it . . . Otherwise these 
people do not recognize any divinity; and before the preach- 
ing of the Gospels they had no religion. They live with- 
out temples, without altars, without sacrifices, and without 
priests. There are some charlatans among them who take it 
upon themselves to make prophecies. These professional 
swindlers who are called macanas have gained credit among 
them only by making them believe that, by invocation of the 
Anitis, that is, their dead whose skulls they keep in their 
houses, they have the power of commanding the elements, 
of curing the sick, of changing the seasons, and of providing 
them with an abundant harvest and a lucky catch.” 

It seemed to the missionaries that the macanas wanted 
only to profit from the ignorance of the people and to live 
at their expense; little did the Spanish fathers suspect that 
in a not too distant future their own successors would be 
accused of “giving opium to the people.” They were shocked 
by the lack of reverence with which the macanas left the 
skulls around the house in baskets, and they condemned as 
superstition the obvious reverence with which the spirit of 
a newly dead person was supplicated to repose in a little 
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basket, or the anointed corpse was carried through the 
houses of his relatives so that he might choose a convenient 
homestead. 

The native concepts of “paradise” and “hell” were more 
familiar to the Europeans, but the unorthodoxy of these ideas 
appeared “bizarre” by Christian standards. The paradise was 
“jnappropriately” placed underground and seemed to be a 
replica of the islands with food aplenty and fruits of exqui- 
site flavor. Whether, after death, one went to this paradise or 
to the hell, Zararraguan, where Chaifi tormented his victims, 
did not depend upon good or bad deeds in the sense of the 
Church. Natural death led to the “paradise of delights,” and 
violent death to hell. 

Thus there were many reasons why, according to the dif- 
ferent values of the missionaries, the natives had to be re- 
formed, educated, and civilized. With complete self-justifi- 
cation, the fathers put all energies to these tasks. 

When the native nobles, who were called “Chamorris,” 
objected to admitting the lowest class to baptism and in- 
struction in the Christian doctrine, claiming the expected 
benefits for themselves alone, they were told that all men 
were equal before God. Such an idea was to them totally in- 
comprehensible; it endangered the very foundations of their 
society. Yet many of them yielded to Sanvitores’ sound scold- 
ings in which he threatened them with the fires of hell: 
“God moved the hearts of the haughty nobles. These proud 
spirits humiliated themselves to the will of the padre.” 

This was only the beginning: “He made them bury the 
bones and skulls of their ancestors which some supersti- 
tiously kept at the advice of their macanas. They had their 
figures carved on tree bark and on pieces of wood. He forced 
them to burn these; and after preparing them with all suit- 
able religious exercises for the first Sacrament of the Church, 
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he fixed the day for their baptism. The ceremony was held 
with great piety, which charmed the people who had gath- 
ered from all parts to witness this new spectacle.” 

When the Chamorris Quipuha, the first to be baptized by 
Father Sanvitores, died, the priest used his death to destroy 
the native rituals: “It was a custom of the Chamorris to bury 
their dead in certain caves which were reserved for this pur- 
pose; and they clung with exceeding stubbornness to this 
custom. They said that they did not want to be separated 
from their ancestors who were buried in these places, and 
they made it their duty to be reunited with them after death. 
Father Sanvitores decided to abolish a custom which was 
so contrary to the laws of Christianity and to have Quipuha 
buried in the church with all honors customarily rendered 
to persons of distinguished merits. The relatives of the de- 
ceased were strongly opposed to this . . . the padre ren- 
dered them docile.” No wonder that churches were burned 
again and again and that, years later, a relative of Quipuha 
who bore the same name murdered a catechist. 

The uritaos were gradually destroyed. Natives who had 
separated from their wives and remarried other women were 
severely scolded and forced to send away their new wives 
and take back their former mates. All these rules were 
applied under strong pressure and with a great zeal for 
immediate change. This and the preaching of new and 
necessarily confusing values which ran counter to everything 
that the natives had considered everlasting, reliable tradi- 
tion, and the only right way of life were sufficient causes 
for revolt. Tragically, the most sweeping and most effectual 
incitement to resistance and repeated uprisings was one of 
those flagrant misunderstandings which are apparently as 
unnecessary as they are unavoidable between two peoples 
far apart in their thinking. The natives loved their babies. 
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“The grief of the mothers who have lost a child is inconceiv- 
able . . . They cut off strands of the dead child’s hair and 
treasure them dearly; they wear around their necks strings 
in which they make as many knots as there are nights since 
the child’s death.” Choco, a shipwrecked Chinese who had 
lived with the natives since 1648, convinced them that the 
priests baptized the babies with poisoned water, thus killing 
them. The padres, on their part, were particularly eager to 
baptize dying infants to save them for heaven. Choco’s 
device belonged to that category of infallible propaganda 
which rests entirely on emotions and, besides, removes all 
possible feelings of guilt, responsibility, and doubt from 
those for whom it is destined and puts the blame completely 
on the enemy. The effect of this propaganda on the natives, 
and the missionaries’ reaction to it, are vividly illustrated in 
Le Gobien’s account of Father Medina’s trip to Saipan: “At 
the first news of his journey the women fled with their chil- 
dren in terror lest he approach the little innocents and kill 
them . . . The servant of God was told that the women had 
taken the path to the sea and planned to disrobe in his sight. 
He followed them . . . and when he found an infant, only 
a few hours old, he insisted on baptizing it.” 

On the other hand, the chief method used by the mis- 
sionaries for the conversion of the natives was exactly the 
implantation of guilt feelings: “The padre inspired them with 
such horror of the smallest faults that, when they had com- 
mitted some sin, they used to ask him: Father, I have sinned. 
What shall I do to gain forgiveness, since I cannot be bap- 
tized a second time?” 

The result of revolts, punitive expeditions, and epidemics 
on the population figures of the natives is clearly evident. 
Chamisso, quoted by Kotzebue in 1821, cites another cause 
of depopulation which may be spurious, but is not necessarily 
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so: “Fond of liberty, they could not bear a foreign yoke; and 
being unable to shake it off, they either hanged themselves, 
or deprived themselves of life in another manner. The 
women purposely procured abortion, and threw their own 
off-spring into the water, being convinced that, by this pre- 
mature death, which would deliver them from misery and 
trouble, they conferred happiness and salvation upon them. 
Thus they considered dependence as the greatest and most 
intolerable wretchedness.” If this report is reliable, a more 
plausible explanation of the reasons for such suicidal phe- 
nomena would seem to be not so much a dread of depend- 
ence as a loss of self-esteem and induced, unbearable feelings 
of guilt. 

In 1670, only two years after his arrival, Father Sanvitores 
saw native youth not only in wishful anticipation but in 
reality as angelic converts: “Since he saw that the children 
were so docile and tried hard to learn the Christian doctrine 
and the mysteries of the Religion, he took special care of 
instructing them and resolved to establish at Agadiia a semi- 
nary in the name of Saint John of the Lateran to train the 
youth in all exercises of Christian piety. This project suc- 
ceeded. The children came voluntarily to the church services. 
With charming modesty they chanted twice each day the 
Christian doctrine. They walked the streets with little bells 
in their hands, inviting the other children to come to the 
catechism. The most able and most advanced in age accom- 
panied the fathers on their missions and served them as cate- 
chists and interpreters. These instructed children won over 
and sanctified their families.” 

In 1680, after the hurricane and the resettlement of the 
natives of Guam, the Guamanians changed their way of life 
to one which most Mariana islanders follow even now with 
only a few modifications: “These new Christians became 
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fervent. The old people who until then had neglected to 
learn the Christian doctrine applied themselves to it with 
the same ardor as the children. Family prayers were offered 
regularly in the mornings and in the evenings. Instead of 
profane and improper songs, spiritual chants sounded from 
all sides. The people assembled on holidays and Sundays to 
attend the Sacred Mysteries and the lessons of instruction. 
This is the order followed at the church of Agadiia, which 
served as an example to the other churches. The service 
started with prayers and chants. Then mass was celebrated 
and was followed by the interpretation of the Christian 
doctrine. All attended. After supper, vespers were chanted, 
and there was a second lesson of instruction for those who 
had not been able to attend the morning lesson. On Wednes- 
days and Saturdays the children gathered to recite the 
catechism and to be instructed. Thursdays were dedicated 
to the conversion of the Uritaos who corrupt the youth and 
keep them in libertine customs. They were made to listen 
to fervent exhortations in order to inspire them with the fear 
of God and to make them give up their shameful commerce. 
The women assembled every Saturday at the church to chant 
all together in honor of the Holy Virgin. They also attended 
at all morning masses and evening prayers, and the most 
virtuous among them took communion every month ... 
The women showed submission to their husbands; the young 
girls modesty and restraint; and the children respect for 
and obedience to their parents.” 

The census of 1756 showed only 1,652 surviving natives; 
this pitiful remnant was, as the accounts indicate, thoroughly 
subdued and Christianized. The history of the Mariana 
Islands for the next one hundred and forty years was superfi- 
cially uneventful. Don Felipe de la Corte (5), Governor of 
Guam, wrote in 1870: “The period of the conquest of the 
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Marianas was followed by one of continued peace with all 
the symptoms of physical and mental lethargy . . . The in- 
habitants of the Marianas came, so to speak, to a standstill, 
losing their old customs without acquiring new ones, and 
falling into a state which prevented their further develop- 
ment .. . Their extinction would have been complete, had 
it not been for the development of a new race, the product 
of the marriages of the Chamorro women to the Spaniards 
and the Filipinos who were constantly brought here, and 
whose rapid increase in numbers was sufficient to offset the 
loss of the native race.” 

This period of peace and relative stability continued until 
1898, when Guam was taken by the United States during the 
Spanish-American War; a year later Saipan, with the rest of 
the Spanish-owned Marianas and Carolines, was sold to the 
Germans. During this time the native population had in- 
creased to approximately ten thousand, but its character had 
changed radically. Pure-blooded Chamorros had gradually 
disappeared; in their place had grown up the hybrid group 
that now goes under the name of Chamorro. Filipinos, 
Spaniards from Mexico, themselves probably interbred with 
Indians, and Spanish prisoners deported from Spain con- 
tributed to the mixture of bloods. Another component un- 
doubtedly came from the British and American whalers who, 
in the early nineteenth century, for more than thirty years 
made Guam their chief stopping place for rest and recreation 
during their three- or four-year-long voyages. 

From 1816 on the Chamorros began migrating from Guam 
back to the other islands of the Mariana group. The history 
of Saipanese Chamorros, as relevant to our present study, 
may be said to have begun in 1818, when the Chamorros 
first reéstablished themselves on that island, more than a 
hundred years after their ancestors had been deported to 
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Guam and Saipan had been left uninhabited. These settlers 
were very different from the “unenlightened savages” of 
Sanvitores’ day. They were a mixed people with a culture 
and tradition that was as much Colonial Spanish as aborigi- 
nal. Although they had lost many of their old customs, 
Governor Corte is inaccurate when he says that they had 
acquired no new ones. They were devout Catholics, and their 
lives and training had been centered around the Church 
for over a hundred years. Colorful Church pageantry had 
been substituted for the native dances and ceremonies which 
the missionaries had outlawed. The Chamorros had lost their 
skill as navigators and boatbuilders during the period when 
they were confined on Guam, but, on the other hand, they 
had advanced as agriculturists. The Spanish early introduced 
cattle, pigs, and poultry, as well as corn, sweet potatoes, 
coffee, and other edible crops which came to play a major 
part in native economy. Mission schools were established as 
early as 1674, and by the end of the Spanish period every 
native village had its school, which taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, Spanish, music, and handicraft, as well as 
Catholic doctrine. 

Chamisso, describing them in 1817, says: “The present 
inhabitants of Guahan have been transformed into Spaniards. 
They live and dress like the Tagalese about Manila, culti- 
vate rice for present use, prepare and drink the cocoa wine, 
chew the betel and smoke tobacco, indolently enjoying, to 
an advanced age, the fruits of the forest, the produce of the 
fertile earth and the bounty of heaven. And how should 
industry flourish? The Governor of this distant part of the 
world receives his office for only a short time, as a sort of 
benefice. He has the sole trade of the colony.” 

The Chamorros, then, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century were already an “acculturated” people. The influ- 
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ences that had made them so, however, belonged more to the 
Europe of the seventeenth century than to the world of the 
nineteenth. During the two hundred years of Spanish occu- 
pation, the islands, being commercially unproductive, at- 
tracted little attention from the outside world, and customs 
and ways of thought established in the early days underwent 
little modification. The old matrilineal clan system was grad- 
ually replaced by a social organization based on the biologi- 
cal family, in which the father was considered the head of 
the household, at least by the Spanish authorities. The Cha- 
morros themselves continued for many generations to trace 
descent through the female line and to center the family 
about the mother. Patrilineal descent was never made law 
by the Spaniards, but the patriarchal attitude of the Span- 
iards themselves and the Church’s insistence on submissive- 
ness and obedience from women went far toward reducing 
their position and raising the family authority of the men. 
The ties of the extended family persisted and gradually re- 
placed the clan ties. Both Church and State were authoritar- 
ian and hierarchic. Local government offices were held by 
natives and many offices were elective in a restricted sense, 
but final authority rested in the Spanish governor, and off- 
cials, whether native or Spanish, had absolute authority over 
those beneath them. The priests who were sent in as mission- 
aries came for the most part from the Basque mountains; 
they had been schooled in conservative monasteries, and in 
the islands they taught an almost medieval type of Catholi- 
cism, extremely rigid and narrow. The old class system had 
been somewhat undermined by the equalitarian doctrines of 
Christianity, but the missionaries were themselves strongly 
imbued with a sense of class distinctions. A new economic 
and educational difference grew up between the half-breed 
townspeople in close contact with the Spanish rulers and the 
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less acculturated people of the rural areas. All this tended 
to perpetuate a stratified society, though the composition of 
the various social classes had been changed and was less 
fixed by the laws of heredity. Trade had developed very 
little. Most Chamorros, including the town dwellers, owned 
land and grew their own food, supplementing the farm 
products by inshore fishing. Money economy played a minor 
part. 

Underneath this apparent religious and social conversion 
remained a substratum of old customs and beliefs. Remnants 
of ancestor and spirit cults persisted. These, however, were 
inevitably weakened by the migration from Guam to Saipan, 
since Chamorro ancestor spirits are strongly local and have 
power chiefly in the regions which they have inhabited dur- 
ing their earthly lives. Much herb medicine, more or less 
interwoven with magic, and many of the customs and cere- 
monies of daily life which did not conflict with Catholic 
morality had survived since pre-Spanish times. 

Such were the people who made up the majority of the 
population of Saipan when it came under German control 
in 1899. Since from this point on the history of the Cha- 
morros and Carolinians is one, it is well to review briefly the 
background of the latter before proceeding to the German 
and Japanese periods. 


THE CAROLINIANS 


In contrast to that of the Chamorros, the known history 
of the Saipanese Carolinians is brief. They came to the 
Marianas in several waves of migration between 1815 and 
1869, the majority from a group of small coral atolls almost 
directly south of Guam — Elato, Lamotrek, Satawal, and 
Woleai — which were discovered by an Englishman, James 
Wilson, in 1797. These islands were originally tributary to 
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Yap, although the inhabitants speak a variant of the Truk 
language and are closer, geographically and culturally, to 
Truk than they are to Yap. Up to the time of the first migra- 
tion to Saipan, the islanders had had little contact with 
Europeans. Some of the Caroline Islands had been known to 
geographers since 1526, when a Portuguese explorer, Diego 
da Rocha, sighted Yap and Ulithi, only a few years after 
Magellan discovered the Marianas. Other islands of the 
archipelago were reported by various explorers during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but no trading colonies 
or missions were established and many of the smaller atolls 
remained undiscovered by white men until the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. 

The Spanish made two attempts, in 1710 and 1731, to estab- 
lish missions in the Carolines, but both times the missionaries 
were killed by the natives shortly after landing. The second 
of these missions was sent out from Guam. Two Jesuit 
fathers, eight lay Spaniards, and four Filipinos were sent to 
start a mission on Ulithi, which lies between Yap and the 
islands of origin of the Saipanese Carolinians. After a few 
months one of the fathers made a trip to his headquarters on 
Guam to replenish supplies, and on his return to Ulithi found 
that all his colleagues had been murdered. By this time 
Sanvitores had been dead for nearly sixty years; apparently 
no spiritual successors with comparable zeal for missionizing 
and martyrdom followed him, for no further attempt was 
made to convert the Carolinians for a hundred and fifty 
years. They continued undisturbed in their original culture 
for well over a hundred years longer than the Chamorros, 
and there were no descriptions of this culture until relatively 
modern times. 

The inhabitants of the Caroline Islands had carried on 
commerce with the Chamorros in pre-Spanish times, but 
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connections had been broken after the Spanish occupation 
of the Marianas. In 1788 a group of Carolinians from the 
above-mentioned atolls “rediscovered” Guam, and for the 
next hundred years Carolinians from the vicinity made yearly 
trading voyages to that island, attracted by the European 
goods which they could obtain from the Chamorros in 
exchange for shells, mats, cordage, and canoes. In the 
course of these voyages they became acquainted with the 
greater fertility and agricultural opportunities of the volcanic 
Marianas, as compared to their own islands. In 1815 a group 
of about two hundred Carolinians whose homes had been 
destroyed by a typhoon asked to be allowed to stay in the 
Marianas and were given permission to settle on Saipan, at 
that time uninhabited, on condition that they make a yearly 
trip to Guam, stopping en route at Tinian and Rota, to col- 
lect the salted meats prepared on these islands. They built 
a village on the western slope of Saipan, near the shore of 
the lagoon, where the town of Garapan later grew up around 
them. 

Chamisso, who visited Guam in 1816, says: “It is the in- 
habitants of the Carolinas (Lamureck, Ulea, etc.) who, since 
the pilot Luito from Lamureck, in 1788, rediscovered Waghal 
(Guahan) for his islands, come once every year since 1805 
with a trading fleet to Guahan and provide the Spanish with 
the requisite boats, which they build on their islands and 
exchange for iron. It is also they who, in their own boats, 
forward the messages from the Governors to Tinian and 
Saipan, and maintain the otherwise difficult communications 
between the Mariana Islands. There are here at present 
about ten or twelve of these Carolinian boats, and nobody 
remembers that similar ones were ever built at Guahan.” 

The Spanish authorities encouraged the Carolinian set- 
tlers, who were skilled canoe-builders and navigators and 
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could supply interisland transportation which was much 
needed, since by this time the Chamorros had lost the art of 
boatbuilding. Another wave of about a thousand Carolinians 
came from the same atolls in 1865 and were settled on Guam, 
Saipan, and Pagan as copra workers. The Guamanian colony 
moved to Saipan in 1901, under pressure from the Americans 
who did not approve of their persistent refusal to adopt 
European clothing and customs. Still another two hundred 
and fifty were imported to Tinian from Namonuito in 1869 as 
laborers and moved on to Saipan about twenty years later 
when agricultural attempts on Tinian were abandoned. Ac- 
cording to Fritz (9), these people were the founders of the 
village of Tanapag. Besides these large-scale migrations, 
there was a trickle of individual settlers which continued 
until the end of the nineteenth century. The men usually 
came first with trading parties. Attracted by the land grants 
offered by the Spanish, they established claims and later 
returned with their wives and children. In 1902, at the time 
of the first German census, there were 621 Carolinians on 
Saipan, 102 on Pagan, 59 on Tinian, and 70 on the smaller 
islands. 

After their arrival in the Marianas the Carolinians did not 
intermingle with the Chamorros, but lived in separate com- 
munities, preserving their own language and continuing in 
their own customs and way of life. The Chamorros, who by 
this time, according to Chamisso, “had been transformed 
into Spaniards,” looked down on the “uncivilized” new- 
comers and had little to do with them. When Chamorros 
began to resettle Saipan, shortly after the establishment 
of the first Carolinian colony, they founded a separate 
village to the north of the Carolinian settlement. Even at 
the time of the United States occupation in 1944, only one 
small farm village had both Chamorro and Carolinian resi- 
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dents. This village, according to Fritz, was founded by the 
Carolinians from Namonuito when they moved to Saipan 
from Tinian.* During the German period it was infiltrated 
by Chamorros and was eventually about equally divided 
between the two peoples. Even today the Tanapag Carolin- 
ians speak a variant of the Truk dialect that is slightly differ- 
ent from that of the other Saipanese Carolinians. They hold 
themselves somewhat apart from the Carolinians of Garapan 
and do not take much part in Carolinian group activities. 
The culture that the Carolinians brought with them was 
apparently not dissimilar to that of the pre-Spanish Cha- 
morros, but there were important differences. The islands 
from which they came were coral atolls, with fewer natural 
resources than the volcanic Marianas. The Carolinians lived 
in small communities on widely separated islands. Like the 
Chamorros, their society was organized in matrilineal clans, 
but it was less complex and less stratified. In the islands 
about Satawal, distinctions of social class seem to have been 
minimally developed. Status differences were based on age 
and political power, the chiefs having hereditary royal rank 
but there being little class difference among the subjects, 
except in the case of medicine men or priests, whose position 
and knowledge were also hereditary. Rank and property 
were transmitted through the maternal line. In spite of this, 
women individually held a subservient position and were 
not allowed to stand erect in the presence of men. Land was 
held by clans, not by individuals. Sexual freedom before 
marriage was general, though relationships were limited to 
those permitted by clan and family taboos. Although mar- 


* Dr. Alexander Spoehr, of the Chicago Natural History Museum, in- 
formed us, in a personal communication, that some of the Carolinian resi- 
dents of Tanapag believe that their ancestors came from Pisaras Island 
(Namonuito ). 
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riage was monogamous, sexual laxity was common even after 
marriage. Children were freely passed around from one 
family to another within the clan, and adoption was frequent. 
Adopted children were taken completely into the family of 
the foster parents and were included in their kinship ties. 
Perhaps because they lived on low coral atolls where the 
population was in constant danger of extermination from 
famine and storm, these islanders developed a religion that 
put much emphasis on gods of nature, divinities of wind and 
rain and typhoon, who had to be appeased by sacrifices of 
food. Spirits of ancestors were also important and for the 
most part threatening, since they could cause accident, 
illness, and death. The people believed that illness was 
caused by spirits, either as a punishment for breach of 
taboo or because a human enemy gained control of the 
spirit through sorcery and forced it to carry out his revenge. 
They guarded against disease by wearing amulets and per- 
forming various rituals. Native sorcerer-doctors were called 
upon both to ward off evil spirits and to treat diseases already 
contracted. There were many dietary and sexual taboos. 
The regular diet consisted of fish and native fruits and 
vegetables, chiefly coconut, breadfruit, taro, yams, and 
arrowroot. Food was cooked in a pit dug in the ground and 
lined with heated stones. The main meal was in the evening, 
with light meals of fruit and raw fish during the day. The 
Carolinians wore little clothing. Loincloths for the men and 
grass or woven fiber wrap-around skirts for the women were 
the accepted costumes. Unlike the early Chamorros, who 
had developed little in the way of decorative arts and who 
did not tattoo their bodies, the Carolinians adorned them- 
selves with colorful geometric designs and their houses and 
canoes with carved and painted decorations. Like the pre- 
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Spanish Chamorros they had ceremonial group dances and 
were fond of singing, but unlike the Chamorros they had 
developed no native musical instruments. 

Useem (23), in summarizing the Micronesian cultures, 
including the pre-Spanish Chamorros as well as the Carolin- 
ians, says: “Despite . . . variations the basic cultural pat- 
tern of the native populations were much alike in the past. 
A subsistence handicraft economy prevailed. In the scale of 
social values, the accumulation of property and work as an 
end in itself ranked low . . . Village, clan and family com- 
prised the three central institutions . . . Clans were tight 
in-groups, they owned in common the land, were matrilineal 
and exogamous. Each clan was also a totemic cult with a 
code of taboos and an extensive ritual.” 

The original culture of the Carolinian immigrants was 
preserved in its essentials by the Carolinians of Saipan until 
very recent times. Clan ownership of land was officially sup- 
planted by individual ownership, since the Spanish issued 
land grants to individuals. Both Spanish and German census 
takers attempted to impose a patrilineal pattern, so far as 
family names were concerned. The missionaries succeeded in 
converting these islanders, at least superficially, to Catholi- 
cism, and went some way toward modifying their sexual 
habits. Missionary zeal, however, had died down consider- 
ably by the middle of the nineteenth century, and the Caro- 
linians have never been under an acculturation pressure 
comparable to that imposed on the Chamorros. 


SAIPAN SINCE THE BEGINNING 

OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Spanish control of the Marianas ended with the nine- 
teenth century, and an era of changes and new adaptations 
for the inhabitants began with the twentieth. Guam was 
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captured for the United States in June 1898 by a single 
American cruiser, without any resistance on the part of the 
Spanish governor and his staff. It is illustrative of their re- 
moteness from world affairs that these officials did not know 
of the outbreak of the Spanish-American War until the ar- 
rival of the cruiser demanding surrender. In the next year, 
1899, Spain sold the rest of the Marianas as well as the 
Spanish Carolines to Germany. 

The period of German occupation, from 1899 to 1914, 
brought a number of new influences to bear upon the people 
of Saipan, for their island was the headquarters of the Ger- 
man Marianas. The most important elements of change were 
economic. In contrast to the Spanish, the German interest in 
the islands was primarily commercial, and the natives were 
important chiefly as labor supply. As such, however, they 
were well cared for. The chief export product was copra, 
most of which was sold to Japanese traders. Japanese ship- 
ping companies plied their trade among the islands, provid- 
ing interisland communication and closer contact with the 
outside world. They also brought in foodstuffs, textiles, and 
manufactured articles to trade with the natives. Money 
economy was stressed and encouraged by the Germans. Since 
they depended entirely on native labor, their great problem 
was to induce the natives to work on the copra plantations 
and other commercial enterprises. But the natives, who lived 
by individual subsistence farming and fishing, had little use 
for money and were not easily attracted to wage-earning 
labor. The German policy included forced migration of 
islanders to areas where labor was most needed. This affected 
the German Carolinian islands more than it did the Marianas, 
but a certain number of Chamorros from Saipan were sent 
to work in the phosphate mines on Angaur or to other islands 
where copra workers were needed. The Germans also con- 
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tinued the Spanish practice of requiring all males from fifteen 
to fifty years old to work on government projects without 
pay for a certain number of days a year, and enforced this 
requirement with greater stringency than did the Spaniards. 
The German rulers deliberately tried to increase the need 
for money by raising poll taxes and encouraging dependence 
on relatively high-priced imported goods. The money econ- 
omy thus introduced tended to magnify economic differences 
between natives. The large landowners who sold copra and 
foodstuffs to the Germans and other traders made money, 
while the simple laborers became less able to meet the rising 
cost of living and keep up with the standards encouraged by 
the rulers. 

The German language was made compulsory in schools 
and for religious instruction, and the Spanish priests were 
replaced by German Capuchins. In 1906 the first secular 
school was established by the government. Attendance was 
made obligatory for all children between seven and thirteen 
years, and fines were imposed for nonattendance. 

On the arrival of the Germans, much stricter control over 
native local officials was instituted, although the prevailing 
system of government was continued in essence. The Spanish 
had established a hierarchy of appointed officials in which 
natives held all but the highest offices. The governor’s ap- 
pointments were made from a list of candidates chosen by 
vote by an “electoral body” of minor officials, themselves ap- 
pointed by the governor. The Chamorros thus had some part 
in their own government, but voting privileges were confined 
to officials approved by the Spanish rulers, and final choice 
of appointees rested with the governor. The settlements on 
Saipan had somewhat more actual autonomy than those on 
Guam, since the Spanish officials resided on Guam and sel- 
dom visited Saipan except to collect taxes, and the natives 
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were largely in charge of their own affairs. The Germans on 
the other hand were in residence and exerted close supervi- 
sion over native officials. From 1900 to 1907 administrative 
headquarters of the German Pacific possessions were situated 
on Saipan, and even after this, when the headquarters were 
moved to Yap and the government of Saipan was again left 
in the hands of native representatives of authority, German 
executives paid frequent visits and continued to control 
native affairs. 

On the whole, the regulations enforced by the Germans 
were beneficial to the natives so far as education and health 
were concerned, though the islanders lost most of the little 
opportunity they had had to gain experience in responsible 
government. After 1907 very few Germans lived on the island 
(according to native informants, only seven), and no attempt 
was made to interfere with the customs and private lives of 
the natives, so long as they obeyed the laws and consented to 
work on the copra plantations. During the fifteen years of 
German occupation, the native population of the German 
Marianas increased from just under two thousand to ap- 
proximately three thousand. The raising of food crops and 
stock-farming were encouraged. Land was confiscated from 
natives who neglected to keep a certain percentage of their 
acreage under cultivation. A hospital was established, and 
efforts were made to improve health and to combat infectious 
diseases, especially yaws. The sale of alcoholic beverages to 
natives was forbidden, and the manufacture of the native 
tuba, made from the fermented sap of the coconut palm, was 
strictly controlled. Georg Fritz, the German district officer 
in charge on Saipan in the early years of this century, advo- 
cated the total abolition of this beverage. He wrote: “The 
fermented sap . . . is secretly much used for drinking. Each 
father of a family is, on request, allowed to tap two tuba 
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trees, but for domestic use only . . . Since this half-fer- 
mented drink is very deleterious to the health, especially of 
the Carolinians, its preparation will be entirely forbidden. 
Beer drinking will be introduced as a substitute. This leads 
to no ill effects and will be self-limiting on account of the 
cost.” 

Fritz made a study of the native culture and published a 
detailed description of the customs and way of life of the 
Chamorros at the time of his residency. It is interesting to 
compare his comments with earlier descriptions and with 
today’s findings. Fritz’s paper on the Chamorros appeared in 
1904, less than forty-five years before the time of our study 
and within the lifetime of many of the present inhabitants 
of Saipan. 

He states that at the time of the German occupation Saipan 
had two compact settlements: the town of Garapan, with 
891 Chamorros and 524 Carolinians (living in separate 
districts), and the village of Tanapag, with 76 Chamorros 
and 97 Carolinians. There were 211 houses in Garapan, 144 
owned by Chamorros, 67 by Carolinians. Besides these two 
villages Saipan had a number of scattered farms, some per- 
manently inhabited, but most used only as temporary shelter 
by natives who also owned houses in town. “The streets of 
these settlements, which were built in Spanish times, are 
straight and cross each other at right angles . . . In Garapan 
each plot is separated from the street and the neighbors by 
a wall or fence . . . behind the house stands the kitchen, 
in a separate building. Generally, there is also in the en- 
closure a well of brackish water and often a small, badly 
kept garden or tobacco bed.” Rain water or brook water was 
used for drinking. “Few houses have latrines. The nearness 
of the beach or the bush makes these unnecessary for the 
natives.” “Streets, houses and yards are kept clean, as long 
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as the authorities insist on it by means of threats and penal- 
ties.” 

The houses in these villages were unpainted wooden 
structures with thatched roofs. They were raised about one 
meter above the ground on wooden posts and contained a 
central living room and two or three other rooms divided 
from it by woven coconut screens. “A table, a bench, two or 
three chairs, an oil lamp, sometimes a sewing machine, com- 
plete the inventory of the living room. Holy pictures im- 
ported from Germany decorate the walls.” The bedrooms 
were even more simply furnished. A piece of pandanus mat- 
ting stretched on the floor served for a bed. Hammocks were 
also common. Most beds had a woolen blanket of Japanese 
origin and a cotton-stuffed pillow. Fritz states that “the 
wooden neck-supporters formerly in common use are rapidly 
disappearing.” 

“Besides his house in town every Chamorro has a rancho 
on his often far-distant plantation. During the week he 
spends his time there with his family, less in working than 
in dreamy idleness. He occupies himself chiefly in hunting 
the fruit bat, wild pig, chicken, and coconut crab, or in 
fishing. Only on Sundays does he ride to town on his ox to 
attend mass and to see a cockfight. Except for churches and 
the houses of the priests there are no public buildings.” 

Fritz says that most of the domestic equipment, cooking 
utensils, dishes, and so forth, were of foreign origin, imported 
from Japan. He adds, however, “generally there lies in the 
yard one of the stone mortars which were used by the 
ancients and which are found throughout the forests. In- 
stead of the stone pestle of the ancients, a wooden pestle is 
used today to hull rice or to prepare medicines. People 
nowadays more commonly use a wooden mortar instead of 
this stone mortar, which the Chamorros consider, like all 
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relics of former times, as the property of the anite or ghosts 
of the wilderness, and look upon with superstitious fear. For 
grinding corn they use a metate, a flat stone slab introduced 
from Manila.” 

At the time of which Fritz writes there were no shops or 
markets on Saipan. Purchase of imported articles must have 
been made directly from the Japanese traders. The chief 
article of island trade was copra, which was bought by 
Japanese traders and shipped to Yokohama. During the 
German period one native trading company was formed and 
carried on trade with Yokohama with its own two ships. The 
natives harvested their copra when they needed money. 
“They then gather not only the nuts which have fallen to the 
ground, but still unripe ones which have to be cut from the 
trees, and thereby suffer a not inconsiderable loss through 
drying. But this is not the worst damage that they cause for 
themselves: in order to be able to climb the trees com- 
fortably, they cut deep notches for steps in the trunks of 
the trees, in which . . . decay sets in, which either kills the 
tree several decades before the natural time or makes it 
unfruitful. But for such future consequences the Chamorro 
has as little concern as he has for saving money.” 

Commerce within the native community was chiefly on 
the basis of barter, tobacco being the most popular article 
of exchange. The German exasperation at the natives’ lack 
of interest in money comes out in many of Fritz’s descrip- 
tions: “There are no craftsmen in our sense of the word, that 
is, artisans who make their trade their main occupation. 
There are smiths, carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, tanners, 
silversmiths, who often do quite good work, but most of 
their time is devoted to growing a little patch of corn and 
sweet potatoes which barely suffices to feed the family . . . 
In spite of their pride and egotism, their indolence does not 
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allow them to work beyond immediate necessity.” “They 
do not know how to appreciate money, for it is not actually 
necessary to life and is indispensable only for betting on 
cockfights and tangano games; there one sees how five or ten 
pesos can be won at the turn of a hand, so why should a man 
want to work for a whole month to earn the same sum? He 
would rather go fishing, to return in the evening over the burn- 
ing sands, after miles of walking, with two small fish and a 
crab.” “Things have become a little better since the taxes and 
conscription of labor have been strictly and universally en- 
forced, for at the end of the month a native may, according 
to his choice, exchange his work stamps for 75 pfennigs each 
or credit them against future labor. Usually he chooses the 
former and thus remains liable for work in the following 
month. Thus he learns to value 75 pfennigs as equivalent to 
a day’s work, and to try to earn money in other ways also.” 

Fritz devotes a good deal of space to descriptions of games 
and festivals. The Chamorros of his day took every oppor- 
tunity for making music and for dancing. “Marriage, birth, 
and death, a rice harvest or a roof raising” — all were cele- 
brated by feasts and dances. European musical instruments 
were used and the dances were of European origin: waltz, 
polka, mazurka, and the Spanish fandango as a wedding 
dance for a bridal pair. “Only one dance, “Kanaka,’ is some- 
times presented by the [Chamorro] boys; it consists of cer- 
tain body movements characteristic of the Carolinian dances 
and is simply a parody of these.” On Sunday afternoons and 
on holidays Chamorros and Carolinians alike gathered to 
watch cockfights and games. The games were chiefly con- 
tests of skill between the men, such as tangano, a sort of 
pitch and toss, in which a Mexican silver dollar was thrown 
at a corn cob erected on the ground, in an attempt to knock 
it over. The contests were cheered with great excitement by 
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the onlookers, and much money was won and lost in bets. 
The Chamorros turned out in their best clothes. The men 
wore white or striped trousers and on top of these, hanging 
to mid-thigh, a white shirt with starched bosom and starched 
cuffs, decorated with gold studs and cuff links. Gold or silver 
rings and a silver cross hung around the neck, under the 
shirt, completed the costume. Women wore the long, full- 
sleeved mestiza dress of the Philippines with gold, silver, 
or tortoise-shell earrings and other jewelry, and coral or 
amber rosaries. Those who could afford it wore black lace 
Manila scarves on their heads, red stockings, and high-heeled 
white satin slippers. Through this festive gathering children 
circulated selling lemonade, cigars, bananas, and sweet 
cakes. “All Chamorros chew betel and both sexes from nine 
or ten years up smoke tobacco, in the form of cigars made 
by the women.” 

Fritz felt that the “piety” of the Chamorros of his day was 
very superficial. His paper is concerned primarily with mate- 
rial culture and customs, but some of his comments on the 
attitudes and beliefs of the natives are interesting. “A two- 
hundred-year-long effort on the part of the Church has not 
changed the sexual morals of the outwardly very pious 
natives. A Chamorro was accused of seducing his step- 
daughter. He answered, ‘I fed and provided for the child 
for years; who in the world could have a better right to her 
than I, if I were actually guilty?’ ” “Leglog, or solitary gratifi- 
cation, is widespread among the youth.” “The present-day 
Chamorros believe firmly in the existence of the anite. What 
kind of beings they imagine these to be is not clear, even to 
themselves. Their dead appear to them by day and by night 
and they fear these apparitions greatly . . . but this old 
ghost lore runs counter to their Christian beliefs, and they 
include under the same name [anite] heathen ghostly crea- 
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tures of the woods, often of enormous size . . . who still 
inhabit the old caves and still use the ancient millstones and 
signal horns. Woe to the kilisiano who disturbs them at their 
work! He must die! No Chamorro goes into the woods at 
night . . . if he has to spend a night on a lonely ranch or in 
a cave, he sets up a cross at the entrance or carves it in a 
tree. Then the anite lose their power over him . . . In spite 
of the fact that these spirits are on the whole unfriendly to 
Christians, they are not unapproachable. They keep up a 
friendly intercourse with certain families whom they advise 
on the hunt and whose fish nets they fill. The friends of the 
anite are generally women, who are called kakana [the 
macana of Le Gobien].” Through the intercession of such 
favored ones, others could also get help from the spirits. The 
kakana, when serving in this capacity, were rewarded with 
rich gifts of food and livestock. 

Fritz’s paper is entitled “Die Chamorro” and does not 
describe the Carolinian community. However, in some of his 
contrasts between the two peoples, he indicates that the 
customs of the Carolinians had undergone little modification 
since their settlement on Saipan. He speaks of the dress mate- 
rial of the Chamorros as being entirely of European prove- 
nance; “only the Carolinians weave the material for their 
loincloths and skirts on a primitive loom, using pineapple 
or banana fibers.” In another place he says: “The Chamorro 

. is neither a good swimmer nor diver, much less a 
person who would approach a shark. I saw something of the 
kind, however, among Carolinian boys, whom I warned away 
from the neighborhood of a shark. Instead of seeking safety 
on the beach, they pursued the fleeing beast of prey through 
the water and routed him with sticks and stones.” In sum- 
ming up the Spanish administrative system, he says: “The 
above-described Spanish system tended to perpetuate class 
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differences. At the top stand the principalia, or upper class, 
the chiefs of villages and their kin, below them the rest of the 
Chamorros. Both parties, however, look down in proud 
superiority on the more recently arrived Carolinians, whom 
they often treat as serfs and who must stand ready to perform 
community labors when required. It cannot be denied that 
the Chamorros are mentally more alert, have more family 
interest, and more needs than the Carolinians in their naked- 
ness, who are obviously on a lower cultural level. Their loose 
family ties, their unchurchly habits, their simpler way of 
life bring them into contrast with the at least outwardly more 
modernized Chamorros.” 

In many of the passages quoted, Fritz unintentionally 
gives us much insight into the attitudes of the German ad- 
ministrators, as well as a vivid picture of the Saipanese of a 
half century ago. His descriptions are in many ways more 
relevant than the equally vivid accounts by Le Gobien two 
hundred years earlier, since the people described by Fritz 
are the actual parents and grandparents of the people of our 
study. Few changes in the make-up of the population have 
occurred since his time. The Germans, unlike the Spaniards 
who intermarried with upper-class Chamorros, did not mix 
socially or intermarry (although, according to informants of 
today, one German doctor left seven illegitimate children 
by a Chamorro woman). With the coming of the Germans, 
the systematic introduction of foreign elements into the 
population stopped, but so did the chance of upward mobil- 
ity through free social intercourse and intermarriage with 
the ruling foreigners. This social segregation was to continue 
under the Japanese. 

Although the Germans considered the Saipanese “back- 
ward” and attempted to educate and improve them accord- 
ing to German standards, they genuinely tried to be benef- 
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icent rulers and to modify the native values and customs 
gradually. Their point of view is expressed by Fritz in his 
criticism of the early missionaries: “These priests were not 
able men; they wanted, in one year, to reap fruits which only 
long years of patience, consideration of the characteristics of 
their pupils, and wise concessions in small matters [sic!] 
could ripen.” The attitude of present-day informants toward 
the German period seems to indicate that this policy was 
successful so far as popularity with the natives was con- 
cerned. Older Saipanese who remembered the German time 
told us with shining eyes of the games sponsored by the ad- 
ministrators at the close of school and on holidays. These 
games included young and old, men and women. Many 
native games were played by the men, and potato-races, 
sack-races, and so forth, were introduced for the women. 
Prizes for the winners and a lavish feast for all participants 
were provided by the German officials. In 1947, during 
our visit, German peasant dances in appropriate costume 
were presented by the older girls at the school Christmas 
party. The costumes were made and the music and dances 
taught by the Sisters, who had preserved the tradition for 
over thirty years. Men and women who went to school under 
the Germans almost all remembered enough of the language 
to make themselves understood in it forty years later. Several 
of the native officials spoke wistfully of the days when “only 
seven Germans’ lived on the island, and said that they had 
not minded the German regulations. They had known what 
they must and must not do and were otherwise left in peace. 

Whether the rosy light in which the older inhabitants now 
see this early period is entirely due to the German adminis- 
trative policies is, of course, questionable. Undoubtedly the 
almost universal tendency of the middle-aged to glorify the 
days of their youth plays a part, and also the fact that this 
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was the last time they could remember themselves in rela- 
tively undisturbed possession of their island, before the 
Japanese and, later, the American influx. At any rate, what- 
ever the reason, the German period is now looked back on 


as “the good old days.” 


In 1914, shortly after the outbreak of the European war, 
the German Marianas were seized by a Japanese naval 
squadron. No resistance was offered and the transfer was 
peaceably accomplished. German residents, including the 
priests, were deported, and the Japanese navy took full 
control. For the natives, this event ushered in an era which 
was to bring far-reaching changes in their status. To be sure, 
the Japanese were not strangers to them. During the latter 
years of the Spanish regime, and especially during the 
German period, 80 to 90 per cent of the export and import 
trade of Saipan was with Japan. Japanese foodstuffs and 
manufactured goods had become almost indispensable, and 
Japanese traders were familiar. A few Japanese had married 
Chamorro women and settled on Saipan. However, these 
contacts with a numerically small group of Japanese indi- 
viduals can hardly have prepared the Saipanese for the total 
transformation of their island, economically, socially, and 
politically, which took place in the next few years. 

The Japanese interest, though at first military and stra- 
tegic, soon focused on colonial expansion and on the use of 
the islands as permanent settlements for their surplus popu- 
lation. They were a non-Christian, militaristic, and indus- 
trialized people with religious, ethical and economic stand- 
ards entirely foreign to anything the natives had theretofore 
experienced. Within ten or fifteen years the natives found 
themselves transformed from the chief element in the popu- 
lation to a small and unimportant minority, living on suffer- 
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ance in the midst of a rapidly growing Japanese civilization. 
The census of 1920 showed 1,758 Japanese in the Japanese 
Marianas. In 1930 there were 15,000 and by 1937 42,000, of 
which between 20,000 and 21,000 were on Saipan. 

This tremendous increase in population was accompanied 
by a complete change in the island economy. The Japanese 
early instituted the production of sugar on a large scale. The 
island was transformed into a vast sugar-cane plantation, and 
large sugar refineries and factories for by-products were con- 
structed. The natives, considered unsuitable for factory 
work and inefficient as farmers, were seldom employed, and 
Japanese laborers were imported. Native property rights 
were respected, but all land not owned by individuals at 
the time of the Japanese occupation became inaccessible 
to them. Commercial fishing and most other remunerative 
enterprises were forbidden to them, and they were thrown 
back on subsistence farming and, for cash income, on manual 
labor such as stevedore work or copra growing on the smaller 
islands. A few large landowners made profits by renting their 
land to the Japanese sugar companies, and a few farmers 
grew sugar cane which they sold to the factories, but for most 
of the natives the opportunities for making money were 
greatly restricted. Japanese traders extended credit and 
even lent money to many of the poorer farmers; when 
the farmers were unable to meet the payments, they were 
forced to go to the small islands as copra workers to work 
off their debts. Since these islands had no schools or estab- 
lished health services, the children of the Chamorros and 
Carolinians so exiled grew up without education or medical 
care. 

When the Japanese first arrived, the priests were expelled 
with the other Germans, and for seven years the Chamorros 
were deprived of that most important institution in their 
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culture, the Church. In 1920, the Japanese occupation of the 
islands was recognized under a League of Nations Mandate 
which required the admission of Christian missionaries. In 
1921 Spanish Jesuits were sent out by the Vatican and mis- 
sions and church schools were reéstablished. 

The natives remained a farming people while modern 
Japanese towns with shops, movies, theaters, restaurants, 
and geisha houses grew up around them. Automobiles and 
bicycles filled the streets, and railroads traversed the island. 
In spite of the fact that most of them were concentrated in 
their own quarter of Garapan and were excluded from much 
of the Japanese life, the native islanders were inevitably 
influenced by these changes and experienced consequent 
alterations in their outlook and standard of living. The Japa- 
nese, planning to make Saipan a permanent extension of their 
empire, encouraged the indoctrination of the natives with 
Japanese ideas. A school for native children was established 
in which the Japanese language and ethics were stressed 
and much nationalistic propaganda was taught. All children 
were “expected” to attend for from three to five years, but 
the capacity of the school was never sufficient to admit more 
than 80 per cent of the children of school age. Groups of 
promising young people were taken on “tourist” trips to 
Japan, and many privileges were granted to those who most 
thoroughly adopted Japanese ways. 

Despite the fact that the Japanese regarded the native 
population more as an obstacle than an asset, they were 
fairly conscientious in their treatment of them so far as 
their physical welfare was concerned. They expanded health 
services both in the native communities and in the school. 
They drilled the children in calisthenics and encouraged the 
young men in Japanese wrestling and other sports. The 
native diet was enlarged, though probably not improved, by 
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the introduction of imports such as canned meat, canned 
fish, and canned milk, and large quantities of rice. 

So, for nearly thirty years, the natives continued as a 
minority community in the midst of an alien civilization. 
After the readmission of the priests, their religious observ- 
ances were at first not seriously interfered with. Interisland 
travel was permitted, and the Saipanese Chamorros main- 
tained their ties with their Guamanian cousins until the early 
1930’s, when the policy of the Japanese toward their island 
wards began to change. Commerce and communication with 
Guam were discouraged and finally cut off altogether. 
Obstacles began to be put in the way of religious observ- 
ances; for instance, a period of compulsory drilling was or- 
dered at 5:00 a.m., the hour of the daily morning mass. In 
response, the Chamorros changed the hour of their mass to 
4:00 a.m. Imports from Japan decreased as war preparations 
advanced, and many articles of food became scarce. Soon 
the natives were forbidden to purchase these foods entirely. 
Finally, in 1941, the natives were ordered to leave the towns 
and stay on their farms. At the same time, public celebra- 
tion of mass was stopped, since the Chamorros were not 
allowed to leave their farms to attend. Only one priest re- 
mained to minister to them, and he went about as much as 
possible from farm to farm, baptizing babies, celebrating 
marriages, and performing what offices he could, but even 
this was increasingly opposed by the Japanese authorities. 

In the late thirties, Tadao Yanaihara (24), a Japanese 
economist, was sent by his government to the islands to 
prepare a report for the League of Nations. In summing up 
the Japanese aims in regard to the natives and contrasting 
them with those of previous administrations, Yanaihara says: 
“If Spanish rule insisted on Catholic evangelization of the 
natives, German government focussed its attention on eco- 
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nomic exploitation . . . In the case of Japan and the South Sea 
Islanders no such economic consideration exists. The exploi- 
tation of the islands is not . . . dependent upon the produc- 
tion and purchasing power of the natives . . . The future 
expansion of industry and trade . . . willdepend . . . upon 
the Japanese colonists whose superior efficiency and produc- 
tive power will diminish the importance of native labor. The 
protection of native population is not an economic considera- 
tion with Japan as it was with Germany . . . The South Sea 
Government is not dependent on the tax-paying power of 
the natives. In fact, they are even a financial burden. Viewed 
from a realistic, utilitarian point of view, it may seem more 
profitable for the government to leave the natives to dwindle 
naturally and let Japanese immigrants fill their place. Some 
might even support this policy on the ground that it will pro- 
vide an outlet for the expanding population of Japan and 
allow more vigorous exploitation of the natural resources 
of the islands which will result in greater enrichment of 
world trade . . . In working for the welfare and develop- 
ment of the islanders, the government is mindful only that 
they form a ‘sacred trust of civilization,’ in the terms of the 
mandate .. . No country on earth can be expected to 
administer a colony purely or solely for the protection of the 
natives, and certainly no other country could have better 
approximated the ideal.” 

Although the Japanese considered the natives as inferiors 
and excluded them from most of the Japanese institutions 
and businesses, there was some fraternizing — more, cer- 
tainly, than with the Germans. It must be remembered that 
there were no working-class Germans on the island, only a 
handful of officials. Some of the Japanese working people did 
associate with the upper-class Chamorros. Several of the 
Chamorros we knew had had Japanese friends and acquaint- 
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ances of whom they spoke with affection. There was some 
intermarriage between the two peoples. One elderly Japa- 
nese who had married a Chamorro woman and had several 
sons (who considered themselves Chamorros ) was still living 
in Chalan Kanoa in 1947. On the other hand, the very fact 
that there was a large population of Japanese laborers and 
small farmers whose way of life and economic position did 
not differ greatly from their own made the islanders more re- 
sentful of their segregation under the Japanese than under 
the Germans, who were obviously high officials and persons 
of rank. Realizing that opinions expressed to Americans 
could not be taken at face value, we never asked our inform- 
ants directly about their feelings toward the Japanese, but 
some of their spontaneous comments may be worth record- 
ing. The resentments most often expressed were toward not 
being admitted to the same schools as the Japanese children, 
not being employed in offices and other “white-collar” jobs, 
not being allowed to travel to Guam after the mid-thirties, 
and not being permitted to buy many of the imported foods 
in the last years before the war. These remarks all came from 
the well-to-do and educated Chamorros. All classes also bit- 
terly resented having been forbidden to gather for mass and 
other religious observances during the last years, when the na- 
tives were confined to their farms. Babies had died unbap- 
tized, and older people without last rites, and been buried 
without a priest to read the service. Marriages could be 
celebrated only when the priest could get to the farm. These 
were extremely serious deprivations. 

That the Chamorros did feel crushed and that they har- 
bored a good deal of suppressed resentment is suggested by 
Embree’s description of their behavior after the arrival of the 
Americans, when Chamorros were employed as exterior 
guards for the concentration camps containing Japanese 
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civilians. Embree (6) states that the guards “sometimes 
treated Japanese and Korean civilians rather roughly, even 


striking them on occasion . . . A Military Government offi- 
cial . . . remarked that the Chamorros often ‘bullied’ the 
Japanese.” 


In 1944 the United States forces invaded Saipan. They 
landed on June 15, after several days of aerial and naval bom- 
bardment. This event took the islanders, including the Japa- 
nese, completely by surprise, since they had been taught that 
the Japanese navy was invincible and that the Americans 
could not possibly approach the island. At the beginning of 
the bombardment the civilian population, Japanese and na- 
tives alike, escaped to the hills, most of them taking nothing 
with them but the clothes that they wore. There they re- 
mained in hiding for several weeks, while the battle raged 
around them. After the conquest of the island was completed 
on July 9, the United States Marines rounded them up and 
brought them into concentration camps. The people, espe- 
cially the children, were in a deplorable condition. They had 
had only such food as they could gather and had been very 
nearly without water. Many had been injured by shrapnel. 
The hills were full of dead and wounded, and the natives had 
seen their children, parents, and friends killed before their 
eyes. They had lost all their possessions and found them- 
selves once again in the hands of an unknown power. It must 
be remembered, too, that this was, for the natives, the first 
experience of violence since early Spanish days. They were 
thoroughly terrified. They had been told by the Japanese that 
the Americans, if they landed, would kill the men and take 
the women off to the ships, but this, apparently, they had not 
believed. One informant told us, “We knew the Americans 
were Christians, too.” Many gave themselves up eagerly to 
the American soldiers whenever they could get in touch with 
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them, shouting that they were “Saipan people” and not 
Japanese. 

The Saipanese were from the beginning kept in a separate 
camp from the Japanese civilians, and they were not treated 
as enemy aliens. For their own protection, however, it was 
thought necessary to keep them in semi-confinement while 
the immense numbers of Japanese prisoners and American 
military forces remained on the island. In November 1944 
they were moved from the temporary shelters where they 
had first been collected into the village of Chalan Kanoa, a 
Japanese millworkers’ town whose buildings had escaped the 
complete destruction of most of the other structures on the 
island. Here the islanders were kept behind barbed wire until 
July 1, 1946. They were allowed out of the village only on 
special passes which were granted to those who went to work 
or who wished to farm pieces of land allotted to them for 
vegetable growing. In the early months of 1946, the fifteen 
thousand Japanese civilian prisoners were repatriated. After 
this, the natives were allowed free circulation and were able 
gradually to regain those parts of the battle-scarred island 
not occupied by United States military and naval forces. 

During the first year and a half of the American occupa- 
tion much had been done toward the rehabilitation of the 
Saipanese. The Church was reéstablished. Housing was pro- 
vided, at first in the Japanese millworkers’ houses, later by 
construction of new houses out of the salvage from bombed 
buildings and lumber from disused military barracks. The 
paraphernalia of daily life — furniture, cooking utensils, bed- 
ding, clothing, and so forth — were provided from military 
stores, at first free of charge, later by purchase through the 
trade stores. Until the end of 1946, free food was issued by 
the Navy. A school was established in August 1944, Between 
1945 and 1947 the Saipanese Chamorros and Carolinians who 
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had been sent to other islands as laborers were repatriated 
and established in the village. Native labor was much in de- 
mand after the beginning of demobilization of the United 
States forces, and most able-bodied natives found employ- 
ment by which they could earn money to reéstablish their 
economy. Native handicraft articles, however poor, were in 
great demand as souvenirs among the American enlisted men, 
who, having little on which they could spend their money, 
paid exorbitant prices for them; this traffic proved a lucrative 
source of cash income for the natives. The people were given 
access to farm lands, some agricultural tools were provided, 
and they were encouraged to grow food crops both for their 
own use and for sale to the Army and Navy commissaries. 
The fishing industry was revived. It was left in the hands of 
the Japanese civilian prisoners until their repatriation in 1946, 
when the small fishing fleet was taken over by a private co- 
operative composed of the Garapan Carolinians. The natives 
were encouraged to establish small businesses, and many re- 
tail stores, barber shops, ice-cream parlors, and so forth, 
sprang up in the village. 

In the field of administration, native affairs were put as 
much as possible under the jurisdiction of native officials. 
Chiefs were first appointed by United States commanding 
officers, but in December 1944 the first native election was 
held, and from that time on the people took over more and 
more of the functions of government, including the raising 
of taxes to cover government expenses. Their decisions, of 
course, were always subject to the approval of Naval Military 
Government authorities. 

Thus by 1947 the native population was well on its way 
toward economic recovery. Every family had a house or 
part of a house in Chalan Kanoa or in one of the farm villages 
that were being established near by. All had access to farm 
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lands. All had some means of livelihood, and many were 
rapidly accumulating wealth. 

On the other hand, their world was completely changed. 
Their prewar homes were gone, and they were settled in an 
unfamiliar part of the island. Although land had been allotted 
to them, it was in most cases on a temporary basis only, since 
the establishment of claims to prewar holdings was a slow 
and complicated process. The Spanish priest who had been 
with them for many years was replaced by an American 
Capuchin father from Guam who was far more modern in 
his outlook and who permitted much in the way of dress and 
social behavior that they had been taught to consider sinful. 
Long accustomed to submitting to authoritarian government, 
they had democratic practices and responsibilities rapidly 
thrust upon them. Inexperienced in financial matters, they 
were encouraged to undertake business enterprise. It was 
necessary for them to learn a new language in order to com- 
municate with their rulers, and, for the third time within fifty 
years, they had to adapt as best they could to a new set of 
cultural values. 
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The Saipanese People 


I n the summer of 1947 most of the native population 
of Saipan lived in the village of Chalan Kanoa. A few families 
had recently settled in one or another of the small farm com- 
munities which were springing up within a few miles of the 
main village, but community life centered in Chalan Kanoa. 
The Chamorros preserved the custom, developed under Span- 
ish rule, of living in the villages and going out daily to their 
fields, which were often some distance away. They traveled 
back and forth in bullcarts, leaving the village early in the 
morning and returning at dusk. A few families lived on their 
farms, but this was an exception. 

The village of Chalan Kanoa was divided into five admin- 
istrative districts. Only Carolinians lived in District 4. The 
other districts were inhabited by Chamorros, with the excep- 
tion of District 5, which housed the former residents of Tana- 
pag, some Chamorro and some Carolinian. The school, the 
church, and the native administration building were situated 
in the center of the town. The administration building con- 
tained the offices of the district chiefs, the courtroom, and the 
assembly room for the native legislature. It also contained 
the native medical dispensary, which was conducted by Navy 
doctors assisted by a Chamorro medical practitioner. 
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Chalan Kanoa had an outdoor moving-picture theater and 
a number of general merchandise shops, ice-cream parlors, 
barber shops, and the like. There were fish markets and 
butcher shops and one baker. Since none but natives were 
allowed in the village without a special pass, shops inside 
the village were patronized mainly by the native population. 
Along the edges of the village, facing the public roads, were 
many commercial establishments — vegetable markets, shoe- 
makers, radio repair shops, laundries, jewelers, restaurants — 
which catered chiefly to American customers. 

The village was attractive looking. The older part had wide 
streets lined with poinciana and other flowering shade-trees. 
The houses had gardens and flowering hedges in front. Be- 
hind the houses were rows of small cookhouses. Much of the 
village life went on in the area between houses and cook- 
houses. Here children played, women went back and forth, 
laundry was spread out, corn was ground on flat stone slabs, 
fish nets were mended. Chickens, dogs, and an occasional cat 
contributed to the domestic scene. 

Most houses were provided with electricity from a power 
plant in the village, financed by the inhabitants. The village 
had a sewage system, installed by the Navy, but the individ- 
ual houses had no plumbing. There were public spigots along 
the streets, one for every five houses, and at the end of each 
block was a public shower and toilets, one side for men and 
the other for women. Water was provided from the island 
water supply under control of the Navy. This consisted of 
several deep wells on the east side of the island from which 
water was pumped to all island installations. These wells 
were periodically tested and chlorinated. There existed in the 
village many old surface wells dating from the Japanese occu- 
pancy. They were covered with concrete slabs and the na- 
tives were forbidden to use the water from them. It was a 
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common sight, however, to see the concrete covers pushed 
aside and children and adults dipping out water for drinking 
and washing. These wells were not tested. 

The older houses, built for Japanese millworkers, were 
made of concrete and contained two or three rooms, one 
used as a living room and the other or others for sleeping and 
storage. The cooking was done in a separate shed or lean-to 
behind the main house. Surrounding the concrete-built Japa- 
nese town several streets of new wooden houses had been 
constructed, some built by the Navy but the majority by 
individual families, who were allowed to salvage lumber from 
abandoned American military barracks for this purpose. A 
few had two stories, but most were the traditional one-storied 
dwellings with from two to four rooms. These wooden houses 
were gaily painted, usually white with bright blue, yellow, 
or pink trim. Most had wide porches in front, and all, wooden 
and concrete alike, were raised several feet above the ground 
on wooden or concrete posts. The windows lacked glass 
panes, but had heavy wooden shutters that were closed when 
it rained. New construction was active in 1947, the Cha- 
morro districts spreading inland from the center of the town, 
the Carolinian more along the shore of the lagoon. 

The houses of the well-to-do Chamorros were furnished 
in the American manner, with curtains, rugs, upholstered 
furniture, china and glassware, and so forth. The vast major- 
ity of Chamorro and especially Carolinian houses, however, 
were poorly equipped. A few iron bedsteads, one or two sal- 
vaged or homemade chairs and tables, some pegs on which 
to hang clothes, and the necessary domestic utensils were all 
the furnishing they had. The houses were clean and well 
kept. Both Chamorros and Carolinians have a high standard 
of cleanliness. All in all, by 1947 the Saipanese were appar- 
ently as well housed, though not as well equipped, as they 
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had been before the war. Much of this was due not only to 
the encouragement and help from the Naval and Civil Ad- 
ministrations, but to active efforts toward rehabilitation on 
the part of the people themselves. 

Though the Chamorros and Carolinians now shared the 
same physical environment and followed approximately the 
same outward patterns of life, there were still considerable 
differences between them in those aspects of their culture 
which most influence personality development. 


THE CHAMORROS 


As has been said, the Chamorros are a farming people. 
Possession of land and of livestock is still their greatest inter- 
est and source of security. Ownership of land also carries the 
greatest prestige value, although, in 1947, the possession of 
money and political power was becoming a strong rival, and 
many natives were beginning to abandon farming for busi- 
ness enterprise or employment by which they could make 
more money. The average Chamorro, however, devotes most 
of his time and interest to his land. Cattle and pigs are highly 
valued, and the former are almost a necessity, since trans- 
portation to and from the farms depends on the possession of 
a bullcart. Cows as well as bulls are used as draft animals. 
There are no milch cows. Cattle are also slaughtered for meat. 
Pigs are much prized and are used for meat, chiefly for feasts 
and celebrations. A pig is not slaughtered for everyday fam- 
ily eating. 

At the time of our study, all Chamorro families had the use 
of farm land. Relatively few, however, had regained posses- 
sion of the particular piece that they had owned before the 
war. Land claims were in the process of settlement, but much 
land previously owned by the natives was now in use by 
Army or Navy installations. Also, land that was bulldozed 
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and pounded into camp sites and airstrips during the post- 
invasion period had been made permanently useless for farm- 
ing with native implements, even when no longer held by the 
military forces. The people who had not regained their own 
land had been given title to plots as nearly as possible simi- 
lar in size and fertility, but with the provision that it could be 
taken away from them should another native prove a better 
claim to it or should it be needed for military purposes. This 
created a sense of instability and deterred the owners from 
making permanent improvements. 

The houses in Chalan Kanoa were for the most part per- 
manent homes. Family life and patterns of living were re- 
establishing themselves. Concomitantly, however, a differ- 
ence in aims and values was developing between the older 
and younger generations. The older groups were attempting 
to reéstablish life as they had known it, the younger to adopt 
modern American ways. The older women, for instance, still 
wore long dresses in the Filipino mestiza style described by 
Fritz. Up to the coming of the Americans, their Church had 
forbidden short skirts and sleeveless dresses. Very soon after 
the American regime began, however, the girls who worked 
in Army and Navy establishments became self-conscious 
about their “old-fashioned” dress. They made themselves 
“modern” clothes which they took with them to work. On the 
way between the village and their place of employment, they 
went into the woods and changed dresses, and on the way 
home in the evening changed back again. After the arrival 
of the American priest, this subterfuge became unnecessary, 
and the dress of most of the younger women was by 1947 in- 
distinguishable from that of any young American. Some even 
wore slacks. The young men were perhaps less affected by 
the “modern” trend than the girls, since they were still largely 
absorbed in their farms and were in any case accustomed to 
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more freedom. A good many, however, were planning to be- 
come mechanics, office workers, or shopkeepers instead of 
farmers. They wanted to own automobiles and radios, and 
both sexes were beginning to rebel against the strict super- 
vision and chaperonage and the arranged marriages of the 
old regime. 

Another characteristic of this period was the accentuation 
of economic and social ambition and rivalry. The Chamorros 
have long had a well-defined class system, partly hereditary, 
partly based on wealth, position and education. After the 
American occupation economic differences were largely ob- 
literated. Very few had any possessions at all. Those who had 
been in good positions were anxious to regain their economic 
standing, and the ambitious who had been less well placed 
felt that this was an opportunity to rise in the social scale. 
A class of “newly rich” merchants and tradesmen was grow- 
ing up and challenging the old aristocracy for position and 
leadership. 

Under this impetus an economy began to develop that 
seemed to lack permanent foundations and to threaten future 
disappointment. Practically the only source of money for the 
Saipanese was, in the last resort, the United States military 
forces stationed on their island. For some time after the 
American invasion native labor was in demand and a large 
proportion of the native population was on the United States 
government payroll. Others were privately employed as 
domestic help by American families. As a result, there was 
plenty of money in circulation. Individual Chamorros were 
able to offer $1000 for secondhand jeeps, and, by 1948, $80,- 
000 had been collected by the priest, in voluntary contribu- 
tions, for the building of a new church. The native commun- 
ity could support a number of business enterprises, besides 
raising taxes to support the local government. But even in 
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1947 the military establishments were being rapidly reduced 
and personnel withdrawn. At the same time, United States 
subsidies for native enterprises and administrative expenses 
were being curtailed. According to plans at that time, the oc- 
cupying forces were to be drastically cut and, eventually, 
only a small group of Civil Administrators left on the island. 
If these plans are carried out, the natives can no longer count 
on extensive employment by Americans as a source of in- 
come, and it seems improbable that they will be able to sup- 
port anything like the number of small retail businesses that 
were being established during the “prosperity” of 1947. This 
will mean another shift in economic position for the individ- 
uals involved and bids fair to create further confusion and 
anxiety. 


In spite of modern trends, the Church still represents an 
important stabilizing influence. It provides patterns not only 
of belief but of behavior which regulate the life of the indi- 
vidual from infancy to old age and relate him to his com- 
munity. Chamorros of all ages attend mass daily, at 5:00 
A.M., before starting for their farms or work. Most families 
have morning and evening prayers at home. Church festivals 
are frequent and colorful. Statues of the Madonna and the 
saints, decorated with elaborate floral ornaments, are carried 
through the streets, preceded by singing choirboys and fol- 
lowed by the entire population in solemn procession. Almost 
all Chamorro houses, however sparsely furnished, contain 
pictures and colored images of saints, displayed in prominent 
positions and surrounded by wreaths of paper flowers. Many 
of these statuettes are relics of pre-invasion times, having 
been carried by their owners into the hills and kept with 
them during the weeks of hiding. Baptisms, confirmations, 
marriages, and funerals are held in the church, followed by 
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feasts at home. Godparents are important figures, next only 
to parents and grandparents, and are held in great respect. 
Children attend “Church school” two or three times a week, 
after regular school hours. They have their First Communion 
at the age of about seven, and this is made the occasion for a 
family celebration. Practically all children and young people 
belong to religious societies. The Society of San Stanislao 
includes boys from seven to twelve years old, and the Society 
of San Luis those of thirteen and over. Girls from ten up be- 
long to the Society of Santa Maria, and married women to 
Santa Maria Concepcion. Membership in these societies is 
considered important. Those whose behavior does not come 
up to standards required by the Church are expelled. 

The basic unit of Chamorro social organization is the bio- 
logical family of father, mother, and children, but extended 
family ties are maintained. When a man builds a house or 
gives a feast, his brothers, brothers-in-law, and cousins are 
expected to come and help him. He in turn is expected to 
help out relatives who get into financial difficulties and to 
favor his relatives if he is in a position to do so. He feels more 
responsibility for his extended family than for the community 
as a whole. Grandparents play a considerable role. It is tradi- 
tional to name the first children after them, and they help 
care for the children, often keeping them while the parents 
go off to the fields. Grandparents usually bring up orphans 
and illegitimate children. The mother’s parents on the whole 
have more to do with the children than the father’s, but it is 
not unusual for the paternal grandparents to bring up or- 
phans or motherless children. 

Chamorro families have many children. Babies are loved 
and made much of. There is little preference between boys 
and girls. Several informants told us that many families pre- 
ferred girls, because they helped in the house, but others 
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preferred boys because of the patriarchal valuation of the 
male, which was reinforced by Japanese influence. Since the 
United States occupation, pregnant women are required to 
come to the hospital for delivery, but before that time mid- 
wives attended them in their homes. The mother’s mother or 
sisters came and helped with the housework until the mother 
was able to resume her duties, which was generally not more 
than a week after the birth of the child. According to the old 
custom, the mother did not leave the house until forty days 
after delivery, and the baby was taken to the church for bap- 
tism by its godparents. This rule has been modified by mod- 
ern medical teachings, and the mother now usually attends 
a follow-up clinic two or three weeks after the baby’s birth 
and then resumes her normal life. 

The baby sleeps with its parents and is nursed whenever 
it is hungry. There are no hard and fast rules for time or 
method of weaning and toilet training. Generally the child 
is weaned when it begins to walk, but before this it has al- 
ready been accustomed to having tastes of the family meals 
when it wants them. In some families a child is allowed to 
nurse as long as it wishes, up to four or five years, even after 
the arrival of another sibling, but this is unusual. Weaning 
is accomplished either by sending the baby to stay with its 
grandparents for a time, until it gets used to eating solid food, 
or by putting some bad-tasting substance on the mother’s 
breasts. 

Toilet training is casual and is not started until the child 
is able to run around. After that it is scolded or spanked for 
relieving itself in the house, and gradually it is encouraged to 
use the public toilets. Small children are given cans or other 
receptacles for use in the house and at night. Since the child 
spends most of its time outdoors and wears no underclothing 
in babyhood, cleanliness in the daytime presents no great 
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problem. Our informants knew of no cases of bed-wetting 
beyond the age of three or four years. They also said that 
constipation was never a problem, although diarrhea was 
frequent. 

The baby is generally petted, admired, and indulged. The 
father as well as the mother spends much time caring for and 
playing with it. But as soon as a young sibling is born, the 
older one is left a good deal to shift for itself. Parental over- 
protection may continue into late childhood in the case of 
the youngest in the family. For instance, one fifteen-year-old 
boy in our sample, an only child, was accompanied to all 
tests by one or both parents. On the whole, when a new 
baby arrives, the toddler is turned over to the care of his 
older siblings. Boys as well as girls are expected to take care 
of younger brothers and sisters. It is not uncommon to see a 
boy of nine or ten walking through the village with a baby 
on his back. Little girls are almost always so burdened. We 
once watched a game of hopscotch played by a group of 
small girls. Although several had large babies perched on 
their hips, their balance and skill seemed in no way to be 
hampered. The children seem to be fairly tolerant of their 
young charges, though they show considerable irritability 
with their age-mates. The boys especially do a good deal of 
fighting. Our informants stated that temper tantrums were 
common in children up to five or six years old, but rare 
beyond that age. Children early learn to help with the fam- 
ily work. Little girls of six or seven sweep the floors, make 
beds, and so forth, and little boys run errands and generally 
make themselves useful. The boys like to be taken by their 
fathers to the farms and to help in the gardens. The children 
are not, however, overburdened with work. After the age of 
seven, they spend half the day in school and much time at 
play. A miniature version of the ancient Chamorro weapon, 
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the slingshot, is a popular toy. The boys make them out of a 
forked stick and bits of string and use them for hunting 
birds or for idle target shooting. We once saw a pile of about 
thirty such weapons that had been confiscated from mis- 
chievous small boys during a single morning at school. The 
boys also play marbles and a game resembling golf, for 
which they use a ball and a long stick halfway between a 
golf club and a hockey stick. The girls often have homemade 
dolls, but imitative play such as “playing house” is appar- 
ently unknown to them. Like the boys, they prefer competi- 
tive and active games like hopscotch. Lack of interest in 
playing house might be due to the fact that housework is a 
reality for them from an early age and does not appear to 
them as play. Up to the age of thirteen or fourteen years, 
boys have a great deal of freedom. They wander about in 
small “gangs” without supervision, doing pretty much what 
they like and returning home only for meals. Girls are more 
carefully watched, but up to about ten are also fairly inde- 
pendent. 

We were unable to get much information regarding the 
prevalence of masturbation and other sex play among chil- 
dren. All our informants were more or less evasive on the 
subject, which they evidently did not consider a proper topic 
for discussion. They generally appeared not to understand 
the question at first, then either flatly denied the existence 
of such practices or said that if there were children who did 
such things, they had never heard of them. This was, at 
least, revealing as to the attitude of the adults. 

Discipline varies greatly from family to family. In gen- 
eral, the father is the disciplinarian. Misdemeanors are re- 
ported to him and punished by him. Children are frequently 
beaten with leather straps or many-thonged whips. Even 
grown girls are whipped by their fathers for staying out late 
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and other disobedient behavior. All of our informants told 
us that many Chamorro families were very harsh with their 
children and often neglectful. Children are often left in 
the village for several days, in the casual care of neighbors, 
while their parents go to the farms. Our informants, how- 
ever, themselves Chamorros, were unanimous in condemning 
these practices, which they considered cruel and unfeeling, 
and were indulgent toward their own children and much 
concerned with their welfare. 

Children are taught respectful manners toward their eld- 
ers. In the upper-class families, much of the old formal 
Spanish tradition is maintained. Children and young people 
kiss the hand of elders in greeting. Even middle-aged women 
perform this ceremony when greeting an older relative. 

While adolescent boys work on the farms or seek employ- 
ment, adolescent girls are kept busy at home until they 
marry. The Chamorro home is still a domestic workship. 
Most families possess a sewing machine, and the family 
clothes are made at home. Corn is ground for tortillas in 
stone mortars. Those who grow coffee roast and grind it 
themselves. Cooking and washing for a family of ten or 
twelve people takes much time. An increasing number of 
girls are employed either as office workers or as domestic 
help in Army and Navy families, but the majority stay at 
home and help with the household. 

In the “old-fashioned” families, adolescent girls were 
strictly chaperoned and never allowed to associate with boys 
except in the presence of an older woman. Mixed dancing 
was forbidden by the Church. This situation, however, is 
being modified rapidly. In spite of supervision, premarital 
relations occur and illegitimate babies are not uncommon. 
These children are usually cared for by the mother’s parents 
and no stigma is attached to them. The mother, however, 
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is severely criticized. The arrival of a baby less than nine 
months after marriage excites no great remark, and wedding 
and christening are celebrated unself-consciously by both 
Church and family, even when they occur only a few weeks 
apart. 

In former times, marriages were arranged by the parents, 
the family of the bridegroom taking the initiative. Nowa- 
days, according to several informants, the young people usu- 
ally make their own choice, but the old custom is retained 
in the ceremonial of the engagement. The boy’s parents go 
to the girl’s parents and formally ask for her hand. Engage- 
ments are often of long duration. According to old Chamorro 
rules, the fiancé was required to provide for the support of 
the bride during the engagement period, in proof of his 
worth as a future husband, and this custom has persisted to 
a considerable extent. Many families require their prospec- 
tive son-in-law to work for them; sometimes they delay the 
marriage for three or four years in order to prolong the 
period when they can command his services. At the time of 
the marriage the groom sends a large present of money to 
the bride’s parents. The marriage celebration is shared by 
the two families. The Church service is held at noon and is 
followed by a feast at the house of the bride’s parents. In 
the evening the groom’s parents give a feast. After marriage 
the young couple generally live with the boy’s parents until 
they can build a house of their own. The groom’s family 
gives him land and provides furniture. The bride’s family 
gives dishes, sheets, clothes, and jewelry. The land and 
house belong to the man, the household furnishings to the 
woman. The man is very definitely head of the family. 

Since Saipan is a Roman Catholic community, divorce 
does not exist. Marital infidelity is to some extent tolerated 
for men, but not for women. Separations occur, the woman 
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usually returning to her parents’ home and keeping the cus- 
tody of her children. One informant told us that she knew 
of ten cases where one marital partner was “living with 
someone else,” but these relationships are not recognized. 
Widows are considered to be heads of their households, and 
if not in a financial position to take care of themselves and 
their children are helped by their families or by the public- 
welfare organization. 

Old people are cared for by their children or grandchil- 
dren. In case of death, the relatives prepare the body for 
burial and dig the grave. Even those who die in the hospital 
are re-dressed at home. Burial takes place within twelve to 
twenty-four hours. Funeral feasts, attended by relatives and 
friends, are given by the immediate family. There are defi- 
nite rules for the wearing of mourning — one year for parent 
or spouse, six months for brother, sister, or child over eight 
years, three months for first cousins, and so forth. 

Interwoven with this pattern of life many old beliefs per- 
sist. Among most of the younger people they appear in the 
form of superstitions or legends, but with many of the older 
people they still rank as serious beliefs. Several informants 
told us that “old people are afraid of the dead coming back.” 
In some families girls are not allowed out after dark during 
their menstrual periods because “ghosts will make them 
sick.” The belief in the taotaomona (people of old time) and 
anite (ancestor spirits) is still prevalent. These spirits in- 
habit the forests near their former dwelling places. They are 
particularly connected with banyan trees, to which many 
magical qualities are attributed. Those who have an ancestor 
in a particular tree may pray to it, and they will be enabled 
to find lost objects. Anyone who urinates on the ground un- 
der a banyan tree will become sick and be unable to urinate. 
Anyone using bad language near a banyan tree will be vis- 
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ited by misfortune. One informant, a Guamanian by birth, 
told us seriously about a cousin of hers who had disappeared 
in the woods and never been seen again — the taotaomona 
had stolen him. Hornbostel (11) tells of a Chamorro he knew 
in Rota in 1925 who was a good Catholic, had spent most 
of his adult life as a prize-fighter in England and on the 
Continent and spoke cockney English, yet who refused abso- 
lutely to venture into a part of the jungle which was inhab- 
ited by the taotaomona of another family. Birahs or bihus 
are another form of ghosts which can cause sickness or mis- 
fortune. Duhendes are “bad fairies, little, like a little boy or 
girl, pretty.” They kidnap children. 

These and other stories and myths are well known to all, 
including those who consider themselves too sophisticated 
to take them seriously. One story was told us by a thir- 
teen-year-old girl in connection with a Rorschach response. * 
“There was a girl called Sirena. Her mother sent her across 
the river to get coconuts, but on the way back she stopped 
and played in the river because she liked the water so much. 
Her mother and her godmother came to look for her. Her 
mother was very angry and said, ‘Since you play so long in 
the water you can turn into a fish’; but her godmother said, 
‘No. Your part of her can turn into a fish, but my part will 
stay a girl.’ So half of Sirena turned into a fish, but the upper 
half stayed a girl, and she became a mermaid and lived in 
the water.” 

Herb medicine still flourishes. There are medicine women 
who know the properties of certain leaves, bark, fruit, and 
roots and make poultices and other remedies from them. 
These women are called on to treat minor ailments and are 
given presents, not money, in return for their services. The 


* The identical story is quoted by Laura Thompson in Guam and Its 
People, p. 251. 
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Chamorros are on the whole health-conscious. They go freely 
and often to the village dispensary and are willing to ac- 
cept modern medical treatment, though they seldom follow 
through any long-continued therapy. Nevertheless, they still 
repair to the medicine women for the treatment of boils, 
skin infections, “hot sickness,” and other ailments. 

Besides this materia medica to which no particular magi- 
cal properties are attributed, there are remnants of true 
magic remedies, known to and dispensed by a few of the 
older women. Our informants, all relatively young and “mod- 
ern, denied any knowledge of these, but agreed that they 
existed and that some of the “old-fashioned” people believed 
in them. 


THE CAROLINIANS 


The Carolinians of Saipan should not be confused or 
equated with the present inhabitants of the Caroline Islands. 
As was mentioned earlier, the Saipanese Carolinians have for 
several generations been living in relatively close contact 
with the Europeanized Chamorros and have been subject 
to the environmental pressures of the Spanish, German, and 
Japanese administrations, which were quite different from 
the pressures experienced by the natives who remained on 
the Caroline Islands. It would make for clarity in this case, 
if not for accuracy, if we referred to the Saipanese Carolin- 
ians as Kanakas, as they call themselves on Saipan. Unfor- 
tunately, Kanaka is a nonspecific white man’s term for native 
throughout the Pacific and is often derogatory. It is because 
of this that we have preferred to use the more historically 
accurate term Carolinian. On Saipan, however, “Kanaka” 
has been adopted by both Chamorros and Carolinians as 
meaning the Saipanese Carolinians and does not seem to 
carry any depreciatory overtones. It is probably significant 
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of the attitude taken toward the first Carolinian settlers that 
this term was applied to them, but it has now been incor- 
porated by the Carolinians themselves, and they even use it 
at times to differentiate themselves from present inhabitants 
of the Carolines. There were on Saipan several Chamorro or 
Saipanese Carolinian men who had spent some years work- 
ing on one or another of the Caroline Islands and had mar- 
ried women native to those islands. These wives, however, 
were not generally referred to as Kanakas. They were de- 
scribed as “from Yap,” “from Palau,” and so forth. 

The Carolinians live under the same conditions as the Cha- 
morros. They inhabit the same village, they belong to the 
same church, they share in the same political organization, 
they have equal opportunities for employment and educa- 
tion. Their economic situation is the same, and most of the 
pressures which we have described for the Chamorros ap- 
ply equally to the Carolinians. There are, however, some 
quite fundamental differences between them. The Carolin- 
ians have a different family and community organization, 
and the “get-rich-quick” trend which many of them share 
with the Chamorros operates against a different background. 
Conflicts between old and new values are for them greater 
in some areas, less in others. 

With the Carolinians as with the Chamorros, the biologi- 
cal family is now the official social unit, but the actual dif- 
ferentiation between members of the family and other mem- 
bers of the community is much less clear. The system of 
clan ties and responsibilities has been carried over from 
their old social organization and has come to include the 
Carolinian community as a whole. The Carolinians organize 
on a communal basis. The Saipan Fishing Company is a 
good example. All commercial fishing on Saipan is in the 
hands of this company. It was organized by the entire pop- 
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ulation of District 4, each member of the community con- 
tributing to the original financing, and each sharing in its 
profits or losses. At the time of our stay, Fishing Company 
trucks were used on Sundays, when the Fishing Base was 
closed, to collect breadfruit and other wild foodstuffs in the 
hills, and these foods were distributed free to the whole 
Carolinian community. This communal tendency shows it- 
self in the social as well as in the economic fields. Children 
are regarded as belonging almost as much to the extended 
family as to their individual parents. They are often passed 
about from household to household; older children volun- 
tarily change domicile within a wide circle of relationship. 
When this occurs the child assumes the name of the family 
with whom it resides. There is altogether less family soli- 
darity and more community solidarity than among the Cha- 
morros. In spite of this, a number of ambitious Carolinian 
men have succumbed to the modern competitive trend and 
have entered the field of individual commercial enterprise, 
even in some cases arousing the suspicion that they were 
using community funds for so doing. This, for the Carolin- 
ians, is a much wider deviation from the accepted commu- 
nity pattern than it is for the Chamorros, who have long been 
accustomed to economic and social competition. Among the 
older people of the Carolinian community, hereditary pres- 
tige still outweighs present accomplishment and financial 
standing. One Carolinian informant, speaking of a prosper- 
ous district chief, said, “Oh, no, he is not high, he is just 
elected. No one would bow down in front of him.” These 
values are in sharp conflict with the present system of com- 
petitive economy and democratic political organization. 

On the other hand, modern American standards of dress 
and social custom are in some ways more easily accepted by 
the Carolinians than by the Chamorros. The former had less 
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contact with the Spanish and have been much less influenced 
by the Church. They never acquired the standards of per- 
sonal modesty and decorum imposed on and accepted by the 
Chamorros. The strong patriarchal family discipline, with its 
formal code of manners, strict supervision of young girls, 
and suppression of sexual interests, does not exist among 
them. The rules governing social behavior are based on old 
clan patterns modified by environmental pressures rather 
than on standards imposed by the Church. Modern Ameri- 
can standards of dress, social intercourse between the sexes, 
and relative freedom of the younger generation are closer 
to their own customs than were the Chamorro patterns of 
behavior, which until recently have represented the influence 
to which they have been most exposed. 

The Carolinians are primarily a fishing people. Most of 
them own land and raise vegetables, and many own a cow, 
a few pigs, and goats, but they are not traditional farmers 
like the Chamorros. They kill their pigs and goats for feasts 
on ceremonial occasions, but for everyday living they de- 
pend on fish. The Carolinian quarter in Chalan Kanoa bor- 
ders on the lagoon, and much of the life goes on along the 
beach. Chamorro children seldom go swimming, but the 
small Carolinians spend much time in the water and are 
expert swimmers and divers. Carolinian fishermen with long, 
three-pronged spears and small drop-nets can always be seen 
seeking fish in the shallow water. Parties of men and women 
together do lagoon fishing with seine nets. Up to the time 
of the United States occupation, Carolinian men made out- 
rigger canoes. Now they chiefly use small boats purchased 
or salvaged from the Navy. One favorite and picturesque 
craft much in use at the time of our stay was made from an 
aluminum airplane wing-tank, with a native wooden out- 
rigger attached to it— an almost symbolic combination of 
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the old and the new cultures. Carolinians also do deep-sea 
fishing, using LCT’s purchased from the United States Com- 
mercial Company. They are proving to be good navigators, 
even in mechanized craft. 

The Carolinian districts in the village are less well kept 
than the Chamorro districts. Few have flower gardens, 
though some have crudely carved wooden decorations 
around the windows. Most houses are surrounded by wooden 
platforms like large tables, raised about two feet above the 
ground. On these, babies lie in baskets, children play, and 
men and women of all ages lie about, smoking and sleeping. 
The children under five or six years wear either no clothes 
at all or a little shirt hardly reaching to the waist. Women 
can still be seen in the alleys between the cookhouses wear- 
ing nothing but a short skirt. The houses are very simply 
furnished. Adults as well as children sleep several on one 
bed or mattress. Even prosperous families who own shops 
and send their children to school in pretty, freshly laundered 
dresses each day make little attempt at more elaborate ways 
of living at home. The houses and their surroundings are 
clean, but untidy. 

The immediate social unit is the biological family. Ac- 
cording to the laws imposed by German and Japanese 
authorities, the father is the head of the family and the 
children take his name. A married woman officially bears her 
husband’s name, but does not use it in private life. Both 
Chamorros and Carolinians follow the Spanish custom of 
using the mother’s maiden name as well as the name of the 
father. The son of Manuel Alasab and Maria Igisaiar, for 
instance, would be Jesus Igisaiar Alasab, according to pres- 
ent official usage. But the tradition of matrilineal descent is 
strong in the Carolinian, and he will give his name as Jesus 
Igisaiar as often as he will use the official version. Family 
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names do not mean much to the Carolinians in any case. As 
we have said, children and young people frequently assume 
the name of the household in which they temporarily reside, 
irrespective of biological or even permanent adoptive rela- 
tionship. The biological family nomenclature seems to rep- 
resent a recently superimposed system with which they do 
not deeply identify. 

The families live in individual houses and own land indi- 
vidually. Property is usually vested in the woman, and the 
matrilineal system of inheritance prevails. Since this is a 
matter of custom and has been given no legal sanction by 
the various occupying authorities, it is not strictly adhered 
to, and owners of property exert considerable choice in nam- 
ing their heirs. In general, land is inherited from the mother 
by the eldest daughter, who is then responsible for sharing 
its produce with her younger siblings until they are inde- 
pendently established. Sometimes land is left to the eldest 
son, with the same obligations. Sometimes property is willed 
to a favorite child who has cared for the parents, or to an 
adopted child who has been more attentive than other mem- 
bers of the family. Sometimes it is divided among all the 
children. 

Although the Carolinian woman has a more independent 
economic position than the Chamorro woman, since she gen- 
erally owns the property and inheritance passes through her, 
she has a less important position personally. Men are looked 
upon as the masters. In a few of the less acculturated fam- 
ilies, the woman is not allowed to stand upright in the pres- 
ence of men or to eat in the same room. In some families 
where this extreme subservience of wife to husband has dis- 
appeared, the woman must still bow down in the presence 
of her brother. Many traces of brother-sister and other intra- 
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familial taboos remain. Adolescent boys are often sent out 
of the home to live with another family. 

Carolinian marriages were formerly arranged by the par- 
ents of the girl, and girls were married off very young, some- 
times even before the onset of menstruation. This is unusual 
now. Boys and girls generally make their own choices. Pa- 
rental disapproval does not prevent the young couple from 
setting up housekeeping for themselves and remaining in 
good standing with the community. Nowadays, practically 
all Saipanese Carolinians are married “in Christo” by the 
Catholic priest, but until fairly recently the only ceremony 
was a large feast, given jointly by the families, at which the 
parents of the bride and groom exchanged presents of food. 
This feast is still to them an important part of the ceremony, 
when the match meets with the approval of the respective 
families, as is generally the case. Although the Carolinian 
marriage customs are less elaborate than the Chamorro cus- 
toms, their marriage feasts are lavish. Pigs and goats are 
slaughtered and roasted. During our stay on the island there 
were several occasions when no bread could be bought from 
the baker in Chalan Kanoa for several days, his whole out- 
put having been reserved for a Carolinian wedding. 

Carolinian families usually do not have as many children 
as do Chamorro families. There are regulations concerning 
the times at which intercourse is permissible. After the birth 
of a child, the father is not allowed to approach his wife un- 
til the child is able to walk alone. (It is believed that a 
breach of this rule would cause the child to fall ill, though 
this can be circumvented if the father makes a certain “medi- 
cine” to give it. ) 

Although all native women are supposed to come to the 
hospital for delivery, the authorities have been less suc- 
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cessful than with the Chamorros in making the Carolinian 
women comply with this regulation. When the baby is born 
at home, the mother’s mother assists and cares for her daugh- 
ter. If she is not available, the father’s mother or the father 
himself officiates. Boy babies are preferred, and boy children 
are favored throughout childhood, although at least one girl 
in the family is considered desirable. Since children do a 
good deal of the work of the household, couples with small 
families, or with grown-up children independently estab- 
lished, often adopt children. No distinction is made between 
adopted children and those born in the family. 

The Carolinian baby does not get as much fuss made over 
it as does the Chamorro baby and in consequence is not as 
sharply displaced by the next sibling. The baby nurses when 
it wills, but is not so constantly carried around by its mother 
as is the Chamorro baby. It is early turned over for part of 
the day to the care of its older siblings and gets less super- 
vision than the small Chamorro. For example, most of the 
five- and six-year-old Chamorro children were brought to the 
tests by their mothers or, more rarely, their fathers. None 
of the little Carolinians was so accompanied. They came with 
older siblings or friends who were themselves coming for 
testing. 

Until fairly recent times no attempt was made to wean the 
child. He gradually learned to share the family diet, but 
continued to nurse if he felt like it up to eight or ten years 
old. Nowadays the child is generally weaned when he be- 
gins to run around by himself. No specific methods are used. 
The mother simply ceases to give him the breast when she 
thinks that he is getting old enough to eat otherwise. 

A little more effort is expended on toilet training, but here 
again standards are variable and lenient. The Carolinian 
child generally does not wear clothes until he is five or six 
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years old. Diapers are put on him at night in babyhood, and 
if he continues to wet and soil after his family think that he 
is old enough to know better, he is spanked. We were un- 
able to get any very definite statements about the age at 
which cleanliness was expected of him. “Small child not 
spank, big child spank,” was as near as our informants could 
get. (One woman informant added, “No good hit brother’s 
child,” a revealing comment on the position of the brother. ) 

All our Carolinian informants insisted that Carolinian par- 
ents do not beat their children as much as Chamorro parents 
do, but Carolinian children are also beaten and slapped, not 
only by their parents but by older siblings. We once saw a 
naked Carolinian baby, not yet steady on its feet, staggering 
down the street screaming, pursued by its father with a 
leather cat-o’-nine-tails in his hand. Passers-by seemed in no 
way surprised or concerned. 

Pre-adolescent masturbation and sex interests were denied 
by our Carolinian informants as by the Chamorros, but their 
attitude toward these topics was strikingly different. While 
the Chamorros were embarrassed and evasive, the Carolin- 
ians could and did describe sexual practices in full detail 
and with entire freedom. In this connection one informant 
told us that it was a usual practice for a young Carolinian 
man when in love to go into the woods and masturbate 
while thinking of his loved one and repeating her name. 
According to our informant, this act had a magical influence 
on the feeling of the beloved and was not simply a sexual 
outlet. 

Carolinian children, like Chamorro children, divide their 
time between work and play. In the autumn of 1947 the ma- 
jority attended school, but there were still quite a number 
who did not. Small children are expected to make themselves 
useful at home according to their capacities. As with the 
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Chamorros, children from seven or eight years on are made 
responsible for the care of younger siblings during play 
hours. Carolinian children are more irritable with each other 
than are Chamorro children. They are altogether more spon- 
taneous in their emotional expressions, gayer when happy 
and more explosive in their outbursts of irritability. The girls 
twelve to fourteen years old are especially “giggly” and hoy- 
denish with each other, but short-tempered and rough with 
the younger children. 

Adolescent boys and girls spend much of their time help- 
ing in the house or in the fields; some of them take paid 
employment, handing over most of the wages to parent or 
guardian. Carolinian girls and women, as well as boys, work 
in the fields, often caring for the gardens and livestock while 
the man of the family goes fishing. 

Traditionally, girls and women were considered unclean 
during the menstrual period, and it was the custom for them 
to retire to special huts for the duration of the menses. We 
were unable to ascertain the extent to which this custom is 
still followed. It apparently varies greatly with the degree of 
“modernization” of the family. As far as we could find out, 
no menstrual huts exist in the village now. Our informants, 
while more outspoken than the Chamorros about sexual mat- 
ters, tended to be more reserved and evasive on the subject 
of the present survival of old beliefs and rituals. 

Present-day Carolinians all belong, at least technically, to 
the Roman Catholic Church. They are baptized, confirmed, 
married, and buried by the Church. Many of the youth of 
both sexes belong to the religious societies. Most of the Caro- 
linian homes have religious pictures and images of saints, 
and Carolinian children wear gold and silver crosses and 
other religious emblems around their necks, just as the Cha- 
morro children do. They attend mass, and many of them join 
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in the religious processions and other observances. Never- 
theless, the Church does not have as much influence on their 
lives. Their customs of dress and social behavior and their 
sexual attitudes have been very little affected by religious 
teachings. If a Carolinian festival takes place at the same 
time as a Church festival, most Carolinians will attend the 
former. Membership in the Church seems to be for them 
more a matter of social conformity than of fundamental 
belief. 

Carolinians still perform “native” group dances, which are 
modified versions of old rituals. On these occasions they wear 
“native” dress, loincloths or grass skirts for the men, wrap- 
around skirts for the women, flower wreaths and shell orna- 
ments for both sexes. When these dances are performed in 
public, the women now wear a short-sleeved white blouse. 
The large group dances are performed by men only. 

The Carolinians have special customs for mourning. When 
a member of the family dies, the other members of the 
household must walk about the house with bowed heads for 
nine days. The mother and daughters, and the sister if the 
deceased is a man, cut their hair short. For a month they 
must walk about very slowly, their heads covered with a 
scarf which is pulled down over the face in public. Recently 
the wearing of black for mourning has been taken over from 
the Chamorros by such Carolinians as can afford it. 

Many Carolinians are unwilling to accept modern medical 
treatment and resist attempts to get them to the hospital 
and clinic. They rely much more on their native remedies. 
One of our informants had a great deal of knowledge of 
native medicine and was able to give us information about 
Chamorro as well as Carolinian practices, though she did 
not know the ingredients of the Chamorro remedies. Accord- 
ing to this informant, some “medicines” belong to Chamor- 
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ros and some to Carolinians, and they do not know each 
others’ remedies. Both go to “medicine people” of the other 
group for remedies not known to their own people. 

Carolinians use herb medicines and also massage accom- 
panied by chanted incantations. Both men and women can 
be initiated in medical lore. The knowledge of certain for- 
mulas is a private possession. Such knowledge is transmitted 
to a chosen son or daughter, but this individual may not 
dispense the remedy while his parent still lives. No one is 
supposed to make medicine from formulas which are the 
property of somebody else. Carolinian medicine men and 
women are now paid in money, though formerly in goods. 

Older Carolinians believe that illness, especially mental 
illness, is caused by spirit possession. Asthma is said to be 
caused by a husband’s beating his wife. Our informant was 
unable to explain its occurrence in children, although she 
admitted that it was common in childhood. 

In summarizing, it may be said that although the modern 
young Carolinian appears superficially much like the young 
Chamorro in dress and behavior, the Carolinian is actually 
much closer to his original culture. Perhaps the difference 
in attitude can be exemplified by the reactions of a Cha- 
morro and a Carolinian on looking at the pictures in a book 
on the history of their peoples. The Chamorro, seeing an 
illustration depicting the village life of naked Chamorros in 
the days of the first missionaries, shook his head and said, 
half incredulously, “So those are my ancestors!” The Carolin- 
ian, looking at a photograph taken in 1930 of a group of 
half-naked Carolinians, exclaimed eagerly, “Oh, there is my 
husband’s sister!” 
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The Selection of Subjects 
for Study 


lin were, at the time of the selection of our samples, 
4796 natives living on Saipan. The 1 July 1947 Naval Mili- 
tary Government Unit Report lists them as follows: 


Chamorros Carolinians 


Males under 16 years 935 238 
Males over 16 years 965 802 
Females under 16 years 912 209 
Females over 16 years 942 293 

Total 38754 1042 


Nearly half of the native population was under sixteen years 
of age, that is, 49 per cent of the Chamorros and 48 per cent 
of the Carolinians. 

It was our original intention to select a sample of 100 Cha- 
morros and 100 Carolinians in five age groups, with 20 indi- 
viduals in each group. The age ranges were to be: five 
through seven years; eight through ten; eleven through thir- 
teen; fourteen through seventeen; and eighteen and over. 
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Our first list was made on this basis. In order to enlarge the 
number in each age group, we subsequently decided to take 
100 Chamorro and 100 Carolinian children from five through 
seventeen years, and later 50 adults if time permitted. 

Our sample was obtained from the United States Military 
Government Census. For the Chamorro sample every twen- 
tieth household, beginning at the first of the alphabet, was 
selected, and those members suitable for our age groups 
were chosen. Age groups not entirely completed in this way 
were filled by choosing children of suitable age and sex, 
alphabetically, from the intermediate households. As has 
been stated, the original selection included only 80 children. 
The remaining 20, and 5 replacements for children on our 
original list who proved unobtainable, were chosen from the 
census list of Aslito Village. Here the children of required 
sex and age were selected from every third household, be- 
ginning at the end of the alphabet. 

Our aim was to have four age groups, equally divided as 
to sexes: 24 children from five to seven; 26 from eight to 
ten; 26 from eleven to thirteen; 24 from fourteen to seven- 
teen; and children were so chosen from the census. Later it 
appeared that the birth dates given in the census were not 
in all cases entirely accurate, so that some modification in 
the numerical composition of the groups resulted. Some fur- 
ther slight changes in the numbers in the different age groups 
occurred between the administering of the Rorschach and 
intelligence tests, owing to intervening birthdays. 

All children on this final Chamorro list were given the 
Rorschach and Bender Gestalt tests and physical examina- 
tions. Six were unavailable for the intelligence tests, and 
substitutions were made which will be described in the chap- 
ter on those tests. 
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In selecting the Carolinian sample, only the District 4 
census was used, since the District 5 list contained so many 
Chamorro households that random sampling without includ- 
ing Chamorros was extremely difficult. Thus none of the 
so-called Tanapag Carolinians were included. From the Dis- 
trict 4 list, children of the required ages and sexes were 
selected from every fifth household. Again, as with the Cha- 
morro sample, age groups were completed by taking chil- 
dren alphabetically from the households omitted in the first 
list. 

We were less successful with the Carolinians than with 
the Chamorros in obtaining all the children of our original 
list for testing. Nine replacements had to be made on the 
basis of availability. Of the nine who failed to appear, one 
fifteen-year-old boy was working for the Fishing Company, 
and two fourteen- and fifteen-year-old girls were housemaids 
and could not or would not leave their jobs. Three children 
of one family did not attend school and could not be found 
by the messenger. One ten-year-old girl whose sister was 
also included in our sample was reported “sick,” and two 
boys of six were too shy to come. Therefore, five boys and 
four girls had to be replaced. Owing to pressure of time, we 
effected this replacement by taking children of the required 
ages and sexes from the classrooms. Thus the Carolinian 
sample is not as truly random as is the Chamorro, and the 
substitutions made probably tend to favor the Carolinians, 
since five children who had never been to school were re- 
placed by five school children, and three who had left school 
for work were replaced by three who had elected to con- 
tinue their schooling. The ten-year-old girl reported sick had 
attended school and the substitution in her case probably 
did not affect the sampling. 
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The 100 Carolinian children thus selected were given the 
Rorschach and Bender Gestalt tests. Only 95 of them could 
be obtained for physical examination and intelligence tests. 
No replacements were made for physical examinations. For 
the intelligence tests, substitutes were chosen as described 
in the chapter on those tests. 

To summarize, we had a random sample of 100 Chamor- 
ros, 50 boys and 50 girls, between the ages of five and seven- 
teen, representing 5.4 per cent of the Chamorro population 
under sixteen years, and a sample of 100 Carolinians of the 
same distribution of sexes and ages, of which 91 per cent 
were selected at random and 9 per cent on availability, rep- 
resenting 22.3 per cent of the Carolinian population under 
sixteen years.* The Carolinian sample included only the 
Garapan group. 

A brief analysis of the samples may serve to illustrate 
some of the characteristics of the two peoples. 


THE CHAMORRO SAMPLE 


Among the 100 children in our Chamorro sample, we 
found the following family and sociologic constellations: 


Both parents dead: 9 children in 5 families; all lived 
with maternal relatives 

No father: 13 children in 5 families; one family on 
welfare 

No mother: none 

Stepfather: 3 children in 2 families 

Stepmother: 5 children in 3 families 

Adopted: 1 child 


* We are aware that both samples included children through seventeen 
years. However, we had no children under five years. The samples, there- 
fore, probably represent somewhat larger percentages of the populations of 
the two groups between the ages of five and seventeen. 
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Number of families represented in sample: 50 

Average number of children in family: 4.8, range 1 to 10 
Families with 1 to 4 children: 25 

Families with 5 or more children: 25 

Only child: 1 

Twins: 1 pair, boy and girl 


There were 76 children from 89 families who had lived on 
Saipan for generations. The other 24 children came from 11 
families that were all originally from Saipan, but had spent 
some years on other islands as workers under the Japanese 
and had been repatriated to Saipan after the American occu- 
pation of the islands. The latter group included children from 
the following islands: 


Pagan (Marianas): 13 children in 5 families 
Alamagan (Marianas): 8 children in 1 family 
Palau (Carolines ): 7 children in 4 families 
Yap (Carolines ): 1 child 


The school-attendance and occupation records of the Cha- 
morro children were: 


76 children in school 

2 boys and 4 girls under seven years not in school 

1 boy and 1 girl of seven years not in school 

1 girl of ten years, from Pagan, in school for the first 
time 

2 girls, thirteen and fifteen, from Pagan and Alamagan, 
who had never been to school (one worked as a do- 
mestic; both were illiterate ) 

7 boys, fourteen through sixteen, no longer in school (1 
worked for a native barber, 1 ran his own farm, 2 
worked on father’s farm, 3 helped at home) 
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7 girls, fifteen and sixteen, no longer in school (1 worked 
as a domestic, 1 as a student nurse in the Navy hos- 
pital for natives, 2 as typists in United States govern- 
ment offices, 3 helped at home) 


Thus, 6 children from thirteen to sixteen years of age were 
wage-earners, 5 of them (girls) in United States naval estab- 
lishments or Navy families. 

In economic position, the families represented in the sam- 
ple covered a wide range, from one family on welfare, sev- 
eral on a marginal subsistence level, to owners of prosperous 
businesses and landowners who had had large holdings be- 
fore the invasion. In social position, they ranged from almost 
illiterate copra-workers from the smaller islands to well- 
established families with the old Spanish tradition of man- 
ners and education and high standing in the native com- 
munity. Three mothers of children in our sample were 
Carolinians, two of whom were natives of Palau. 


THE CAROLINIAN SAMPLE 


It was more difficult to obtain reliable information for 
the Carolinian group than for the Chamorros. As has been 
mentioned, it is common among the Carolinians to pass chil- 
dren about from one household to another, changing their 
names accordingly. Many children are listed as “wards,” with 
no information about their parentage. Many others are in- 
cluded in families into which they have been adopted, and 
there is no way of distinguishing them from those belonging 
biologically to the family. Carolinian children still tend to 
call themselves by their mother’s name, although they are 
listed in the census under the father’s. The breakdown of 
the Carolinian family groups follows. 
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Both parents dead: 7 children in 7 families; 6 lived with 
maternal relatives and 1 (girl) with her stepfather 
No father: 16 children in 12 families; 10 lived with their 
mothers and 2 with maternal relatives 

No mother: 7 children in 3 families; all lived with their 
fathers and were cared for by oldest girl 

Stepfather: 5 children in 5 families 

Stepmother: 1 child 

Adopted: 6 children in 6 families; in 5 cases it was not 
determined whether parents living or dead; 1 child 
had parents living and siblings in our sample 


Number of families represented in sample: 65 

Average number of children in family: 3.5, range 1 to 9 
Families with 1 to 4 children: 50 

Families with 5 or more children: 15 

Only child: 9 

Twins: 1 pair, girls, apparently identical 


There were 68 children in 48 families from Saipan, and 32 
children in 17 families from other islands, as follows: 


Agrigan (Marianas): 10 children in 6 families 
Anatahan (Marianas): 2 children in 2 families 
Asuncion (Marianas): 11 children in 4 families 

Pagan (Marianas): 2 children in 1 family 

Yap (Carolines ): 2 children in 1 family 

Other small Carolinian islands: 5 children in 3 families 


As in the case of the Chamorros, the latter families were 
originally from Saipan and had spent varying amounts of 
time on the other islands as laborers under the Japanese. 
Two families (5 children) had returned to Saipan before 
the American invasion. 
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The school-attendance and occupation records were: 


68 children in school 

1 boy and 2 girls under seven years not in school 

1 boy and 4 girls of seven years not in school 

2 boys of eight, 3 boys of nine, and 1 of ten years not 
in school 

2 girls of nine years not in school 

9 boys, thirteen to sixteen years, no longer in school 
(5 were employed in various Navy establishments, 4 
worked on their farms ) 

2 girls, thirteen and seventeen, no longer in school (the 
younger stayed at home, the older worked in the Navy 
laundry ) 

5 girls, thirteen to sixteen, who had had no schooling; 
all were illiterate (2 worked as domestics, 1 worked 
in a native ice-cream parlor, 1 cared for household 
and younger siblings [mother dead], and 1 helped at 
home) 


Thus 9 children between thirteen and seventeen years of 
age were employed. Five boys and two girls worked for 
United States naval establishments or Navy families. 

Here, as in the Chamorro sample, there was a wide variety 
in economic and social position. Although the Carolinians 
are not in general looked upon as social equals by the Cha- 
morros, they have a definite rank order among themselves. 
Our sample included a few children belonging to families 
still considered “royal,” though they no longer held official 
power. Several of the children belonged to prosperous fam- 
ilies who had rapidly risen in the economic scale since the 
United States occupation. Others were on a marginal sub- 
sistence level, the children of fishermen, small artisans, and 
laborers. 
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One boy of seven was legally illegitimate, his father being 
a native from one of the Caroline Islands, not Christian- 
ized and married only according to his native customs. The 
mother was a Chamorro woman from Tanapag. Two boys 
were the sons of a woman listed as “single.” There were three 
children in this family, all listed under the mother’s name. 
One boy of fifteen was serving a year’s jail sentence for hav- 
ing stolen the Island Commander’s motorboat and some am- 
munition (see chapter on psychiatric cases ), and was tested 
in jail. One boy of sixteen worked in the pharmacy of the 
Civil Administration hospital and was hoping to be sent to 
the medical practitioners’ school in Guam the following year. 


THE ADULT SAMPLE 


Our adult group, which consisted of 30 subjects, 15 
male and 15 female, was a selected sample. Unfortunately, 
owing to limitation of time, we were unable to carry out our 
intention of including a random sample of adult Chamorros 
and Carolinians. When it became obvious that the time re- 
maining to us would not permit this, we decided to confine 
ourselves to Chamorros, since they constitute the majority . 
of the Saipanese population, and to include as many as pos- 
sible of those who were most successful in their community 
or had most successfully adapted themselves to Western 
thought and ways of life. Since a random sample of suffi- 
cient size to be significant was out of the question, we felt 
that the most interesting question to investigate would be, 
how nearly do those who are apparently successful approach 
Western norms in their personality make-up? Our sample 
was therefore selected chiefly on this basis. 

Eleven men and twelve women were tested without inter- 
preters. Two of the older men gave their responses in Ger- 


man. 
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The fifteen men ranged in age from sixteen to fifty-seven 
years. Five were under twenty-one and six over forty. The 
four men of fifty or over had had their schooling under the 
Germans and still spoke and understood that language fairly 
well. The younger ones had attended the Japanese school. 
Two had spent several years in professional schools in Tokyo, 
and one had been chiefly educated in an American school in 
Guam. Nine, including one boy of seventeen, were married 
and had children. No unmarried man was over twenty-seven 
years. Their occupations were: 


bo 


Native officials (elected ) 
Civil Administration, heads 

of departments 
Principal of school 
Schoolteachers 
Office workers (Army and Navy) 
Director of native codperative 
Native medical practitioner 
Handicraft worker 
Farmers 


woe —& OW K& bo 


The fifteen women composed, on the whole, a younger 
group, although our oldest subject, aged seventy-four, was 
included among them. Ten were under twenty-two years, 
and three over forty. These three had all been educated in 
Guam; the others had attended Japanese schools on Saipan. 
Four were married, one was a widow, and one had been 
housekeeper to a Spanish priest who had returned to Spain 
before 1900, leaving her with six children. Four of our fif- 
teen subjects had children, one was pregnant, and one very 
recently married. The other nine were unmarried. The old- 
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est of the unmarried women was twenty-two years old. Their 
occupations were: 


Schoolteachers (all under 


22 years ) 8 
Office worker 1 
Domestics 2 
Former nurse, now head 

of Native welfare 1 
Seamstress ] 
Housewives 2 


Our sample of thirty subjects contained one father, 
mother, and son, one father and daughter, and two brothers. 
Otherwise, none of the subjects belonged to the same im- 
mediate families. Two had siblings in our sample of children. 

The tests were administered to our sample of children be- 
tween July 1947 and December 1947, in the following order: 


Rorschach and Bender Gestalt tests, July to September 
1947 

Physical examinations, October and November 1947 

Intelligence tests, November and December 1947 


The adults received only the Rorschach and in some cases 
the Porteus Maze tests. These were administered during De- 
cember 1947 and January 1948. 
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Health and Physique 


The fact that physical development, nutritional state, 
and the presence or absence of disease play an important 
part in the attitudes and behavior of individuals is often for- 
gotten, or at least insufficiently emphasized, in psychological 
studies. In order to give as complete a picture as possible of 
the Saipanese people, it is important to review briefly their 
medical history, dietary habits, and physical condition, past 
and present, before going on to a psychological appraisal. 

The Chamorros, up to the time of the first Spanish settle- 
ments, were apparently a healthy and vigorous people. Le 
Gobien wrote: “The free and simple life which they lead — 
without cares, dependence, worry and unrest — gives them 
a degree of health which, in spite of all efforts to achieve it, 
has never been known in Europe. The majority of them 
reach extreme old age without illness. For illness is rare 
among them, and when it occurs they cure it easily by 
means of herbs of which they know the virtue.” 

This was the impression of the missionaries when they 
came to the Marianas. But no more than two years after their 
arrival, according to Le Gobien, the Chamorris Hurao in an 
address to his people made the following accusations against 
the Jesuit fathers: “They want to persuade us that they make 
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us happy, and several among us are blind enough to believe 
their words. But how can we possibly believe this consider- 
ing the fact that we have been stricken with plagues and 
diseases only since these foreigners came to destroy our 
peace? . . . Did we know, before their arrival, rheum and 
flux? If we had a few diseases, we also had remedies to cure 
them. But they bring their ills without teaching us how to 
overcome them.” 

Obviously, both viewpoints must be taken with reserva- 
tions. The first is suggestive of a fairly common stereotype 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — the popular 
idea of the healthful, happy life led by “simple children of 
nature.” It was later to play a conspicuous part in the writ- 
ings of Rousseau and Voltaire and to culminate in the fash- 
ionable spectacle of the milkmaid queen at Trianon. Hurao’s 
accusations, on the other hand, lose much of their trust- 
worthiness through the context in which they are prof- 
fered. He is made to blame the missionaries not only for 
the introduction of diseases but also — in biblical style — 
for the import of rats, mice, insects, mosquitoes, and “all 
kinds of other little men-tormenting animals.” 

Nevertheless, there seems to be no doubt that the foreign- 
ers brought with them diseases hitherto unknown to the 
islanders and that a lack of immunity against them increased 
the disastrous proportions of the series of epidemics which 
hit the Marianas during the two centuries following their 
conquest by the Spaniards. The first of these epidemics, men- 
tioned by Le Gobien, occurred in June 1688, when a ship 
from New Spain brought with her “such a bad air that every- 
body in Guam was infected by it.” The disease apparently 
showed respiratory and intestinal symptoms (“une espece de 
trheume accompagné de fievre, de flux de sang, et d'autres 
symptomes facheux”). This consequence for the Mariana 
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islanders of their new international contacts was not the last 
of its kind. Major epidemics in more or less close succession 
and with almost consistently appalling death tolls have been 
recorded not only for such diseases as smallpox and polio- 
myelitis but also for measles and whooping cough. 

If the style, the context, and the generalizations of the 
first health reports about the Mariana islanders put physi- 
cians of the twentieth century on guard against exaggera- 
tion, later developments and later reports, more specific and 
couched in a terminology more trustworthy to us, never- 
theless seem to vindicate them. Even Hurao’s complaint 
about the lack of treatment and cures proved essentially true. 
For more than two centuries following his speech, little or- 
ganized medical care was provided by the Spaniards for sick 
natives. Until the end of the nineteenth century, this was in 
keeping with the medical standards of the entire Western 
world, and particularly of its overseas possessions. Vaccina- 
tion with human lymph was used during the smallpox epi- 
demic of 1856, and repeated attempts were made to segre- 
gate lepers in a hospital, but only the Americans and the 
Germans, whose advent to power in Guam and in the rest of 
the Marianas just before 1900 coincided with a new century 
of emphasis on medical and social welfare, introduced a 
more systematic health service. In Saipan, the resettled na- 
tives had previously obtained some medical care from the 
Augustinian fathers of their mission. But there is no govern- 
ment health service recorded until the German administra- 
tion, when a hospital was built in Garapan and smallpox 
vaccinations were given to the population on a large scale. 
Under the Japanese regime, the medical personnel and the 
outpatient department of the hospital were increased, a 
certain amount of health education was given to the natives, 
and sanitary rules and regulations were strictly enforced. 
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Thus, when the Americans took over Saipan in 1944, the 
native population had been accustomed to modern medical 
concepts and treatment for many years. 

Extensive medical care was provided by the American 
occupation forces from the very beginning when the first 
civilians were brought to Camp Susupe and while the fight- 
ing was still in full force. Since then the hectic emergency 
service, in which the United States Navy’s medical depart- 
ment, Japanese, and native civilians codperated in taking 
care of an overpowering number of sick and wounded in 
tents and makeshift hospitals and dispensaries, has devel- 
oped with surprising speed into one of the best organized 
and most successful branches of the Civil Administration. In 
1947 the natives had exclusively at their disposition, besides 
a dispensary at Chalan Kanoa, a spacious and well-equipped 
hospital with a capacity of from 100 to 130 beds, of which 75 
were authorized. The staff consisted of three United States 
Navy physicians, two Navy nurses, eighteen enlisted hospi- 
tal corpsmen, one native medical practitioner, seven native 
health aides, and thirty-seven native nurses’ aides. Thus, in 
regard to hospital space and available medical personnel, 
the Saipanese had considerably better facilities than a great 
number of the American population. All health services were 
at that time rendered gratis. Under the Japanese the Garapan 
hospital, which took care of a Japanese and native population 
of 9,527 in 1937, had 22 beds and floor space for 350. It had 
five physicians, six administrative employees, and eight mid- 
wives and nurses. Natives received free treatment there until 
1922, and from then on had to pay one-fourth of the fees 
charged to Japanese. 

By 1947 the entire population of Saipan had been given 
smallpox vaccinations and tetanus and typhoid fever inocu- 
lations (19: 1948). The 200 children of our sample had all 
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received these treatments. In the same year, all natives were 
X-rayed during a campaign to determine the incidence and 
control the spread of tuberculosis, while several less exhaus- 
tive, and less successful, campaigns concerning intestinal 
parasites were still being conducted (22: July 1, 1947). 

The most interesting, and in long-range terms probably 
the most beneficial, American public health program was 
and is without doubt the official adoption of the training of 
natives as medical practitioners, midwives, and nurses. This 
program attempts to secure to the island population a steady 
supply of medically trained people who speak the native 
language and who will be available to the islanders inde- 
pendently of any vicissitudes in the supply of American 
physicians and nurses. 

Training of a few natives in modern medical methods 
occurred previously during the German administration on 
an individual basis of apprenticeship to German physicians. 
Under the Japanese, natives were trained as medical prac- 
titioners and as nurses on a larger scale and more syste- 
matically, but the training period was short, and the train- 
ing itself was officially not recognized. Training under the 
Americans was instituted, with modifications along the lines 
of the British Native Training Program at Suva, Fiji, in 
Guam in 1939 and in the Trust Territories officially in 1947. 
The Schools of Medical and Dental Assistants provide four- 
year courses, the School of Nursing a three-year course. All 
three schools are in Guam, but their students are recruited 
from all areas of the Pacific Trust Territories. 

The Chamorros, and to a certain extent the Carolinians, 
show great interest in modern medical treatments and take 
all possible advantage of the services that are offered them. 
There is no indication of resistance against Western medi- 
cine, and native medicine is used not antagonistically or 
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exclusively but rather as a supplement. In 1947 the dispen- 
sary in Chalan Kanoa gave 4500 outpatient treatments. 

The chief health problems of these people, as reported 
by naval authorities since American occupation of the 
islands, are tuberculosis and intestinal parasites. The Civil 
Affairs Handbook quotes Japanese statistics giving the 
average yearly admissions of natives to the Garapan hospi- 
tal from 1923 to 1927. These figures show that the following 
were the most common diseases among the natives at that 


period: 


Yaws 252 cases 
Intestinal parasites 131 

Roundworm 112 

Hookworm 9 

Amoebic dysentery 10 
Trachoma 95 
Pulmonary tuberculosis 23 
Syphilis 7 
Leprosy 5 


Statistics of the Military Government medical service for 
natives show that the general picture did not change mate- 
rially in the years between the Japanese report and the time 
of the United States occupation. Trachoma only had disap- 
peared from the list of diseases reported. No mention of 
trachoma was made in the dispensary reports for 1947, al- 
though a large number of cases of conjunctivitis were 
recorded. The doctors in charge of native health assured us 
in conversation that this condition was of extremely rare oc- 
currence at that time. Our findings, however, led us to 
question this statement. 

All active cases of yaws have been treated since the United 
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States occupation, and this disease has been brought under 
control. Cases of active yaws are now rare. The few lepers 
found on this island were confined to a leprosarium, a small 
settlement of wooden houses outside the village of Chalan 
Kanoa, where they were visited once or twice weekly by the 
native medical practitioner. They were given weekly injec- 
tions of vitamin B complex. At the time of this study, no other 
therapy was used. During the summer of 1947 the lepro- 
sarium had six inmates, four men and two women, one of 
whom was pregnant. One man was Carolinian, the other five 
inmates Chamorro. 

Tuberculosis and intestinal parasites remain as serious 
threats to the health of the native population. The Civil Ad- 
ministration Unit Report for July 1948 (18) stated that out 
of 700 stools examined during the previous quarter, about 
two-thirds were positive for ova and parasites, and that most 
individuals examined harbored more than one species of 
parasite. The same document reported a survey of the school 
children for tuberculosis. All children in school on June 15, 
1948, were given an intradermal tuberculin test. Sixty-two 
per cent showed positive reactions, the percentages increas- 
ing in the older age groups. Chest X-rays of the entire popu- 
lation were taken during 1946 and 1947 and the most ad- 
vanced cases of tuberculosis hospitalized, but a very large 
number of active cases, sputum negative at the time of 
examination, remained at home. 

Dietary habits, available food supply, and nutritional state 
are as important in considerations of general health as are 
infectious diseases. A historical survey of the development of 
the Saipanese must include the changes in food habits re- 
sulting from the various foreign contacts, and any appraisal 
of the islanders’ present condition must take their diet into 
account. Moreover, one of the most pressing problems of 
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the United States administration is the present and future 
food supply of the island. To what extent is it possible for 
the islanders to supply their needs locally, and what and how 
much must be imported, in order to assure an adequate diet? 
Is malnutrition an important factor in their present mental 
and physical condition? 

It is evident from early descriptions that the Mariana 
Islands in pre-Spanish times produced ample indigenous 
food for a population of close to a hundred thousand natives, 
the majority living on the four large islands, Guam, Rota, 
Tinian, and Saipan. The aboriginal diet was predominantly 
carbohydrate, from native plants, with protein from fish 
readily available. The Spanish introduced cattle and other 
domestic animals and vegetables with high protein content 
such as maize and beans. The diet of choice of the present- 
day Chamorros is still largely based on Mexican dishes intro- 
duced by the Spanish. Hot sauces, flavored with native red 
peppers, tortillas and other corn dishes, as well as meat and 
many newly introduced vegetables were incorporated into 
the basic diet. Although certain foreign imports, especially 
rice, which was indigenous but not grown in sufficient quan- | 
tities, became increasingly in demand as foreign contacts 
increased, Saipan was to all intents and purposes self-sup- 
porting so far as food was concerned until well into the Ger- 
man period. The commerce with the outside world which 
grew up during the German occupation increased the de- 
mand for imported foods, and this tendency continued under 
the Japanese. 

Fritz gives a fairly detailed account of the food habits and 
resources of the Chamorros of the early twentieth century. 
According to him, “the Mariana islanders do not have a bad 
table. They have no worries about food. Although they do 
not like to miss rice as their daily fare, they are able to get 
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without effort all kinds of substitutes from the woods.” In 
his list of foodstuffs which, at his time, were indigenous and 
available in plenty, there are noted besides fish, crayfish, and 
shellfish, the following sources of animal proteins: flying fox, 
wild chickens, wild pigeons, ducks and snipes, sea turtles, 
seabirds, gull eggs, wild and domestic pigs, chickens, beef 
and carabao, and deer. At that time, that is, about 1902, there 
were still 400 cattle, as well as a herd of 100 wild cattle, on 
Saipan alone. There were besides about 800 wild cattle, 
“thousands of wild pigs,” and several hundred wild goats on 
Tinian. This island, according to the German census of April 
1, 1902, had a population of 36 Chamorros and 59 Caro- 
linians, while 967 Chamorros and 621 Carolinians lived then 
on Saipan. “Almost each family of Chamorros and Carolin- 
ians has one or more heads of cattle.” The abundance of wild 
meat has, except for the seafood, the flying fox, and the land 
crabs, long since been reduced to almost nothing. Even the 
wild pigeons, which survived longest, have been practically 
exterminated by the marksmanship of American soldiers and 
sailors. 

The other main foodstuffs which grew wild or were culti- 
vated in the early 1900’s on Saipan were the following: Coco- 
nuts which, since the coconut palms were almost completely 
destroyed by the beetles Brontispa Marianas and Oryctes 
rhinoceros, now have to be imported from the northern 
islands; Indian corn; several species of sweet potatoes; many 
kinds of bananas; sugar cane; breadfruit (with and without 
seeds); arrowroot; blue and yellow taro; yams; manioc; 
Federico nuts; pandanus; almonds; beans and peas; turnips; 
squash; melon; watermelon; sweetsop and soursop; papaya; 
guava; mango; pineapple; coffee; and cocoa. Most of these 
are still existent, and many others such as carrots, lettuce, 
cabbage, cucumbers, onions, soybeans, and eggplants are 
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cultivated in addition. But the wild fruits often rot in the 
woods. Only the Carolinians gather them. It was a Guama- 
nian Chamorro residing on Saipan who told us with admira- 
tion and envy about the groups of Carolinian men who col- 
lected the breadfruits in trucks and distributed them in their 
community, and it was a Chamorro mother who complained 
that her son, a sophisticated four-year-old, refused to eat rice 
for breakfast and clamored for wheat bread. 

Fritz gives a sample of the Chamorros’ average meals 
before the increased influx of imported foods and before the 
natives developed such a strong taste for the “exotic.” “They 
rise at about 6:00 a.m. and have as desayuno or amotsa . . . 
tcha (tea) or tchokolate . . . with it tortillas of maize which 
are dipped into a spicy broth, finadene made of vinegar, salt, 
lemon, a little water, and pepper. Instead of the tortillas they 
have sometimes bread, imported Zwieback, or rosquete, a 
cake of arrowroot starch, sugar, eggs, and pork-fat. At twelve 
is the dinner, nataloane, which consists of hinegsa (boiled 
rice), fish or meat, tortilla or atole (fine cornmeal boiled in 
coconut milk), and besides, according to the season, yams, 
blue taro, bananas, or breadfruit. As merienda, at 3:00 or . 
4:00 p.m., they have coffee, chocolate, or aho, that is, grated 
young coconut with arrowroot starch and sugar in hot water 
. . « The cena at 7:00 or 8:00 p.m. consists of about the same 
dishes as the nataloane . . . Meat is roasted on the spit or 
panfried. Fat used for frying is mostly coconut oil.” 

Fritz mentions only a few dishes which seemed to him 
more characteristic for the Carolinians than for the Cha- 
morros: meat or fish cooked with breadfruit in the earth- 
oven; grated coconut intermixed with pieces of fish or cray- 
fish, rolled in banana leaves, and thus fried or boiled; raw 
fish with lemon, salt, and grated coconut; and meat or fish 
with vegetables stewed in coconut milk. We may surmise 
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that, during the pre-invasion times of stable diet, the food 
consumed by Chamorros and Carolinians had about the 
same over-all nutritional value, although some of their dishes 
differed in composition and the modes of preparation. There 
seems to have been a steadily increasing trend toward the 
inclusion of imported foodstuffs in the diet of both groups. 
This trend, which became significant only during and after 
the German period, was to a certain extent encouraged by 
commercial interests of the occupying nations; it was, to a 
greater extent, gradually forced upon the natives under the 
Japanese, as more and more of their island became part of 
sugar plantations and was lost for farming or the gathering 
of wild products. However, according to our informants, the 
trend toward making imported foods such as rice main 
elements of the diet seems to go back further into the past 
and to have been much stronger in the Chamorros than in the 
Carolinians, who, on the average, had less purchasing money 
and generally showed more resistance toward adopting 
the ways of the various foreign powers. 

During the Japanese period imported rice became the 
basic staple of diet, replacing to a considerable extent the 
native-grown taro and other starches. Wheat bread became 
popular as a luxury. Canned fish, easily available in Japanese 
shops before the war, was widely used. However, when 
shortages of imported foods developed concomitant with 
Japanese war preparations and the natives were banished to 
their farms, they were again able to provide themselves with 
a fairly adequate diet from their own lands. 

The American invasion destroyed, for the time being, all 
native food supplies. The bombardment destroyed the crops, 
killed and dispersed livestock, and drove the natives into 
the hills where they lived for weeks in the open, short of food 
and water. When they were finally rounded up and herded 
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into concentration camps, they were bordering on starvation. 
They were fed and cared for by the Navy, but for many 
months were unable to grow any food for themselves. 
Gradually land was reallotted to them, but the Navy free- 
food ration had to be continued until January 1947, three 
years after the invasion. These conditions have, of necessity, 
made the people much more dependent on imports since the 
advent of the Americans than they were previously, and 
have helped to develop a taste for American foodstuffs which 
cannot be produced locally. Soft drinks and ice cream, for 
instance, are now consumed in large quantities. The United 
States Commercial Company Report for July 1946, enumerat- 
ing the goods received by the Chamorro Trade Store for that 
month, mentions $2,415 worth of foodstuffs and $2,400 worth 
of Pepsi-Cola! 

At the time of our stay the food supply was definitely in- 
adequate. Although all families by that time had farm lands, 
these plots had been so recently regained that they were not 
under full cultivation. The disappearance of the coconut tree 
had eliminated the chief native source of fats. The supply 
of livestock had been greatly reduced during the invasion. 
According to Gallahue (10), in 1940 there were on Saipan 
2,878 cattle, 2,766 hogs, 3,875 goats, and 23,731 chickens. 
In 1946 there were 378 cattle, 819 hogs, 75 goats, and 450 
chickens. It will take years for the herds to be built up to 
the point where meat from these sources can be made 
generally available. The Fishing Company was going 
through a stage of reorganization, and for several months no 
fish were on sale. Native sources of protein were thus, for the 
time being, virtually nonexistent, except for those people 
who could go out and fish for themselves. In this the Carolin- 
ians fared better than the Chamorros. 

The situation in regard to imported foods was not much 
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better. The Saipan Importing Company, a native enterprise, 
was endeavoring to establish channels for importing directly 
from the United States instead of through middlemen in 
Guam, since this latter course added considerably to the 
cost of imports. The transition resulted in delays while new 
channels were being developed. In the latter part of the 
summer, the Saipan importers’ supply of rice gave out. 
A few individual shop-owners imported small quantities 
from Guam, but were usually sold out within twelve hours. 
Supplies of flour and canned goods were also irregular and 
inadequate. The head of the native labor department told 
us at this time that he was having great difficulty in procur- 
ing workmen, since more and more men were finding no food 
in the shops to buy and were therefore turning to working 
their fields or foraging in the hills in order to feed their 
families. 

A list of the foods distributed by the native welfare organi- 
zation may provide an example of the food articles that were 
considered to be basically necessary to supplement what 
could be easily grown at home or gathered wild. This organi- 
zation made weekly distributions of essential foods to indi- 
gent, fatherless families and provided food for the leper 
colony. In January 1948 sixty-eight families and six lepers 
received relief. During that month the following supplies 
were given out: rice, 2900 lbs.; canned salmon, 1248 lbs.; 
sardines, 96 lbs.; beef, 114 Ibs. Distribution in other months 
included sugar and canned milk. 

In 1947 the Carolinians seemed to enjoy rice, wheat bread, 
and canned goods as much as the Chamorros, but they were 
clearly less dependent upon imports. When the Saipan 
Fishing Company, an all-Carolinian concern, for a few 
months reduced and even stopped its operations because it 
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could not meet the expenses of refrigeration, most Chamorro 
families went without fresh fish and, when they could afford 
it, resorted to canned tuna, salmon, or sardines; but Caro- 
linians had frequent large fishing parties of men, women, and 
children and caught fish aplenty in the lagoon. During the 
rice shortage, Carolinian men organized similar parties to col- 
lect breadfruit and various products of the jungle, while the 
Chamorros formed long lines in front of the bakery, waiting 
sometimes hours for a loaf of bread. They were upset about 
a rule which forbade them to shop at the Navy commissary 
and asked us to buy butter, beef, canned fish, and so forth 
for them. They expressed animosity against their butcher (a 
Chamorro), who distributed his meat to relatives or people 
of prestige and rudely passed over “poor or unrelated” 
Chamorros. They talked with equal indignation of the Saipan 
Fishing Company which, they said, sold its catch to the 
Carolinians first and kept only the leftovers for the Cha- 
morros. Obviously, although there was no actual danger of 
famine in 1947, there was a fairly constant and openly ex- 
pressed anxiety about and preoccupation with food, and a 
feeling of unjust deprivation among the Chamorros. In con- _ 
trast, we never heard any complaints about food from Caro- 
linians, and the only Carolinian request we had for pur- 
chasing food at the commissary was for a luxury item needed 
for a festive occasion — chicken, “number one food.” 

It was our impression, as well as that of several Chamorros 
of superior education and much interest in communal affairs, 
that in times of food scarcity the Carolinians proved more 
resourceful than the Chamorros in the acquisition and utili- 
zation of island-produced foodstuffs, and that their resource- 
fulness benefited a larger number of people in their commu- 
nity because of their more widely spread kinship ties. 
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Living habits and sanitary conditions are also important 
in considerations of health. Although the more prosperous 
Chamorros had good-sized houses with several rooms, by 
far the majority of the people lived in small houses with at 
most two bedrooms, where the family slept several in a bed. 
Individual houses did not have running water or toilets, and 
public toilets some distance away did not take care of the 
needs of small children and old people, especially at night. 
The problem was solved variously and not always too hy- 
gienically. The windows were, of course, not screened, and 
the village was infested with mosquitoes, in spite of continu- 
ous efforts on the part of the Navy and Civil Administration 
to control these pests by spraying with DDT. The children 
of our sample who came to physical examination were cov- 
ered with mosquito bites, usually scratched, which offered a 
“port of entry” for impetigo and other skin infections. 

The people rise early in the mornings. The majority attend 
mass at 4:00 or 5:00 a.m., and those who go to their farms 
start at or before daybreak. The Chamorros do not follow the 
common tropical custom of midday sleep. Few of them go to 
bed before 10:00 or 11:00 at night, and the children are not 
put to bed earlier. This means that the children get very little 
sleep. From the time they are two years old they get little 
if any more than the adults, that is, about six or seven hours 
out of twenty-four. The Carolinians have to a much greater 
extent preserved the custom of sleeping in the daytime. 
During the noon hours it is common to see whole families 
fast asleep on the platform-like structures outside their 
houses. Both Chamorros and Carolinians often leave quite 
small children in the village, to be fed by relatives or to 
forage for their own meals, while the parents go to the 
farms. The Chamorros generally have three meals a day, in 
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European fashion, but many of the Carolinians cook only 
once a day, usually in the evening, and do not have any other 
regular meals, everyone taking what he wants of cold or un- 
cooked food when he feels like it. 

Both peoples are extremely clean both personally and in 
their houses. They take showers at least once a day, and 
children can constantly be seen washing themselves under 
the frequent spigots along the village streets. The Carolinian 
children spend a good deal of time in the sea, but many of 
the Chamorros do not know how to swim and wash only in 
fresh water. 

With this background of medical history, diet, and living 
conditions in mind, we will report the physical findings in 
our sample of Saipanese children. 

The physical examinations were done during October and 
November 1947. The courtroom in the native administration 
building in Chalan Kanoa was assigned to our use for this 
purpose. 

During the examinations the children were amazingly 
coéperative. Only one child out of the 195 examined cried. 
Although many, especially of the smaller ones, were tense _ 
and silent and obviously apprehensive, their stoicism in 
submitting to examination and in following directions was 
remarkable and in striking contrast to the behavior of 
children in the average hospital clinics in the United States. 

In this our experience differed markedly from Maloney’s 
reports of the Chamorros of Guam (16). During his visit at 
the clinic at Agajia, he says, “the children of all ages reacted 
violently to clinical procedures . . . When subjected to a 
painless physical examination, abject terror spread over the 
faces of the younger children. They screamed violently . . . 
It was customary for the Chamorro mother to stifle the 
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screaming by forcibly clamping the child’s mouth together. 
On more than one occasion an exasperated mother subjected 
her enraged child to a vigorous slap. Bedlam reigned.” 
Maloney compares this to the stoical behavior of Okinawan 
children and attributes the contrast to difference in “mother- 
ing.” To be sure, our children were beyond the nursing age, 
and mothers were not present during the physical examina- 
tions. However, we had ample opportunity to observe 
the behavior of younger children and their mothers during 
clinical procedures. As they waited in the hall, most of the 
mothers had the children at the breast or gave them sweets 
to suck if they were beyond breast-feeding age. While under 
treatment by the doctor most of the babies screamed, but 
children from about three years old up were quiet and com- 
pliant. The mothers held them in their arms while the doctor 
examined them. We never saw a mother “clamping the 
child’s mouth shut” or slapping it, in the clinic, though 
slapping was common enough in general with older children. 

Our examinations corresponded to “routine physicals” as 
given in yearly school health examinations. No laboratory 
work was included, nor were ophthalmoscopes or otoscopes 
used. In view of the modesty of the older children, no at- 
tempt was made to examine the abdomen and genitalia. 
The children were stripped to the waist only. Standing and 
sitting height were measured, and weights recorded. Eyes, 
ears, nose, mouth, throat, and skin were inspected. Heart and 
lungs were examined by stethoscope. Biceps, triceps, patel- 
lar, Achilles, and plantar reflexes were tested. Blood pres- 
sures were recorded for most of the children over eight 
years, and vision was tested for those who could name the 
letters of the alphabet. Unfortunately, no vision chart for 
illiterates was available. 

The examinations were performed with the aid of an ex- 
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cellent interpreter, a graduate of the school for native nurses 
in Guam, who had been head nurse in the native dispensary 
for some time after the invasion. She knew the health history 
of many of the children, and through her we were able to 
get such information about present and past health as she 
or the children could give. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the Chamorros and 39 per cent of 
the Carolinians were below white American norms in height; 
the remainder were in the lower range of average. Few of 
either people are tall according to American standards. We 
have no measurements on adults. The figures for our oldest 
group of children, fourteen through seventeen years, though 
too small numerically to be significant, may be presented as 
illustrative. * 


TABLE | 


Numbers of Children of Various Heights; 
and Ranges of Heights 


Under 60-63 63 inches Total Ranges 
60 inches inches and over number (inches) 
Chamorros 
Boys < 4 2 13 54% to 63% 
Girls 7 5 0 12 55 to 61% 
Carolinians 
Boys 8 2. 5 10 53% to 67 
Girls " 4 0 11 54% to 61% 


The ratio of sitting height to stature, or relative sitting 
height, in our sample is shown in Table 2, giving the means 
for boys and girls in each age group. 


* Reported in actual numbers. In such a small group percentages would 
be meaningless. 
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TABLE 2 


Means of Relative Sitting Heights 
for Boys and Girls by Age Groups 


Chamorros Carolinians 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Ages Number Mean Number Mean Number Mean Number Mean 
5-7 ll 56.14 10 55.93 8 56.39 8 54.28 
8-10 12 54.46 14 53.88 16 54.36 14 55.12 
11-13 14 53.18 14 58.58 13 538.69 15 55.87 
14-17 13 52.89 12 58.92 10 538.46 ll 53.91 


We did not attempt to measure the blood pressures of 
children under eight years, both because we did not want 
to frighten them by the use of the sphygmomanometer and 
because we felt that the results would not be of much im- 
portance. The findings are presented in Table 3 by age 
groups only, since mean readings for a group ranging in age 
from eight to seventeen years would have little significance. 
The girls tended to show higher pressures than the boys 
among both Chamorros and Carolinians in all age groups, 
but the differences were not significant. 

Systolic pressures recorded at moments of anxiety, such 
as during physical examinations, tend to be raised. Never- 
theless, our mean figures are at the lower limits of United 
States norms for the Chamorros and lower for the Carolin- 
ians. The diastolic pressure, a more reliable measurement, is 
also in the lower range of normal among the Chamorros and 
significantly lower for the Carolinians, in all age groups. 

Table I* shows our chief findings in tabulated form. Our 
criteria for normal weights for height and age are based on 


* For Tables I to XVI see Appendix I, below. 
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Holt’s Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, Eleventh Edition 
(1940). It will be seen that the percentage of children listed 
as “poorly nourished” is larger than the per cent of those who 
are underweight. “Good,” “fair,” and “poor” nutrition are 
the expressions of clinical judgment made at the time of 
inspection of the child. Those classed as “poor” were children 


TABLE 3 


Blood Pressures by Age Groups; and Percentages 
of Children below or above United States Norms 











Chamorros Carolinians 
Ages Number Systolic Diastolic Number Systolic Diastolic 
8-10 19 95 70 22 87 56 
11-13 26 103 70 24 94 59 
14-17 25 108 69 16 102 62 
Boys Girls Group 
Below normal for age:* Chamorros 16% 12% 14% 
Carolinians 82 21 26 
Above normal for age: Chamorros 2 8 5 
Carolinians 0 4 oS 


® Norms from L. Emmett Holt, Jr., and Rustin McIntosh, Diseases of Infancy and 
Childhood, 11th ed. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1940). 


who were not only thin but had poor muscle tone, distended 
abdomens, hyperextended knees, and in most cases were 
undersized for their ages, even though they may not have 
been significantly below the limit of normal weight for 
height. 

We made no attempt to diagnose either tuberculosis or 
intestinal parasites in the children that we examined. The 
presence of parasites cannot be established without stool 
examinations, and the rather high percentage of children 
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with rales and changes of breath sounds could not be classi- 
fied as tubercular on these findings alone. Exclusive of 
asthma, which is listed separately, there was a considerable 
amount of mild bronchitis, probably nontubercular. Unfor- 
tunately, we were unable to check our findings with the 
X-rays, since at the time of our investigation the X-ray files 
were in the process of being reclassified and indexed and 
were temporarily unavailable. Our findings, then, are sug- 
gestive only. The large number of poorly nourished, poorly 
developed children, with flaccid musculature, tense protrud- 
ing abdomens, and pale mucous membranes (the latter listed 
by us as “suspected anemia”) present a picture perfectly 
consistent with intestinal infestation, with or without tuber- 
culosis. 

In Table I, good health has been recorded for those chil- 
dren who were well nourished and free from any major 
physical defects or active illness. We included in this cate- 
gory some with mild dental caries, several with scars of yaws 
and impetigo, and a few with slightly enlarged tonsils, if 
there was no sign of active infection. 

Although our age groups were too small to be of great sig- 


TABLE 4 


Percentages of Poorly Nourished 
Children by Age Groups 


Chamorros Carolinians 
No. in Poorly No. in Poorly 
Ages age group nourished age group nourished 
5-7 21 48% 16 19% 
8-10 26 42 80 36 
11-13 28 18 28 18 
14-17 25 4 21 5 
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nificance, the age trend in nutritional state is interesting. 
In both groups the state of nutrition improves dramatically 
above fourteen years, as Table 4 shows. This cannot however 
be interpreted simply as an indication that the children’s 
health improves with age. Although this is no doubt partly 
true, since the members of the 14-17 age group are able to 
a considerable degree to provide for themselves and are very 
probably better fed, it must be remembered that there is a 
high mortality in early childhood and that those who reach 
the age of fourteen are those with enough stamina to survive. 

It is also interesting that the number of poorly nourished 
children over eleven years old is about the same in the 
Chamorro and Carolinian samples, whereas the percentage 
of undernourishment is much higher among the younger 
Chamorros. 

We have grouped together in Table I, under the heading 
of vitamin deficiency, conditions suggestive of insufficiency 
of vitamins A and D, and of riboflavin (B complex). These 
findings include keratosis of the skin, cheilitis, beaded ribs, 
and bowlegs. Most of the children had very dry skins, and 
the differentiation between this and true keratotic hyper- 
trophy of the follicles was not always easy. The majority 
also had pyorrhea, so that the presence of soft or bleeding 
gums could not be taken as evidence of vitamin C deficiency. 
The incidence of the findings which we listed as suggestive 
of deficiency is shown in Table 5. Since dry and scaly skin, 
bronchitis, malnutrition, and thickening of the bulbar con- 
junctivae are all characteristic of vitamin A deficiency, and 
conjunctivitis and pericorneal infiltration can be due to lack 
of riboflavin, it is quite possible that these children suffer 
from deficiencies of these two vitamins, but no conclusive 
evidence can be drawn from our findings. The small number 
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of rachitic changes (found among the Chamorros only) 
may as well be due to calcium deficiency as to lack of vita- 
min D. 


TABLE 5 


Percentages of Children with 
Various Vitamin Deficiencies 





Vitamin A Riboflavin Vitamin D 

Keratosis Cheilitis Slight bowlegs Beaded ribs 
Chamorros 8% 10% 2% 3% 
Carolinians 16 8 0 0 


Many of our group had enormous tonsils. It was not un- 
common to see them meeting in the mid-line. A few were 
cryptic, but most did not seem to be diseased, and they did 
not seem to cause the children much discomfort. 

The heart murmurs were not connected with any evidence 
of decreased cardiac efficiency. Anemia may account for 
some of them. 

The fungus infections were chiefly so-called “athlete's 
foot,” with fissuring between the toes. It is interesting that 
the percentage of these foot infections was much higher 
in the older boys who wore boots than in any other group. 
There were also a few cases of dermatophytosis of the body 
and head. We found no definite cases of scabies. 

Both the Chamorros and Carolinians show changes in 
pigmentation even from very minor skin injuries, and many 
of the children were covered with pigmented or depig- 
mented patches from old yaws and impetigo. They also show 
a tendency toward keloid formation. Many old cuts and 
vaccination scars were raised 0.25 to 0.50 cm. above the sur- 
rounding skin. 
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Traumatic deformities included five cases of shrapnel 
wounds, received during the invasion. Only one had left 
permanent loss of function. This was in the case of a Cha- 
morro boy who had been wounded in the calf of the leg, with 
resulting contracture of the gastrocnemius muscle and per- 
manent foot drop. We found no non-traumatic deformities in 
our sample, but noticed several cases of “humpback,” prob- 
ably due to Pott’s disease, among the school children. 

The two cases reported as active yaws included open sores 
on one Carolinian girl and “crab foot” on one Carolinian boy. 
Both were referred to the native dispensary for treatment. 

The only other conditions of note were: one case of cervi- 
cal adenitis, which had every appearance of the “cold ab- 
scess” of tuberculosis; and one case of enlarged thyroid in a 
Chamorro girl who had an appearance slightly suggestive of 
myxedema and very defective vision. She suffered from 
asthma and nosebleeds and was reported to have seizures 
resembling epilepsy. 

Among the Chamorros, only two of the girls under 14 years 
of age menstruated. They were 13 and 13%, respectively, and 
had each had one period. Of the girls of 14 and over, four, 
the oldest 15 years and 8 months, had not yet menstruated. 
The average age of onset for those who had passed the me- 
narche was 13.9 years. Among the Carolinians, six girls of 11 
to 14 years of age menstruated. Three of the older girls, the 
oldest 15 years and one month, did not menstruate. The 
average age of onset for those who had passed the menarche 
was 13 years. All denied any discomfort or irregularity since 
onset. 

Information about the sexual maturation of the boys was 
less definite. The evidences of maturity noticeable by inspec- 
tion in our examinations were few, since neither Chamorros 
nor Carolinians tend to much growth of body hair. Our 
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sample included 24 Chamorro and 18 Carolinian boys over 
12 years. The only indications of maturity found among them 
were: 


Axillary hair 1 Chamorro, 4 Carolinians, 
16 years 16 to 17 years 
Face hair 5 Carolinians, 
15 to 17 years 
Leg hair 1 Chamorro, 
12 years, 6 months 
“Breaking” voice 1 Carolinian, 


13 years, 3 months 


This gives the small total of 2 Chamorro and 6 Carolinian 
boys under 18 years showing some secondary sexual charac- 
teristics. 

To us, the most startling finding in our examinations was 
the high percentage of granular conjunctivitis in a commu- 
nity supposedly free from trachoma. This condition was 
characterized by small, whitish, translucent granules on the 
palpebral conjunctivae of both upper and lower lids, ac- 
companied by velvety redness of these areas and often, but 
not always, injection of the bulbar conjunctivae. There were 
few subjective symptoms. A few children admitted to some 
itching of the eyes, but there was no photobia. The disease 
was always bilateral and was present in all the children in a 
family if in any. It was not connected with malnutrition or 
lack of cleanliness, being as common in the best-developed 
and best-cared-for children as in any others. 

The prevalence of this disease in our sample prompted us 
to examine the eyes of all the children in the school. We 
examined 876 school children with the following results: 
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Of the 486 boys, 209 were positive for granular conjunctivi- 
tis; and of the 390 girls, 151 were positive. This gives a 
total of 40.2 per cent of the school children suffering from 
granular conjunctivitis. Two months later we reéxamined 
25 of those who were positive at the time of the first examina- 
tion and found 20 still in the same condition, the other 5 
showing no granules, but glassy, still somewhat injected, 
palpebral conjunctivae. 

This syndrome closely resembles trachoma clinically. 
Without laboratory examinations and closer following of the 
clinical course of individual cases than was possible to us 
during the time of our stay, we cannot make a definite diag- 
nosis. In view of the fact that trachoma is known to have 
been prevalent on Saipan, and that the condition found is a 
widespread, apparently contagious, chronic infection of the 
eyes, a more thorough and conclusive investigation seems 
indicated. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the Saipanese people had 
many physical handicaps. They were almost universally in- 
fested with intestinal parasites, and a large number were 
tubercular. Approximately half the children in our sample 
were to some degree undernourished. This condition was 
more prevalent among the Chamorro children than among 
the Carolinian, perhaps because the latter people were more 
willing and able to make use of native food resources. A 
large percentage had minor skin infections and enlarged 
lymph nodes. Asthma and bronchitis were common. Forty 
per cent of the entire school population suffered from a 
chronic granular conjunctivitis suggestive of trachoma. Yaws 
had been almost completely eradicated, but at least a quarter 
of the children in our sample showed evidence of having 
suffered from this disease in the past. 

At the time that our subjects were tested the food supply, 
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both native and imported, was precarious. This was recog- 
nized as a temporary situation, but it was sufficiently acute 
to arouse much openly expressed anxiety, at least among the 
Chamorros. 

All these facts are important to remember in judging our 
test results. Malnutrition, vitamin deficiencies, intestinal 
parasites, and chronic illness all tend to lower mental as well 
as physical efficiency, and to foster bodily preoccupations. 
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CHAPTER 5 


I ntelligence Tests 


Tx0 tests were chosen for investigating the mental 
capacities of our subjects: the Grace Arthur Point Perform- 
ance Scale and the Porteus Maze. These particular tests were 
chosen for two reasons. First, they are “culture free,” that is 
to say, they do not depend on language or on any specific 
learned skills or information. Secondly, they are well stand- 
ardized and have been fairly widely used on different cul- 
tural groups, so that comparison of the results with those 
from other cultures is possible. 

The Grace Arthur Point Performance Scale, Revised Form 
II (26), consists of five subtests, of which the last, the Healy 
Picture Completion Test, was omitted in this study as not 
sufficiently culture free. The four subtests used were: 

1. Knox Cube Test. This appears to measure attention 
and memory span. It requires accuracy of observation and 
ability to imitate observed actions correctly. 

2. Seguin Form Board. This is primarily a psychomotor 
speed test. 

3. Arthur Stencil Design. This replaces the Kohs Blocks 
Design used in Form I of the Performance Scale and differs 
from it in that it introduces a third dimension. The problem 
involves form and color and a sense of three-dimensional 
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space. It is considered also as a test of capacity for logical 
thought and concept formation. The time limit is ample, so 
that speed is scarcely involved. 

4, Arthur Revision of the Porteus Maze. This is a modifica- 
tion of the Porteus Maze test as used by us for subjects of 
fourteen years and over. A new maze is introduced at the 
four-year level, more practice is included at the five- and six- 
year levels, and all mazes are presented in a reversed posi- 
tion. The problem consists in finding the way through a 
series of mazes of increasing complexity. It is considered as 
a test of concrete thinking and planning ability. There is no 
time limit. 

To summarize the Point Performance Scale, we quote Dr. 
Arthur in her Manual (26): “It is probable that this scale 
measures thinking or reasoning ability rather than learning 
ability that consists of memorizing academic material. This 
appears to be the result of the weighing of the last three 
items [in the case of our study, the last two] of the scale.” 

Since the Arthur Performance Scale has not to our know!l- 
edge been used for adults and no comparative data are avail- 
able above the fifteen-year level, we used the Porteus Maze 
alone on our older subjects. As has already been described, 
our two groups of subjects were subdivided into four age 
groups: five through seven years; eight through ten; eleven 
through thirteen; and fourteen through seventeen. In order 
to simplify our statistics, we did not further divide the older 
group at the fifteen-year level, but administered the Point 
Performance Scale to the three lower groups only. 

The Porteus Maze test has been used for adults of different 
cultures (27 and 31), so that some comparative data are 
available. Although, like most intelligence tests, it does not 
measure intelligence in terms of intelligence quotients above 
the fifteen-year level and would give little indication of 
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superior mental ability above that age, it can be relied upon 
to differentiate normal from mentally deficient adults. 

This test, as has been mentioned, uses the same series of 
mazes as subtest 4 of the Arthur Point Performance Scale, 
but is slightly differently administered and differently scored. 
The Arthur test marks down the performance as scored by 
Porteus by about two years in the lower and middle age 
groups. For example, an accomplishment which on the 
Porteus scale would give a mental age of 11.5 to 12 years is 
rated on the Arthur scale as 9.5 years. This difference dimin- 
ishes in the higher levels, until by 15.5 years the mental ages 
correspond in the two tests. 

In order to have one test which included the whole group 
of children and by which the age groups could be compared, 
we isolated the Maze tests from the Arthur test, rescored 
them according to Porteus, and thus, with the Mazes from 
the older group, obtained a complete series of Maze tests 
from all the children from five through seventeen years.* 
For the first three groups, ages five through thirteen, the 
intelligence quotients obtained by the Porteus Maze can be 
compared with those obtained from the complete Point 
Performance Scale. 

All of the children in our group who attended school were 
tested in the schoolhouse during school hours. Those who did 
not attend school, chiefly children under eight years or those 
over fourteen who no longer went to school, were tested in 
the Chalan Kanoa administration building when they came 
for physical examinations. This was done to obviate the ne- 
cessity for procuring the children a third time. A few of 
the children in the original group, to whom Rorschach tests 


* Personal communication from Dr. Porteus assured us that the slight dif- 
ference in method of administration would not affect the validity of this 
procedure. 
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had been given, were unavailable by the time we wanted 
them for mental tests. For these, substitutes were taken from 
school-attending children of corresponding sexes and ages, 
on the basis of availability. Six of the Chamorro group and 
five of the Carolinian were thus substituted. All the missing 
Chamorros had attended school. Five had gone to Guam for 
further schooling by the time the mental testing was begun, 
and one, a boy of fourteen, had left school and could not be 
enticed from the farm for testing. Of the Carolinians, two 
girls and a boy had had little or no schooling. One had gone 
to Guam before the mental testing was begun, two refused to 
come in from the farm, and two could not be traced. Presum- 
ably they had, according to Carolinian custom, changed fam- 
ilies and concomitantly changed names. The substitutions 
were thus more favorable for the Carolinian group than for 
the Chamorro. In the former, three unschooled children were 
replaced by three who had school experience; while in the 
latter, five superior children, with enough ambition to seek 
further education, were replaced by five more average indi- 
viduals. 

No interpreter was used in testing the children in the 
school. Directions were given by pantomime, helped by a 
few Chamorro words known to the examiners and a few Eng- 
lish words known to the children. For the younger children 
who did not attend school and who were tested at the time 
of physical examination, an interpreter explained the proce- 
dure. The conditions for testing in the administration build- 
ing were excellent. We had the use of a well-isolated room, 
where there were no distractions. The mothers who brought 
the young children waited in an anteroom, where the chil- 
dren could see them through the half-open door, but far 
enough away so that they could not interfere. The interpreter 
was well known to most of the children, and they had by 
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the time of this second interview lost most of their initial 
strangeness with the examiners, who had become familiar 
figures in the village. 

The testing in the school, while it had the advantage of be- 
ing in surroundings familiar to the children, was less free 
from distraction. We used a large empty schoolroom, fur- 
nished with two tables far enough apart for both examiners 
to work at the same time. The school is all on ground level, 
and one side of each room is open. Across this open side, in 
spite of the best efforts of school authorities and teachers, all 
the children in the school gathered at recess and between 
classes, jostling each other for the first-row places to watch 
the testers and tested. They were continually being dispersed 
by irate authorities, and continually they reassembled as soon 
as the authorities were out of sight. 

In spite of this, the children’s attitude during the test was 
one of serious interest, and they paid little or no attention to 
the comings and goings of the throng of onlookers. Occasion- 
ally an unusually distractible child divided his attention be- 
tween the test and his playmates outside, but for the most 
part the children were remarkable in their ability to ignore 
disturbing surroundings. They were very solemn and seldom 
smiled during the test, though they often made grunts of sat- 
isfaction and sometimes even laughed when they solved a 
maze, obviously their favorite among the tests. Some were 
quite apprehensive, and a very few of the younger ones re- 
fused to attempt the Stencil Design — simply looked gloom- 
ily at the cards for the allowed time, without touching them. 
With this possible exception, none ever renounced a task 
until it was taken away from him, even when he plainly had 
no idea of how to perform it. The tests averaged an hour for 
each child, the Stencil Design especially being very time- 
consuming and the children painstaking and deliberate in 
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all their actions. On the whole, the Carolinian children were 
more spontaneous and responsive and seemed to enjoy the 
tests more than did the Chamorro children, who were im- 
passive and in some instances almost sullen. This is, of course, 
a generalization and does not apply to every child of either 


group. 
FINDINGS 


The results of the Arthur Point Performance Scale are 
expressed as IQ’s (Intelligence Quotients ), those of the Por- 
teus Maze as TQ’s (Test Quotients). The IQ of the Arthur 
test is derived by dividing the mental age, which corresponds 
to the number of points earned, by the chronological age. 
The TQ of the Porteus test, which is scored in years of mental 
age, is read from a table slightly weighted in favor of the 
older age levels. However, since seventeen years is the high- 
est mental age obtainable, the highest obtainable TQ dimin- 
ishes with advancing chronological age. A TQ of 121 is the 
upper limit for fifteen years and over, whereas children of 
nine or ten can rate as high as 170. This should be kept in 
mind when comparing the TQ’s of the different age groups. 

The distribution of IQ’s and TQ’s of the Chamorro and 
Carolinian children is shown in Table II. 

It is immediately noticeable that both groups scored about 
20 points higher on the Porteus Maze than on the Arthur 
Point Performance Scale. We will return to this subject later. 
It will also be seen that there is a fairly large percentage of 
children with IQ’s or TQ’s which, according to the generally 
accepted white standards, would indicate borderline intelli- 
gence or mental deficiency. However, only 8 per cent of the 
Chamorros and 4 per cent of the Carolinians rated below 70 
on both tests. There are in our sample a few cases where the 
results of these tests in conjunction with those of the Ror- 
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schach and Bender Gestalt tests point to a true mental retar- 
dation or deficiency. These cases will be discussed in a later 
chapter. On the whole, however, this classification does not 
seem to have the same significance, in the appraising of indi- 
vidual children, that it would among United States school 
children. All of the children in our group were apparently 
considered able to perform tasks suitable to their ages. The 
school, as yet, furnished few criteria of intellectual capacity. 
The learning was chiefly by rote. Most of the teachers were 
young natives who themselves had had little schooling, and 
the school enrollment was so recent and so irregular that 
none could know much about his or her pupils individually. 
No system of examinations had been established, and the 
children were graded by age. The chief criterion of intelli- 
gence, then, was the ability to get along in the community, 
and this, so far as could be ascertained, the children in our 
sample possessed. 


THE CHAMORRO GROUP 
The Arthur Point Performance Scale 


Table III shows the distribution of IQ’s by sexes within 
the Chamorro group. The breakdown of our figures into age 
groups and examination of the children’s performance on the 
subtests throw further light on their mental development and 
capacities. Although by this process the groups become too 
small to be taken as statistically significant, some trends are 
interesting. 

Table IV gives the mean IQ’s for the three age groups. It 
shows a decline between the second and third group, more 
marked for the boys than for the girls. Examination of the 
results of the four subtests as shown in Table V indicates that 
this decline occurs in the first test for both sexes, but more 
strikingly for the boys, and again for the boys in the third 
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test. Their development seems to slow down at about the ten- 
year level, and the faculties tested by the Knox Cubes and 
the Stencil Design tests suffer the greatest retardation. 

Taking the group as a whole, the scores on the four sub- 
tests are shown in Table VI. This shows the order of the tests, 
from highest to lowest scores, to be: Knox Cubes, Maze, 
Stencil Design, Seguin Form Board. The boys are better on 
the Maze, the girls on the Stencil Design. Neither sex meas- 
ures up to the white norms except on the Knox Cube test, 
where both boys and girls score high. 

Translating these findings in terms of the generally ac- 
cepted significance of the tests, it may be said that as a group 
the Chamorros rate, according to white standards, as of dull- 
normal intelligence, with wide deviations in IQ within the 
range of apparently normal functioning. Their memory and 
observation are excellent, their practical thinking is fair, their 
capacity for dealing with spatial relations and for logical 
thinking is well below white standards, and their psycho- 
motor speed is markedly low. There is no significant differ- 
ence between the mean IQ of the two sexes, but the boys do 
better in the Maze test, the girls in the Stencil Design. 


The Porteus Maze 


The Porteus Maze test, as has been noted, gives the 
group a mean TQ nearly 20 points higher than the IQ ob- 
tained on the Arthur test. The correlation coefficient of the 
two tests is 0.43 + 0.067. 

Porteus, in his book The Maze Test and Mental Differences 
(31), has shown by many comparative studies that the Maze 
test seems to be a measure of social adjustment as well as of 
intelligence; he states that at least “for children of defective 
levels of intelligence” the Maze has a closer relation to social 
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sufficiency than the Binet. It seems probable that some such 
factor is involved in the Chamorro tests. The results seem to 
suggest that while the Arthur Performance Scale IQ gives a 
better comparison with white standards and probably indi- 
cates the capacity to compete along lines of Western thought, 
the Porteus Maze score gives a better indication of social ad- 
justment and ability to function within the native group. 

Table VII shows the Porteus TQ according to sex and age 
groups. Here we do not find, as in the Arthur test, a drop be- 
tween the second and third age groups. The only noticeable 
decline is in the girls fourteen to seventeen years old. The 
boys exceed the girls increasingly with advancing age levels. 
These findings will be discussed further, after we have pre- 
sented the findings for the Carolinian group. 


THE CAROLINIAN GROUP 
The Arthur Point Performance Scale 


Table VIII shows the IQ distribution by sexes; it can be 
compared with Table II for the Chamorros. 

Tables IX, X, and XI correspond to Tables IV, V, and VI 
for the Chamorros. It can be seen that the Carolinians do 
not show the drop in IQ between the second and third age 
groups noted in the Chamorro record. Tables V and VI show 
that the order of proficiency in the subtests is the same as for 
the Chamorros — that is, Knox Cubes, Maze, Stencil, Seguin 
— but the Carolinians do better than the Chamorros in the 
first three of these, worse in the last. The boys exceed the 
girls by 5.7 points. This is not enough difference to be statis- 
tically significant, but it is suggestive, since the boys excel the 
girls in all subtests except the Stencil, where they are equal, 
and in all age groups except the youngest, where they are 
also equal. 
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The Carolinians, then, can be described in much the same 
terms as the Chamorros. Their mean IQ also falls within the 
range of dull normal, though the boys closely approach low 
average. They have the same distribution of faculties as the 
Chamorros. They score even higher on attention, well above 
white standards; their “practical thinking” is equal to that of 
white children; their “logical thinking” is only fair; and their 
psychomotor speed is very low indeed. The boys excel the 
girls in those faculties tested by the Maze and the Knox 
Cubes. The two sexes are approximately equal in their per- 
formance in the other two tests. 


The Porteus Maze 


Table XII, which corresponds to Table VII for the Cha- 
morros, shows the Porteus Maze scores according to sex and 
age groups. It can be seen, as in the Chamorro Table VII, 
that the 14-17 age group of girls makes no advance in mental 
age over the 11-13 age group. As with the Chamorros, the 
boys score consistently higher than the girls. Again as with 
the Chamorros, the mean scores both for the sex groups and 
the group as a whole are between 20 and 25 points higher 
on the Porteus Maze test than on the Arthur Point Perform- 
ance Scale. The correlation coefficient between the two tests, 
in the case of the Carolinians, is 0.66 + 0.046. 


COMPARISON OF CHAMORROS AND CAROLINIANS 


In comparing the Chamorro and the Carolinian samples, 
we see that the Carolinians score a little higher than the 
Chamorros on all tests except the Seguin Form Board, where 
they rate 7 points lower. In the Chamorro group the slight 
difference between the two sexes in mean IQ (Arthur test) 
favors the girls, in the Carolinian group, the boys. The order 
of rank is: 
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Carolinian boys 84.9 
Chamorro girls 80.6 
Carolinian girls 79.2 
Chamorro boys 78.6 


The girls of the two groups score about equally. The Caro- 
linian boys excel the Chamorro boys by 6.8 points.* Taking 
the boys and girls together, the difference between the Cha- 
morros and Carolinians is 2.3 points, which, as we have 
stated, is not significant. It is interesting to note that while 
the Chamorro boys and girls do not differ significantly, the 
superiority of the boys over the girls among the Carolinians 
is probably real. 

In the Porteus Maze test the Carolinians surpass the Cha- 
morros by 8.5 points, a difference which is more than 2.5 
times its standard error. In both groups the boys excel the 
girls significantly. The difference between the sexes is greater 
among the Carolinians than among the Chamorros.} It is 
possible that the greater superiority of boys over girls among 
the Carolinians is related to the different position of women 
in the two peoples. In this connection, it is noteworthy that 
in both the Arthur and the Porteus tests the girls and boys 
are approximately equal in the 5-7 age group. 

The differences between the two groups are differences in 
degree rather than in kind. It can be said of both that they 
score below the white norm on the Point Performance Scale, 

* The difference here is not quite equal to twice its standard error (3.8), 
but D/PE,, is 2.4, which gives a probability of 95 in 100 that the difference 
is significant. 

+ Chamorros: Difference of mean IQ of boys and girls is less than its 
standard error. Carolinians: Difference equals 5.7; this is a little less than 
twice the standard error of difference, but approaches significance since 
D/PE, is 2.37, that is, the probability of its significance is 95 in 100. 

{ Chamorros: Difference in TQ between boys and girls equals 11.0; the 


standard error of difference equals 4.5. Carolinians: Difference in TQ be- 
tween boys and girls equals 14.1; the standard error of difference equals 4.1. 
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while they equal or surpass it on the Porteus Maze. In the 
subdivisions of the Arthur test the rank order of the tests is 
the same for both groups. Both surpass white norms on the 
Knox Cubes, and both make their poorest showing on the 
Seguin Form Board. 


COMPARISONS WITH FINDINGS 
FROM OTHER CULTURES 
In comparing our results with those from other cultural 
groups, we will confine ourselves to a few studies using tests 
similar to those used by us, that is, so-called culture-free per- 
formance tests. 

Klineberg (29), in 1926, made a series of studies on Amer- 
ican Indian children, and Negro children and adults, with 
control groups of white children of relatively similar back- 
ground. He used the Pintner-Paterson series of six tests, in- 
cluding the Casuist Form Board, which resembles the Seguin 
Form Board of the Arthur test, but is scored on accuracy as 
well as speed. He found that in all cases the Indians and 
Negroes were slower but more accurate than whites, but that 
this difference decreased with increased contact with white, 
and especially urban white, culture. He concluded: “There 
is evidence that the superiority of white over Indian and 
Negro children in performance tests is largely, if not entirely, 
a matter of time. There is no superiority, in some cases an 
inferiority, in the scores for accuracy of performance.” He 
also stated that “it is suggested that the speed factor in per- 
formance is environmental, not racial,” and found “close cor- 
respondence between length of sojourn in New York and 
speed of movement in tests.” 

Our study shows that the test on which the Saipanese chil- 
dren made the poorest showing was the speed test, and that 
the Carolinians were slower than the Chamorros. This, on the 
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whole, is consistent with Klineberg’s conclusions. Although 
accuracy was not scored in our test, the avoidance of trial 
and error in the Saipanese performance was very noticeable. 
Klineberg’s description of an Indian child at work on the 
Form Board could as well be applied to a Chamorro or Caro- 
linian. “The Indian boy moves slowly, deliberately. He seems 
to think each move twice over. He also has been told to work 
‘as quickly as possible’ but that obviously means little to him. 
He sees no need for hurry.” 

We did not find, however, that the only inferiority of the 
Saipanese lay in the speed test. Their record on the Stencil 
Design test, which has no corresponding test in the Pintner- 
Paterson Scale, is also well below white norms. 

Klineberg gives median IQ’s for samples of Negro and 
white children from rural West Virginia. They are listed in 
the comparative Table XIII. 

A study more nearly comparable to ours was reported 
by Havighurst and Hilkevitch in 1944 (28). They investi- 
gated the intelligence of American Indian children as meas- 
ured by the Arthur Point Performance Scale, Form I. The 
work was part of a project similar in method to ours, under- 
taken on six tribes of North American Indians. The ages, six 
to fifteen, were similar to those included in the present study, 
and the numbers were comparable. The comparative stand- 
ing of the Saipanese children and others in this and the 
Klineberg study is shown in Table XIII. 

From the table it may be seen that the subjects of the 
present study stand at the bottom of the list. This may be due 
in some small degree to differences between Form I and Re- 
vised Form II of the Arthur test. Dr. Arthur states in her 
Manual, in regard to the reliability of Revised Form II, that 
the mean arithmetic difference in 94 cases between the two 
forms was 6.0, in favor of Form I. Even with such a correc- 
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tion, the Saipanese would remain low on the list, comparable 
only to the Papago of Hikiwan and the Navaho of Ramah 
among the Indians, and to the Pintner-Paterson scores of the 
West Virginia whites and Negroes in Klineberg’s sample. 

Havighurst and Hilkevitch also mention the order of pro- 
ficiency with which the Indian children of all four tribes 
performed the subtests. They state that the order showed 
little variation from tribe to tribe. A comparison of this order 
with that of the Saipanese children shows a very different 
distribution in the proficiency of two peoples. 


Indians Saipanese 
1. Maze 1. Knox Cubes 
2. Mare and Foal; 2. Maze 
Seguin Form Board 
8. Kohs Blocks 3. Stencil Design 
4. Knox Cubes 4. Seguin Form Board 


The Mare and Foal test is not included in the Revised Form 
II. It is, like the Seguin Form Board, a speed test. The Kohs 
Blocks test in Form I corresponds to the Stencil Design in 
Form II. 

The Porteus Maze was not used as a separate test in the 
study reported by Havighurst and Hilkevitch. Comparative 
data on this test is found in Porteus’ book, The Maze Test 
and Mental Differences (31). Many of the subjects of the 
studies he reports are Oriental or Pacific Island peoples, 
more similar to the Saipanese in original culture and back- 
ground than the Indians and Negroes of North America. 

In comparing our findings with Porteus’ data, we must 
emphasize that our groups are numerically small and that 
the age groups do not entirely coincide. With this reserva- 
tion, some comparisons are possible. 
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Porteus reports the mean TQ of several groups of chil- 
dren, ages nine to fourteen, attending the Honolulu public 
schools. By interpolating our Saipanese, ages five to seven- 
teen, in Porteus’ list, we have the rank of scores shown in 


Table 6. 


TABLE 6 


Comparison of Saipanese and Hawaiian 
Scores on Porteus Maze Test 


Number Subjects Mean TQ 
50 Carolinian boys 113.5 
50 Chamorro boys 103.5 

208 Japanese boys 102.0 
50 Carolinian girls 99.5 
150 ~—‘ Filipino group 97.7 
198 Japanese girls 96.7 
297  Part-Hawaiian boys 96.2 
200 Chinese boys 95.3 
50 Chamorro girls 92.5 
97 Portuguese boys 91.5 
186 Chinese girls 89.0 


A table of average mental ages and standard deviations of 
various natio-racial groups of adults, that is to say, of sub- 
jects fourteen years and over, is also given by Dr. Porteus. 
We have only very small groups for comparison: in the case 
of the Chamorros, our 14-17 age group of 14 boys and 12 
girls, combined with 6 males and 12 females aged seventeen 
to forty-three — 44 subjects in all; in the case of the Caro- 
linians, the 14-17 age group of 12 boys and 11 girls, plus one 
man twenty-six years old — 24 in all. Their comparative 
standing is shown in Table 7. 

Dr. Cora DuBois, in The People of Alor (27), reports the 
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results of the Maze test on a group of Alorese adults. The 
Alorese, according to Dr. DuBois, are an Oceanic Negroid 


TABLE 7 


Comparison of Average Mental Age and Standard 
Deviation of Saipanese and Other Groups 


Subjects Mental age Standard deviation 
Carolinians 14.5 2.28 
Chamorros 13.9 2.54 
Americans (male) 13.6 2.01 
Japanese 13.35 1.63 
Part-Hawaiians 13.06 1.75 
Chinese 12.9 at 
Filipinos 12.46 2.3 
Portuguese 12.4 2.02 
Australian Aborigines (male) 10.9 2.38 





people whose original culture has been little modified by 
white contacts. Comparing our Saipanese findings with those 
of the Alorese, we have the order shown in Table 8. 


TABLE 8 


Comparison of Saipanese and Alorese 
Scores on Porteus Maze Test 





Subjects, 
Number aged 14 to 45 years Mental age Test quotient 
13  Carolinian males 15.8 120 
20 Chamorro males 14.8 114 
24 Chamorro females 13.1 100 
11  Carolinian females 12.8 97 
26 Alorese males 12.8 97 
22 + Alorese females 9.4 67 
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In comparison with these so-called “primitive” people, as 
with the inhabitants of Honolulu and with Americans on 
whom the tests were standardized, both groups of Saipanese 
show outstanding proficiency in performance on the Maze 
test. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Bender Gestalt Test 
and Analysis by Dr. Bender 


Tie Bender Gestalt test was devised by Dr. Lauretta 
Bender and is described by her in Research Monograph No. 
3 of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, A Visual 
Motor Gestalt Test and Its Clinical Uses, published in 1938. 
As its name implies, the theory and interpretation of this 
test are based on the principles of Gestalt psychology. The 
reader is referred to Dr. Bender’s monograph for a complete 
exposition of the background and meaning of the findings. 
We will quote briefly from her Manual of Instruction for the 
use of the tests: “Gestalt function may be defined as that 
function of the integrated organism whereby it responds to 
a given constellation, or pattern, or gestalt. Integration oc- 
curs by differentiation. The whole setting of the stimulus and 
the whole integrative state of the organism determines the 
pattern of response. Any pattern in any sensory field may be 
regarded as a potential stimulus. Any resulting pattern is a 
sensory motor pattern. Every sensory pattern has its back- 
ground and orientation in relation to spatial gestalt function. 
A series of sensory motor experiences involves temporal pat- 
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terning. Any deviation in the total organism will be reflected 
in the final sensory motor pattern in response to the given 
stimulus pattern. 

“The test has been used as a maturational test in visual 
motor gestalt function in children, to explore retardation, 
regression, loss of function and organic brain defects in both 
adults and children, and to explore personality deviations, 
especially when there are regressive phenomena. In the lat- 
ter instance it fills the role of a non-social, neutral, appar- 
ently innocuous test in a battery of personality tests and has 
been found useful in the combat neuroses both diagnosti- 
cally and in recording improvement.” The test consists of a 
series of nine cards on each of which is printed a design or 
“Gestalt,” which the subject is asked to copy. 

The Bender Gestalt test was offered to all of the 200 chil- 
dren in our sample immediately following the Rorschach 
test, that is to say, during their first interview with the exam- 
iners. Each child was given paper, pencil, and the cards, and 
was told through an interpreter to copy the designs as well 
as he could. For some who seemed unable to grasp the verbal 
directions, Design A was copied by the examiner as a demon- 
stration, and the child asked to repeat it. He was urged to 
keep the models in the position in which they were pre- 
sented to him while copying them, but no suggestions were 
offered about how he should space his copies on his paper. 
These instructions were on the whole well followed. The 
paper on which the child was drawing was often rotated, 
but the cards were generally viewed right side up. Many of 
the smaller children, unaccustomed to the use of a pencil, 
refused to attempt the test at all. Ten Chamorro and 14 
Carolinian children so persistently insisted on tracing the de- 
signs that their tests had to be discarded as invalid. This left 
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us with 78 Chamorro and 72 Carolinian records on which 
interpretations could be based. ~ 

Dr. Bender, the originator of the test, very generously con- 
sented to examine these records and to give us the benefit 
of her experience in evaluating them. She rated each one as 
to maturation level and individual peculiarities, and wrote 
the following summary of her impressions of the total group 
of 150 tests. 

“Some of my conclusions are: 

“(1) The test as a whole was well handled by all children. 
There seems to be a strong drive to accomplish a task. There 
is a high degree of conformity. The organization of patterns 
is especially well seen. There is never any doubt as to what 
figure was intended, each one standing out discretely and 
clearly. 

“Gross deviations from the norms of the group are few. 

“There are several retarded responses in each group, but 
these are never disorganized and usually corresponded with 
the level of retardation indicated in the other tests. 

“There are a few instances where the patterns are distorted 
and differed from the norms sufficiently to suggest some 
motor, impulse, or perceptual disorder, or schizophrenia. 

“(2) In general there is considerable agreement between 
the maturation level of the Gestalt test and the IQ of the 
Grace Arthur test. Where the Grace Arthur test and the 
Porteus Maze agree, there is often a general agreement. 
Where the Grace Arthur and the Porteus do not agree, the 
Gestalt is more in agreement with the Grace Arthur test. 

“(8) The maturation of the gestalt figures seems to pro- 
gress fairly smoothly up to eight or nine years, where it be- 
comes fixed at about a seven- to nine-year level. Above this 
chronological age, there is often a lag between the gestalt 
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maturation level and both the chronological age and the IQ 
of the Grace Arthur test. This is in part a function of the 
two tests, but it may indicate some maturation problems. 
(In the higher chronological ages a maturation level of ten 
or eleven years is considered normal. ) 

“(4) Along with the above features, there are many indi- 
cations of fluidity, plasticity, etc., which I have usually con- 
sidered ‘primitive, ‘regressive, or ‘schizophrenic.’ These were 
revealed with greater frequency and in many more ways 
than I was accustomed to see in American children and this 
interested me very much. I believe they represent norms of 
patterns in this group. These include: 

“(a) Tendency to round corners of otherwise well- 
formed squares, diamonds, etc., in large clear figures with 
good motor control and strong lines. 

“(b) Many rotations of figures otherwise well formed. 
Individual figures are shifted from vertical to horizontal 
and vice versa. 

“(c) Straight-line figures show a tendency to exagger- 
ate form principles as in Fig. I, while dotted figures show 
a tendency to unusual movement, rotation, and other indi- 
cations of increased action. 

“(d) Frequently one part of a figure is influenced by 
another, or one figure influenced by the next. 

“(5) There are unusual evidences of a strong effort to 
conform, and many techniques are used to control the fluid- 
ity or primitiveness of the perceptual experience. 

“(a) The framework of the background is used, as by 
clinging to one side of the paper. 

“(b) A composition is formed so that similar forms are 
brought together. This may be further accomplished by 
rotating the figures so that they can all be organized into 
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a vertical or horizontal pattern. Frequently, different fig- 
ures touch each other and are tied together, as though for 
support. 

“(c) All sorts of mechanical aids are used, such as faint 
guiding lines, making things parallel, erasing, tracing, try- 
ing to overcome primitive trends, and strengthening lines. 

“(d) Many of the older children attain a degree of per- 
fection that does not ordinarily belong to the norms and 
indicates an overzealous effort to control and overcome 
some feeling of insecurity. It suggests a struggle between 
the primitive perceptual trends and the drive to achieve 
a goal, and perhaps to conform.” 

The characteristics emphasized by Dr. Bender correspond 
closely to the total picture of the Saipanese people derived 
from observation and from the findings in other tests. This 
is the more interesting in that Dr. Bender had a minimum of 
information about our subjects at the time of her interpre- 
tations. All that was known to her, besides the sex, age, IQ, 
and TQ which were recorded on each Gestalt record, was 
that the children were native inhabitants of Saipan. Her in- 
terpretation may thus be said to have been done “blind.” 

Dr. Bender calls attention in paragraph 3 to the apparent 
“lag” which appears at the eight- or nine-year level. We 
have already noticed indications in the Arthur test of a slow- 
ing down of development at about this age among the Cha- 
morros, though not among the Carolinians. Dr. Bender's 
interpretation covered the group as a whole, Chamorros and 
Carolinians together. An analysis of the maturation levels of 
the individual children shows that, taking the group as a 
whole by age groups, 55 per cent of the children under nine 
years (23 subjects) show an approximately normal matura- 
tion level, 7 per cent of those nine through eleven years (43 
subjects), and 41 per cent of those over twelve years (76 
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subjects ). When we look at the Chamorros and Carolinians 
separately, we see that this lag at the nine-year level is more 
marked among the Chamorros, as we found it in the Grace 
Arthur test. The statistics for the children who are normal for 
age are shown in Table 9. Both groups show some improve- 


TABLE 9 


Percentages of Children with 
Normal Maturation Levels 


Chamorros Carolinians 
Ages No. in Normal No. in Normal 
age group tests age group tests 
6-8 12 75% 11 27% 
9-11 24 4 22 9 
12-16 87 50 39 83 


ment after twelve years, again more marked in the Chamorro 
than in the Carolinian sample. This suggests the possibility 
that in some children, at least, there is a slower rate of devel- 
opment rather than an arrested development. Forty to 50 
per cent reach, at thirteen or fourteen years, a degree of 
maturation which is attained by the majority of children in 
our culture by ten or eleven years. Taking the two groups 
over the entire age range, 38 per cent of the Chamorro chil- 
dren show a maturation level appropriate to their chrono- 
logical age, as against 25 per cent of the Carolinians. 

In paragraphs 4 and 5 of her remarks, Dr. Bender describes 
the “primitive” or “regressive” tendencies of fluidity and 
plasticity, as well as the marked efforts to control them, that 
are found in so many of these records. Many of these charac- 
teristics appear to be relatively independent of the matura- 
tion levels of the individual Gestalt figures and manifest 
themselves chiefly in the relation of the figures to the back- 
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ground. As Dr. Bender points out, otherwise well-formed 
figures were rotated in order to form vertical or horizontal 
patterns or to follow the edges of the paper, or they were 
run one into another to form continuous figures. 

In clinical studies among adult Americans, these evidences 
of fluidity, plasticity, and especially of disorientation on the 
background have been found characteristically in so-called 
confusional states. These have been described by Schilder 
(32, p. 94) as being manifested by “perplexity, which is the 
correlate of inadequate comprehension of the environment, 
with the additional symptom of dissatisfaction with the 
inadequacy.” In our culture these states occur characteris- 
tically in all forms of intoxication and occasionally with or- 
ganic disease of the brain or in the functional psychoses. 
In the Saipanese, Gestalt patterns corresponding to those 
found in confusional states appear to represent norms. It is 
tempting to speculate whether environmental influences can, 
in a people with strong primitive tendencies, produce a state 
of intellectual perplexity and disorientation which will mani- 
fest itself in a disturbance of Gestalt function similar to that 
produced by toxic influences. We have not enough data on 
the Gestalt function in differing cultures to give us any basis 
for even tentative conclusions, but the findings are interest- 
ing and invite further use of the Bender Gestalt test with so- 
called primitive peoples. More will be said, in the chapter 
coérdinating the findings of all the tests, about the drive to 
conform noted by Dr. Bender. 
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CHAPTER 7 
The Rorschach Test 


INTRODUCTION AND METHODOLOGICAL REMARKS 


Horechach’s Psychodiagnostics is a “projective” test 
which is based on a rationale of perceptual organization and 
associative processes (63, also 38, 64). It is used to diagnose 
the personality of the individual in terms of certain endow- 
ments and reaction patterns to his environment as they are 
reflected in his responses to ten inkblots. 

The test is fairly well standardized for use with white 
Europeans and Americans, and a number of norms have been 
established for adults and children. Its cross-cultural appli- 
cation has been questioned mostly on methodological 
grounds (46, 56). The legitimacy of using norms found valid 
for individuals belonging to one culture for the evaluation 
of those belonging to another has justifiably been doubted by 
the Rorschach workers themselves who adopted the cross- 
cultural approach (39, 60). If, notwithstanding, the test is 
used with increasing frequency as a diagnostic tool in an- 
thropological research, it is because of the realization that, 
although the norms for different cultures may vary, most of 
the psychological equivalents of the test underlying its 
interpretation are universally applicable. Uncertainty in this 
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area seems to have been caused mainly by three factors: the 
as yet incomplete clarification of some psychological equiva- 
lents for our own culture; an overestimation of the interpre- 
tative significance of “single signs” instead of emphasis on 
the configurational approach demanded by the test; and, 
connected with this, a tendency to operate with “disease en- 
tities” instead of with psychological processes. This tend- 
ency, on the basis of wrong premises, has helped to confuse 
the problem of “normality” and “abnormality” in different 
cultures. We feel that this study has made some contribution 
to the clarification of this problem and also to the question of 
the universality of the psychological equivalents of the test: 
the Rorschach records obtained from frank psychotics in the 
Saipanese group show the same disintegrated patterns and 
serious decrease or loss of reality testing as the records of 
psychotic members of our own culture. As to the evaluation 
of “normal” members of a culture different from ours, it is 
understood that a thorough exploration of the cultural back- 
ground, cross-checking with individual life histories and with 
behavioral phenomena, and the establishment of Rorschach 
norms are goals to be increasingly adhered to in this kind of 
work. What has been done so far in this realm, including 
the testing of the Saipanese, might be considered only as 
pilot studies, the shortcomings of which should be laid 
rather to the investigators than to the test itself. 

For a full exploitation of its potentialities, the Rorschach 
test requires a quantitative as well as a qualitative analysis 
of the results and their integration. In the study of culturally 
diverse groups the time factor — highly inimical to any field 
worker — has so far always interfered with one of these as- 
pects. Either a sample which offered well-integrated analyses 
of individual records was too small and too heterogeneous 
to be accepted as being representative for the group, or the 
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sample was homogeneous and large enough to permit quanti- 
tative analysis of some statistical validity but, on the other 
hand, not to permit sufficient corroboration by thorough 
qualitative studies of individual records. 

It was necessary for us to contend with the same difficulty. 
We chose — since choose we must — the approach of quan- 
titative analysis. This choice was determined by the con- 
sideration that a comparison of the prevalent personality 
structures in two cultural groups — the Chamorros and the 
Carolinians — would be invalid from the start if based on a 
small, selected sample. Only large random samples could be 
assumed to reduce sufficiently the factors of bias and chance. 
Besides, a complete, satisfactory qualitative analysis seemed 
doubtful, if not impossible, in the face of language barriers 
and the necessary use of interpreters. 

Our choice of large samples of children between the ages 
of five and seventeen rather than of adults was motivated 
primarily by the existence of similar studies made on chil- 
dren of various tribes of North American Indians (42-46, 
53, 57, 59, 67). The use of tests on culturally diverse groups 
is as yet little explored. We thought it better to continue re- 
search which had been already started, along lines allowing 
comparisons, instead of going into new testing ventures. 
These would have been more interesting but, without the 
check of comparisons, would not have contributed essentially 
to the validation of the method. 

Quantitative Rorschach analysis of a sample deemed 
fairly representative for the cultural group results in a 
composite personality configuration, expressed in averages, 
ranges, and frequencies of distribution of the scorable ele- 
ments of the test, which we have chosen to name the “Ror- 
schach group personality.” Although it is only an abstraction, 
and although there may be only an exceedingly small num- 
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ber of individuals, if any, whose “personality profile” will 
correspond exactly to the RGP, this concept is a relatively 
solid point of reference for the more flagrant deviations in 
the group itself and for comparisons with other Rorschach 
group personalities. Working with this concept, it has been 
possible to point out striking differences between several 
tribes of American Indians and even between areas of vary- 
ing stages of acculturation within the same tribe (44, 46). 

Presented in this study are the Rorschach group personal- 
ities derived from random samples of Chamorro and Caro- 
linian children as well as the Rorschach group personality of 
thirty selected Chamorro adults. 


THE TESTING 


The Rorschach was the first among the tests included 
in this study to be given to the children of Saipan. Lacking 
any previous rapport with the children, we feared that the 
medical examination might frighten them and also fix the 
idea that we were “doctors” so much in their heads that it 
would influence their attitude in the test situations. We did 
not start with the intelligence tests, since they were to be 
given without the help of interpreters and would have rushed 
the children into long-lasting sessions alone with the tester — 
a situation conceivably rather intimidating and also perhaps 
silly to the child, since he would have had to be silent through- 
out his first meeting with the stranger and could be talked to 
only with gestures and smiles. The ideal situation would have 
been to make informal contacts with each child before the 
testing, or at least with the group of children as a whole. 
From the first we were prevented by lack of time. The 
second alternative was precluded by the fact that, at the 
beginning of the testing, school was not in session. Therefore, 
we had to be satisfied with having the children and their 
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parents harangued by the Chief Native Commissioner, who 
over his loudspeaker explained — we hope suitably — our 
plans for our work with them. We gave a list of our samples 
of children to the Chief and arranged that every day twelve 
children should be sent to the school, which we had found 
would be the most convenient place for the testing. For the 
first two or three days our plan worked beautifully. The chil- 
dren appeared punctually, six in the morning and six in the 
afternoon. Very soon, however, their eagerness slackened 
noticeably. Instead of twelve, only ten or six, or even only 
four, showed up during the day, with sporadic intervals of 
renewed zeal, usually in response to one of our repeated 
talks to the Chief. 

The children arrived at the school under their own steam, 
or they were taken there by the village messenger. Many of 
the little five-, six- or seven-year-olds were accompanied by 
their mothers or their elder brothers or sisters. They would 
be waiting in front of the schoolhouse, dressed apparently 
in their best clothes, solemn-faced beside their equally 
solemn mothers, who usually at our arrival broke into a 
flood of advice to their offsprings. On the whole, the children 
looked rather subdued, not quite knowing what would be 
expected from them, but submitting to the inevitable. It 
happened only rarely that some of the older boys started to 
play games while waiting for their turn, or that a few girls 
stood together, talking and giggling. Mostly — and this is 
more true of the Chamorros than of the Carolinians, who 
were livelier — the children stood leaning against a pillar or 
squatted on the ground by themselves rather than in groups. 
On two occasions, boys who had been safely delivered by the 
messenger sneaked away and had to be called again the next 
day. One of them was a tall fourteen-year-old who was 
brought back by his father. But on the whole, the note of 
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submission was obviously stronger than the desire to escape. 
During the testing itself the children were “codperative” to 
such an extent that it was this attitude that first gave us the 
impression of anxious overconformity that was later sub- 
stantiated by the test findings. 

The Rorschach tests were given with the help of inter- 
preters, all of whom were familiar to most of the children, if 
not as relatives or neighbors, then as teachers. All of them 
were Chamorros. It was impossible to get any English-speak- 
ing Carolinian for this job. The few who spoke English were 
employed by the Navy or Army, or were important person- 
ages among their people with businesses of their own. None 
of the Chamorro interpreters allegedly understood or spoke 
Carolinian, but fortunately all of our Carolinian children 
above the ages of eight or nine spoke and understood the 
Chamorro language. In the cases of the younger Carolinian 
children, we had to make use of an intermediate interpreter, 
always an older Carolinian boy or girl who had been tested 
on an earlier occasion. This made the test situation awkward 
and prolonged the procedure considerably. But we had the 
impression that the presence of this second interpreter did 
not interfere with the test results to any greater extent than 
the presence of one interpreter alone. At least, a comparison 
of the records of the young Carolinians with those of the 
young Chamorros does not show any quantitative or qualita- 
tive differences which might be laid to this fact. 

About the use of interpreters in the Rorschach situation 
opinions are unanimous that it would be preferable to con- 
duct the testing directly in the subject’s language without 
anybody present but the tester and the tested. Although this 
goal obviously cannot be achieved in many cases of short- 
term anthropological contacts, this circumstance should not 
lead to the exclusion of a test like the Rorschach from the 
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anthropological equipment. There seems to be a “principle 
of stability of personality pattern” operating in the Ror- 
schach which tends to preserve the essential configuration, 
even, for instance, under different hypnotically induced 
moods and disturbances (38). It is possible that more often 
than not direct communication might allow the tester to 
catch certain “shades” and elaborations of the responses 
which get lost in the process of interpretation, yet we believe 
that the basic personality picture will even without these 
elaborations be discernible. 

As the testing went on, we learned quite a number of 
Chamorro words and were able to understand much of what 
the children said and to check on the interpreters’ transla- 
tions. 

The Rorschach test was given to the 100 Chamorro chil- 
dren who were in our original sample. Of the same number 
of Carolinian children on our list, nine were unavailable for 
various reasons and had to be substituted by others of the 
same ages who attended school and therefore could easily 
be rounded up. This, as in the intelligence tests, introduced 
a selective factor in favor of the Carolinians, if we assume 
that often the more alert children were sent to school. How- 
ever, considering the small number of substitutions, this 
factor of interference with the random character of our 
sample is probably too slight to make any significant differ- 
ence in the evaluation of the findings. 

The methods of administering and scoring the test adopted 
in this study were those described by Klopfer and Kelley 
(55). We chose them not only because we were trained in 
them, but also because they have been used in many of the 
other cultural Rorschach studies so far (42-46), and be- 
cause we believe that consistency in scoring will make 
future cross-cultural comparisons less laborious. There was, 
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however, one deviation from the usual procedure of ad- 
ministering the test. The inquiry which is generally held after 
all responses to all ten Rorschach cards have been obtained 
was made instead after each card. It was found that this 
taxed the patience and endurance of children and interpre- 
ters much less than going through the whole series a second 
time after the cards had been put aside. The testing of the 
limits was done, as is usual, at the end of the whole pro- 
cedure. 


RORSCHACH FINDINGS 


The composite personality profile, expressed in means, 
is given for the Chamorro children in Table XIV, for the 
Carolinian children in Table XV. These two tables will be 
repeatedly referred to throughout the following sections, 
which comprise the separate analyses made of the responses 
given by the Saipanese children to the main Rorschach 
categories. * 


Number of Responses 


The total number of responses (R) given by the 100 
Chamorro children was 1359, with a mean of 13.6 per child. 
The boys gave 626 answers (mean 12.5) and the girls 733 
(mean 14.7). The range was 0-45 for the group, 0-27 for 
the males and 0-45 for the females. The 100 Carolinian 
children gave a total of 1274 responses, with a mean of 12.7 
per child. The distribution by sexes was 654 R for the males 
(mean 13.1) and 620 R for the females (mean 12.4) — that 
is, the reverse of that shown by the Chamorros. The ranges 
were 0-28 (boys), 0-32 (girls), and 0-32 (whole group). 


* The work done by Professor A. I. Hallowell and his associates (46) in 
analyzing the Rorschach records of American Indian children was of great 
benefit to us in preparing the analysis of the Saipanese Rorschachs. 
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Table 10 shows the percentages of children in regard to the 
number of responses given. Twenty-two of the 833 Chamorro 
children who gave 10 or fewer responses belonged to the 
two younger age groups, that is, from five to ten years of 
age, while 7 of the 13 children with 20 or more answers were 
eleven years or older. Table 10 shows the same trend as the 


TABLE 10 
Number of Responses* 


10 or fewer 11-19 20 or more 

Chamorros 

Boys 86% 60% 4% 

Girls 80 48 29 

Group 33 54 13 
Carolinians 

Boys 80 56 14 

Girls 28 64 8 

Group 29 60 11 


® Total rejections included. 


means and ranges for the two sex groups, inasmuch as a 
considerably larger percentage of girls than boys had R of 
20 or more. In the Carolinian group, also, the majority of 
children with 10 answers or fewer were below eleven years 
of age (18 out of 29), and the majority of those who gave 
20 or more responses were above that age (8 out of 11). 
Fifty-one per cent of the Chamorro children — 50 per cent 
of the boys and 52 per cent of the girls — gave more than 35 
per cent of their answers to the last three colored cards, and 
42 per cent of the boys and 38 per cent of the girls gave 40 
per cent or more. The Carolinians present very similar fig- 
ures: 58 per cent of the males and 52 per cent of the females 
(55 per cent of the group) gave more than 35 per cent of 
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their responses to cards 8, 9, 10, and 38 per cent of each 
subgroup gave 40 per cent or more. The number of responses 
given to each card is shown in Table 11. In both groups, 


TABLE 1 1 
Number of Responses by Cards 


Card No.: 1 2 8 4 5 6 v 8 9 10 TotalR 


Chamorros 
Boys 56 54 70 51 53 54 52 78 63 += 95 626 
Girls 60 68 76 6 56 63 62 95 69 119 733 
Group 116 122 146 116 109 117 114 173 132 214 1359 


Carolinians 
Boys oe wo 7 8 bd 45- 4 GB iis 654 
Girls o0U tltC(‘<i‘iC CC SC(<i TCC‘ TSC COC CCS 620 
Group 109 117 149 105 101 of 107 +147 «2180 212 1274 


cards 10, 8, 3, and 9, respectively, elicited the highest num- 
ber of responses. Fifty-seven and nine-tenths per cent of the 
total Chamorro responses and 59.2 per cent of the total 
Carolinian responses were given to the semicolored and 
totally colored cards. 


Rejections 

Rejections of cards occurred in Chamorros and Carolin- 
ians of both sexes and in all four age groups. The rejections 
were always spontaneous, that is, a card was never taken 
away from a child unless he had put it down himself or firmly 
declared several times “I don’t know” or “I don’t see anything 
in it.” Total rejections were considered as such only when 
the subject had gone through the whole series of cards 
without giving any response at all. Table 12 shows the per- 
centages of children rejecting various numbers of cards. 
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TABLE I 2 
Number of Cards Rejected 








1 2 8 4 5-8 Total 

Chamorros 

Boys 22% 12% 2% 10% 2% 2% 

Girls 18 12 12 2 2 4 

Group 20 12 7 6 2 8 
Carolinians 

Boys 12 4 8 2 8 6 

Girls 14 8 6 0 6 6 

Group 13 6 7 1 7 6 





Fifty per cent of the Chamorros and 40 per cent of the 
Carolinians rejected one or more cards. Disregarding the 
number of rejected cards, the number of boys and girls who 
did reject was equal in both groups. Among the Chamorros, 
total rejections occurred only in the children five to seven 
years old. No children beyond the age of eleven rejected 
five or more cards. The Carolinians did not show any consist- 
ent pattern. Although there were no total rejections in the 
two older age groups, two boys of above eleven rejected five 
or more cards, and one boy of eight rejected the whole series. 
Table 12 does not give evidence of any trends in connection 
with the number of rejected cards, except that, as with the 
Chamorros, the percentage of children rejecting only one 
card is the highest. 

Table 13 gives the percentages of rejections for each card. 
It is evident that the five black cards, if considered together, 
were more often rejected than the five colored cards. Both 
Chamorros and Carolinians seemed to respond most readily 
to card 8. They also both ranked card 8 among the more 
response-stimulating cards. But the Chamorros objected 
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TABLE 138 
Rejections by Cards 





Card No.: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Chamorros 
Boys 20% 12% 8% 10% 12% 14% 12% 2% 8% 4% 
Girls 26 10 10 12 6 8 iz 2 10 6 
Group 23 a 9 ll 9 at 12 2 9 5 


Carolinians 
Boys 18 14 6 8 8 18 10 0 8 8 
Girls 10 18 6 4 10 10 12 2 10 4 
Group 14 16 6 6 9 14 11 1 9 6 





more to card 1 and less to card 10 than did the Carolinians 
who, in turn, objected most often to card 2 and seemed less 
upset by card 4. Boys in both groups rejected card 6 more 
frequently than did the girls. 


Reaction Time 


The facts that the children’s answers had to be trans- 
lated into English and that the inquiry was held after each 
card — both time-consuming procedures which interrupted 
the continuous flow of the testing — made it impossible to 
establish, in an exact and reliable way, the total time for the 
performance proper and the average time per response. The 
reaction times to the black and the colored cards were, 
however, recorded in all cases with the aid of a stop watch. 
Their means showed no significant differences between the 
reaction times to the black and colored cards in either group 
(see Tables XIV and XV). 

If we assume that a difference of at least 10 seconds be- 
tween the average reaction times to the black and colored 
cards indicates a trend toward or against one of the two 
types of inkblots, and if we then examine the number of 
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children who showed one or the other trend, we obtain the 
results shown in Table 14, expressed in percentages of cases. 
Further scrutiny of the children’s individual records revealed 


TABLE 1] 4 
Reaction Times 


In favor of black cards In favor of colored cards 

Chamorros 

Boys 24% 26% 

Girls 18 20 

Group 21 23 
Carolinians 

Boys 20 28 

Girls 24 24 

Group 22 26 


that of the 44 Chamorros who favored either the black or 
the colored cards, 77.2 per cent (34 per cent of the whole 
group ) showed various evidences of color, black, or shading 
shock. The corresponding figures for the Carolinians were 
considerably lower: 27 per cent of the 48 children favoring 
one type of blots, and 13 per cent of the entire group. 


Location Categories 


The Chamorros gave 403 whole responses (W), 630 large 
usual details (D), 114 small usual details (d), and 212 rare 
details and space responses (Dd and S). The figures for the 
Carolinians were 442 W, 658 D, 66 d, and 108 Dd and S. 
Tables XIV and XV show the so-called mental approach of 
Chamorros and Carolinians. Table 15. gives the ranges for 
the location categories. Except for a somewhat greater tend- 
ency of the Carolinians to emphasize wholes and of the 
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Chamorros to give more rare detail responses, the differences 
do not seem conspicuous, especially when the means for the 
large and small usual details are combined. The differences 


TABLE 15 
Ranges of Location Categories 


W% D% ad% Dd & S% 

Chamorros 

Boys 0-100 0-87.5 0-50 0-70 

Girls 0-100 0-100 0-44.4 0-90.9 

Group 0-100 0-100 0-50 0-90.9 
Carolinians 

Boys 0-100 0-100 0-22.2 0-46.4 

Girls 0-100 0-72.7 0-38.9 0-66.7 

Group 0-100 0-100 0-38.9 0-66.7 


become more noticeable when the rare detail and space 
responses are subdivided in their elements and when the 
percentages of children who used the various location cate- 
gories are examined. 


TABLE 16 
Mean Percentages of Rare Details 








dr% dd% de% di% S% 

Chamorros 
Boys 4.3 7.3 0.2 0.3 1.3 
Girls 4.6 9.7 a 19 L 
Group 4.5 8.6 A 0.8 1.3 

Carolinians 
Boys 3.5 2.3 3 2 1.0 
Girls 4.0 3.9 9 0 0.8 
Group 8.8 8.0 6 a 9 
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Table 16 gives the mean percentages of the rare detail 
elements. All of them, except de, were somewhat higher for 
the Chamorros than for the Carolinians. 

Tables 17-20 give the percentages of children using the 
various location categories in terms of different degrees of 
emphasis. The percentages of Carolinians having a “normal” 


TABLE 17 
Whole Responses (W%) * 





0 <10% 10-20% 20-30% 80-45% 45-60% > 60% 





Chamorros 
Boys 6% 10% 14% 14% 22% 14% 18% 
Girls 10 12 18 rz 18 12 14 
Group 8 1l 16 13 20 13 16 
Carolinians 
Boys 2 0 22 20 22, 12 16 
Girls 6 6 8 18 26 16 14 
Group 4 8 15 19 24 14 15 





* Total rejections excluded. 


TABLE 18 
Large Detail Responses (D%)* 





0 <80% 80-45% 45-55% 55-65% 65-80% > 80% 





Chamorros 
Boys 2% 16% 28% 20% 14% 12% 6% 
Girls 4 14 24 24 20 6 4 
Group 8 15 26 22 17 9 5 
Carolinians 
Boys 2 12 20 18 16 24 2 
Girls 2 16 20 14 80 8 4 
Group 2 14 20 16 23 16 8 





® Total rejections excluded. 
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W per cent is somewhat higher than that of the Chamorros. 
Besides, 53 per cent of the Carolinians as against 49 per cent 
of the Chamorros overemphasized wholes, while only 22 
per cent underemphasized them as against 35 per cent of the 
Chamorro children. Chamorro boys and girls, as well as the 
Carolinian girls, showed a steep drop in overemphasis on 
wholes in the 11-13 age group and a subsequent new rise in 


TABLE 19 
Small Usual Detail Responses (d%)* 


0 <5% 5-15% 15-25% 25-35% 35-45% 

Chamorros 

Boys 56% 0% 26% 10% 6% 0% 

Girls 54 4 14 14 4 6 

Group 55 2 20 12 5 8 
Carolinians 

Boys 58 6 18 12 0 0 

Girls 62 0 28 0 2 2 

Group 60 8 23 6 1 1 


*® Total rejections excluded. 


TABLE 20 
Unusual Detail and Space Responses (Dd & S%)* 


0 < 10% 10-15% 15-20% 20-25% >25% 
Chamorros 
Boys 46% 20% 6% 2% 4% 20% 
Girls 82 14 18 14 6 12 
Group 89 17 12 8 5 16 
Carolinians 
Boys 48 20 12 8 2 4 
Girls 50 18 2 10 8 6 
Group 49 19 7 9 5 5 


* Total rejections excluded. 
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the children fourteen to seventeen years old. The Carolinian 
boys showed the drop only in the oldest age group. All in all, 
42, per cent of the Carolinians and 31 per cent of the Cha- 
morros overemphasized D, while 44 per cent of the Chamor- 
ros and only 36 per cent of the Carolinians underempha- 
sized it. Twenty per cent of the Chamorros and only 8 per 
cent of the Carolinians overemphasized d. Forty-one per 
cent of the Chamorro children and 26 per cent of the Caro- 
linians overemphasized unusual details — a difference much 
more pronounced in the girls than in the boys. As to the 
subdivisions of the unusual details, we found that 42 
Chamorros and 31 Carolinians used “rare details” (dr), and 
that the other figures were: 32 and 21 for tiny detail (dd), 
5 and 8 for edge detail (de), 4 and 1 for inside detail (di), 
and 10 and 10 for space (S) in the Chamorro and Carolinian 
groups, respectively. There were no remarkable sex differ- 
ences, except that a higher percentage of males used S in 
both groups and that the Chamorro girls used tiny details 
most frequently. 

The foregoing analysis of the number of children who used 
the various location categories agrees with, and partly even 
enhances, the trends and differences expressed in the means. 
This suggests that we are dealing with trends and differences 
general to the groups and not resulting from the exceptional 
productions of a few individuals. 

Investigation of the distribution of the location categories 
over the ten inkblots disclosed that in both groups cards 5 
and 4, in descending order, yielded the highest percentages 
of whole responses, and cards 10, 8, and 9 the lowest. Cor- 
respondingly, large usual details constituted the highest per- 
centage of answers to cards 10, 8, and 9, and the lowest 
to cards 5 and 4. The Carolinians showed a preponderance 
of W’s over D’s in all but the last three cards, the Chamorros 
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in cards 1, 2, 4, 5, and 6. Small usual details were utilized by 
the Chamorros most in cards 5 and 1, by the Carolinians in 
cards 1 and 4, The Chamorros had their highest percentages 
of rare detail responses in cards 1, 6, and 4, the Carolinians in 
cards 1 and 2. Card 7 in the Chamorros and card 8 in the 
Carolinians elicited the lowest percentages of Dd and S. 

It might be mentioned here that the Chamorro children 
gave 15 DW responses (3.7 per cent of their total W), which 
were distributed over cards 2, 6, 8, and 9, with card 6 taking 
the lead. The DW of the Carolinians was more than twice as 
high — 37, that is, 8.3 per cent of all whole responses. DW’s 
were given by them to all cards, except card 4, and again 
card 6 yielded the greatest number of this kind of response. 
No significant sex differences were noted in either group. 

All in all, 20.3 per cent of the whole responses given by the 
Chamorros and 27.8 per cent of those given by the Carolin- 
ians received special minus scores. These percentages include 
the DW’s. 

Good combinatory wholes represented 9.4 per cent of the 
Chamorro W’s and 5.7 per cent of the Carolinian whole re- 
sponses. The great majority of W’s were of the ordinary or 
vague types: 70.2 per cent in the Chamorros, 66.3 per cent 
in the Carolinians. 

The percentages of minus responses connected with usual 
details and rare details were considerably lower. They were 
12.1 per cent for the Chamorros and 10.6 per cent for the 
Carolinians of their total D and d scores, 11.3 per cent and 
15.7 per cent, respectively, of their total Dd and S. 


Movement Responses 
Among the determinants of the responses, those con- 
cerning human movement (M), animal movement (FM), 
and abstract movement (m) will be examined first, while the 
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sections following will deal with the color, shading, and pure 
form responses. 

According to Tables XIV and XV, there was no noteworthy 
difference in the means of M and M% between the two cul- 
tural groups. In both groups the girls’ mean M and M% were 
higher than those of the boys. Differences between the vari- 
ous age groups were not significant. In Chamorro and Caro- 
linian boys, the mean M remained practically stationary, 
whereas the M% increased slightly in the oldest Chamorro 
boys and decreased in the corresponding Carolinian age 
group. The Chamorro girls in the 8-10 age group showed 
some increase in M responses, while a similar rise occurred 
in the Carolinian girls on the 11-13 age level. Both peaks 
were followed by subsequent slight drops in mean M and 
M%. 

The Chamorros gave 157 M responses, the Carolinians 
140. The range of M was 0-4 in the Chamorro boys, 0-12 in 
the girls, and 0-5 and 0-7 in Carolinian boys and girls, re- 
spectively. 

The percentages of children using various numbers of 


TABLE 2] 
Human Movement Responses* 


0 1 2 3-4 5 or more 

Chamorros 

Boys 40% 28% 20% 10% 0% 

Girls 86 26 10 12 12 

Group 88 27 15 at 6 
Carolinians 

Boys 34 82 18 8 2 

Girls 28 18 22 16 10 

Group 81 25 20 12 6 


® Total rejections excluded. 
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human movement responses are presented in Table 21. These 
percentages modify somewhat the impression obtained from 
a comparison of the mean M and M&% of both groups. There 
is in fact a slight difference in favor of the Carolinians. A 
smaller number of them lacked human movement responses, 
and more children had two or more M’s in their records, the 
latter factor, however, being entirely due to the greater num- 
ber of M responses given by the Carolinian girls. On the 
other hand, nine M’s of the Carolinians (seven of these given 
by the girls) and only five M’s of the Chamorros obtained 
special minus scores. 

The Chamorros gave the greatest number of M responses 
to cards 3, 9, 10, and 4 (in descending order), the Carolin- 
ians to cards 3, 7, 10, and 9. Human movement was least per- 
ceived by both groups in cards 8, 6, and 5. 

The M responses were examined to determine the nature 
of the movements perceived, and all M categories were 


TABLE 22 
Human Movement Responses by Categories* 





Indefinite Flexor Extensor Passive Active Aggressive 

Chamorros 

Boys 31.3% 49.0% 19.6% 56.8% 43.1% 0.0% 

Girls 86.0 31.4 32.5 46.5 43.0 10.5 

Group 34.3 38.0 2.7 50.3 43.0 6.6 
Carolinians 

Boys 45.4 30.9 23.6 45.4 45.4 9.1 

Girls 48.2 81.7 20.0 60.0 40.0 0.0 

Group 47.2 31.4 21.3 54.3 42.1 3.6 





® Percentages of total M responses. 


classified as “indefinite” (for example, “being alive,” “stand- 
ing,” “talking,” “looking at,” and so forth), “flexor,” or 
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“extensor” M on one hand, and as “passive,” “active,” or “ag- 
gressive’ M on the other. The “passive” category includes 
practically all of the “indefinite” M plus various, but not all, 
of the “flexor” M, such as “sitting” and “lying down.” The re- 
sults are shown in Table 22. None of the differences shown in 
this table are statistically significant. There are, however, 
trends which it might be worth while to point out. The 
Carolinian group used more “indefinite” M’s than the Cha- 
morro children did, which indicates less elaboration and pre- 
cision in the movement perceptions of the former. The 
Chamorro boys showed a considerable prevalence of “flexor” 
and “passive” M’s, while the Chamorro girls had a rather 
even distribution over five of the six M categories used. In 
the Carolinians the situation was reversed in so far as the 
girls gave predominantly “passive” M responses. In both 
groups the “aggressive” M was low. 

The Chamorros gave 291 animal movement responses 
(FM), the Carolinians 284. A slight difference in the mean 
FM and FM% becomes evident only when the sex groups are 
compared separately. The Carolinian boys and the Chamorro 


TABLE 28 
Animal Movement Responses* 


0 1 2 3-4 5 or more Range 
Chamorros 
Boys 4% 20% 20% 88% 16% 0-8 
Girls 6 12 18 42 18 0-10 
Group 5 16 19 40 ag 0-10 
Carolinians 
Boys 2 16 16 88 22. 0-8 
Girls 8 22 22 82 10 0-11 
Group 5 19 19 85 16 0-11 


® Total rejections excluded. 
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girls have more FM than the Carolinian girls and the Cha- 
morro boys, respectively. But while the deficit of the Caro- 
linian girls was apparently connected with their higher M, 
that of the Chamorro boys was connected with a higher 
number of color and shading responses, as will be seen later. 
Table 23 shows the percentages of children giving various 
numbers of FM responses. According to this table, the differ- 
ence between the girls is greater than that between the boys. 
Both groups gave the highest number of FM responses to 
cards 8, 5, and 10, the smallest number to cards 9 and 4. 
Table 24 shows the use of “passive,” “active,” and “aggres- 


TABLE 24 
Animal Movement Responses by Categories* 


Passive Active Aggressive 

Chamorros 

Boys 23.38% 70.7% 6.0% 

Girls 20.9 Wao 7.6 

Group 22.0 712 6.7 
Carolinians 

Boys 82.3 67.6 0.0 

Girls 29.2 68.3 2.4 

Group 81.0 67.9 1.0 





* Percentages of total FM responses. 


sive” animal movement. In both groups “active” FM’s were 
perceived most frequently. A comparison between M and 
FM shows clearly a much greater use of “active” movements 
connected with animals than with humans. 

The various relations between M and FM in percentages 
of children using them are given in Table 25. Most of the 
children in both groups and in three subgroups gave more 
FM than M responses. In both groups considerably more 
girls than boys showed predominance of M over FM. The 
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difference between Carolinian boys and girls is statistically 
significant. It is interesting to note that the apparently least 
acculturated Carolinian girls seemed to show the greatest 


TABLE 25 
Comparison of M and FM Responses* 


no M, no FM M>FM M=FM M<FM 

Chamorros 

Boys 4% 6% 20% 68% 

Girls 4 16 10 66 

Group 4 ll 15 67 
Carolinians 

Boys 0 4 14 76 

Girls 6 24 18 46 

Group 8 14 16 61 


® Total rejections excluded. 


tendency toward M > FM, which has been interpreted by 
many Rorschach workers as a sign of inner maturity accord- 
ing to Euro-American standards. No specific age trends con- 
cerning the relations of M and FM were found. 

Abstract movement (m) was used rarely in either group, 
as Table 26 illustrates. Twenty-nine m were given by the 
Chamorros and 27 m by the Carolinians. Differences be- 
tween groups and subgroups were negligible. 


Color Responses 


The Chamorros gave 167 color responses (81 FC, 66 
CF, and 20 C), the Carolinians 191 (57 FC, 117 CF, and 17 
C). In the comparison of the color responses we do not find, 
as in the other responses, vague trends pointing in one or the 
other direction of a specific reaction pattern, but statistically 
— and, as will be seen later, interpretatively — significant 
differences between the two groups. The means recorded in 
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TABLE 26 
Abstract Movement Responses* 





0 1 2 or more Range 

Chamorros 
Boys 78% 16% 4% 0-3 
Girls 78 10 8 0-4 
Group 78 13 6 0-4 

Carolinians 
Boys 70 18 6 0-3 
Girls 74 18 2 0-2 
Group 72 18 4 0-3 


® Total rejections excluded. 


Tables XIV and XV reveal these differences to a certain 
extent, but less strikingly than the analysis in percentages 
of the subjects who used the three elements of color re- 
sponses in varying proportions. 

The mean sum C was higher in the Carolinians than in the 
Chamorros, and so was the mean percentage of color re- 
sponses. In both cases, this apparent difference between 
the two groups was almost exclusively based on differences 
between the Chamorro and Carolinian girls, distinctions be- 
tween the boys being very slight. This, however, does not 
hold for the relative distribution of FC and CF. While in 
the Chamorro boys the mean FC and CF are practically 
equal and in the Chamorro girls FC slightly prevails over 
CF, Carolinian boys and girls alike show a clear preponder- 
ance of CF over FC. The mean primary C is the same in 
both cultural groups. 

Table 27 shows the distribution of various values of sum 
C in Chamorro and Carolinian children. Among the boys, 
32 per cent of the Chamorros and 40 per cent of the Carolin- 
ians had a sum C of 2 or more; among the girls the difference 
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TABLE 27 
Various Values of Sum C * 
0 0.5 1-1.5 2-2.5 8-3.5 4or more Range 
Chamorros 
Boys 26% 12% 28% 12% 10% 10% 0-7.5 
Girls 86 14 22 12 6 6 0-6.5 
Group 81 13 25 12 8 8 0-7.5 
Carolinians 
Boys 28 0 26 14 8 18 0-7 
Girls 18 4 80 22 8 12 0-6 
Group 23 2 28 18 8 15 0-7 





* Total rejections excluded. 


was greater, 24 per cent for the Chamorros as against 42 per 


cent for the Carolinians. 
Table 28 shows the relationship of FC, CF, and C as used 
by the children. The differences between the two groups 


TABLE 28 
Comparison of FC, CF, and C Responses 


FC>CFand/orC FC=CFand/orC FC<CFand/orC 


Chamorros 
Boys 80% 10% 82% 
Girls 28 14 18 
Group 29 12 25 
Carolinians 
Boys 6 12 48 
Girls 12 16 48 
Group 9 14 48 


illustrated in columns 1 and 3 of Table 28 are statistically 
significant for the subgroups and entire groups with the ex- 
ception of the male subgroups in column 3. In both cultural 
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groups the girls have a somewhat more favorable pattern — 
fewer Chamorro girls than boys showed preponderance of 
color form and primary color over form color, and more 
Carolinian girls than boys showed FC greater than CF 
and/or C. Consistent age trends could not be found in any 
of the groups or subgroups. 

Table 28 is validated by Table 29, in which the percent- 
ages of the subjects using the three elements of color re- 
sponses are given. It is evident that it is not so much a lack 
in FC responses as an abundance of CF that distinguishes 
the Carolinians from the Chamorros. Forty-nine per cent of 
the Chamorros and 41 per cent of the Carolinians had FC 
answers in their records, a statistically not significant differ- 
ence. The difference between 40 per cent of the Chamorros 
and 64 per cent of the Carolinians who gave CF responses, 
however, has statistical significance. In this connection, it 
might be noted that only 5 per cent of the Carolinians against 
22 per cent of the Chamorros used FC alone, without CF or 
C, or, in percentages of those who used FC at all, 12.2 per 
cent against 40.8 per cent. On the other hand, 30 per cent 
of the Carolinians and 13 per cent of the Chamorros used 
CF or CF plus C alone — that is, 46.8 per cent and 32.5 per 
cent, respectively, of those who gave any CF and C re- 
sponses. This reminds us that lack of FC, although statisti- 
cally not as important in the Carolinian color response pat- 
tern as the abundance of CF, is a factor that cannot be 
disregarded. 

It is again evident that the differences between the girls 
of the two cultural groups are much more pronounced than 
those between the male subgroups. In fact, the statistically 
significant differences between both entire groups are essen- 
tially based on the remarkable discrepancies between the 
female subgroups. 
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TABLE 29 
FC, CF, and C Responses 




















Color but 4FCor 
no FC 1FC 2FC 8 FC more 
Chamorros 
Boys 26% 26% 12% 6% 2% 
Girls 8 34 8 8 2 
Group 17 80 10 7 2 
Carolinians 
Boys 82 16 16 2 0 
Girls 28 86 6 6 0 
Group 80 26 11 4 0 
Color but 4 CF or 
no CF 1CF 2CF 8 CF more 
Chamorros 
Boys 24% 80% 12% 2% 4% 
Girls 28 18 8 4 2 
Group 26 24 10 8 3 
Carolinians 
Boys 6 26 20 4 10 
Girls 8 34 24 8 S 
Group 7 80 22, 6 6 
Color but 8 Cor 
no C 1C 2C more 
Chamorros 
Boys 62% 0% 6% 4% 
Girls 52 4 4 0 
Group 57 2 5 2 
Carolinians 
Boys 56 4 6 0 
Girls 64 8 Sg 2 
Group 60 6 4 1 
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Among Chamorros and Carolinians, the number of chil- 
dren who used FC increased slightly with age. There was a 
simultaneous slight increase in the number of Chamorro girls 
and a fairly marked increase in the number of Carolinian 
boys and girls who used CF, while the Chamorro boys did 
not show any specific age trends. 

Nine of the Chamorros’ FC responses (11.1 per cent) and 
10 of their CF’s (15.1 per cent) received a minus score, as 
did 10 of the Carolinians’ FC’s (17.5 per cent) and 19 of 
their total CF’s (16.2 per cent). 


Shading Responses 


Shading responses were fairly infrequent in both groups; 
the Chamorros gave 118 such responses (8.6 per cent of 
their total R), the Carolinians 71 (5.5 per cent of their total 
R). In both groups the boys reacted more to shading than 
did the girls, and in both groups their means surpass those 
of the girls in all scoring subdivisions, except for achromatic 
color and, in the Carolinians only, for k. In both groups and 
in all subgroups, differentiated texture (Fc), diffusion (K), 
and achromatic color (C’) elicited most answers, with the 
Chamorro boys having the highest number of K and the Cha- 
morro girls the highest number of C’. The number of texture 
and achromatic color responses (Fc, c, and C’) surpassed in 
all groups diffusion and vista responses (k, K, and FK). 

Table 80 gives the percentages of children using the vari- 
ous shading categories. Since many children who gave a 
shading response of one kind gave also one other or several 
others of another kind, the percentages of children utilizing 
shading independent of its subcategories cannot be con- 
cluded from Table 21. Forty-nine per cent of the Chamorros 
(52 per cent of the boys and 46 per cent of the girls) and 
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40 per cent of the Carolinians (48 per cent of the boys and 
32 per cent of the girls) used shading. 


TABLE 30 
Shading Responses 








lor 8 Kor 2 FK or 2 Fc or 2C’ or 
2k 1K 2K more 1FK more 1Fc more lc 1C’ more 
Chamorros 
Boys 10% 10% 4% 6% 4% 2% 26% 8% 6% 16% 6% 
Girls 6 12 2 2 4 2 18 0 2 20 6 
Group 8 ll 3 4 4 2 22 4 4 18 6 
Carolinians 
Boys 4 10 6 2 6 0 16 10 4 10 0 
Girls 8 4 2 0 4 0 10 2 2 6 4 
Group 6 a 4 1 5 0 13 6 3 8 2 


In this category of determinants a definite age trend was 
discernible. The percentages of children using shading as 
determinant increased steadily with age in both groups. 
When the scoring subcategories are considered separately, 
this holds true for FK, Fc, and C’, while diffusion responses 
(K) showed a peak in the 11-13 age group. 


Pure Form Responses 


The Chamorros gave 617, the Carolinians 591, pure form 
responses (F'). Mean F and mean F% are very similar in both 
cultural groups, with perhaps the one exception that the 
Chamorro girls have somewhat higher values for both means 
than the other subgroups. 

In Table 31 the percentages of children using F% of vary- 
ing values are presented. More Chamorro girls than boys had 
F% of 75 or above, but considering the number of children 
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whose F% was higher than 50, Chamorro boys and girls were 
equal. It is however noteworthy that more than 50 per cent 
of the Chamorro boys had a very low to fairly low F%, thus 
outnumbering any of the other subgroups. One Chamorro 
boy who gave eight responses to the test, all of them with 


TABLE 31 
Pure Form Responses (F%)* 








<20% 20-89% 40-50% 51-74% >74% Range of F% 

Chamorros 

Boys 16% 40% 10% 22% 10% 0-90 

Girls 8 34 22 14 18 0-100 

Group iz 87 16 18 14 0-100 
Carolinians 

Boys 10 82 24 22 6 13.3-85.7 

Girls 10 24 24 80 6 5.5-100 

Group 10 28 24 26 6 5.5-100 


* Total rejections excluded. 


diffusion or primary color as main determinants, had no 
pure form responses. Among the Carolinians the pattern was 
very much the same. The F% decreased slightly in all four 
subgroups as the children advanced in age. 


Qualitative Aspects of the Responses 


One of the most striking phenomena in the Rorschach 
performances of the Saipanese children was the poverty — we 
might almost say the absence — of spontaneous elaborations 
of their responses. Even the inquiry yielded only poor results 
in this regard. The use of interpreters might be assumed to 
be an important inhibitory factor, but even making vast 
allowances for it, we still found a high number of inherently 
vague and frankly poor percepts. Children who showed a 
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clear and keen sense for precise form in their responses — 
comparable to the more superior form responses given by 
Euro-American children — were the exception. 

Taking into account the less favorable conditions under 
which the Saipanese had to work, we renounced as probably 
biased a detailed and more subtle gradation of form qual- 
ities and limited ourselves to assigning minus scores to those 
percepts which were blatantly poor or, if very vague, could 
not be justified at all by the children during the inquiry. The 
minus score was given not only to responses in which form 
was the main determinant (M, FM, Fm, Fk, Fc, FC’, FC), 
but also to those in which color, shading or abstract move- 
ment was predominant over form. Our total minus responses 
were therefore computed on a broader basis than that com- 
monly used. 

Table 32 shows the distribution of minus responses over 


TABLE 32 
Minus Responses 


F— M— FM— Color— Shading— Total R— 

Chamorros 

Boys 20.4% 8.9% 6.0% 7.6% 1.4% 11.5% 

Girls 26.9 8.5 8.9 16.0 4.3 16.9 

Group 93.5 3.6 1D 11.4 25 14.4 
Carolinians 

Boys 21.9 8.6 7.4 13.7 9.1 14.2 

Girls 82.3 8.2 Bot 16.7 14.8 20.0 

Group 27.1 6.4 6.7 14.7 112 LO 


the various determinants in percentages of the total R of 
each determinant. The Carolinian children gave more minus 
responses than the Chamorros, and, in both groups, the girls 
had higher minus scores than the boys. Pure F and color 
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responses elicited in all four subgroups the greatest number 
of frankly inadequate form perceptions. 

The minus category used here overlaps the categories com- 
monly used for the computation of the F+-%. Table 33 shows 


TABLE 33 
Form Responses (F+%) 


Chamorros Carolinians 
Boys 79.6% Boys 78.1% 
Girls 73.1 Girls 67.7 
Group 76.5 Group 72.9 


the figures for the F+-% which were based solely upon the 
pure F responses. These figures do not take into account the 
great number of vague responses, particularly those dealing 
with human and animal anatomy contents, which would not 
have been included in the F+% if we had not made the 
above-mentioned allowances. It might safely be surmised 
that, had we applied the usual criteria for the computation 
of form quality, the F+% would have been considerably 
lower. 


Relations of W and M 


The ratio W:M, which is usually considered an indica- 
tor of the relationship between imaginative and creative tend- 
encies and drives toward the realization of such tendencies, 
is examined in Table 34. In the Chamorro boys the ratio 
W:M decreased slightly as they advanced in age. Chamorro 
and Carolinian girls had the same tendency, but showed a 
new rise in the oldest age group. The ratio of Carolinian 
boys increased steadily. 

In 56 per cent of the Chamorro boys and in 42 per cent of 
the girls, the ratio was 3:1 or higher; in 14 per cent of the 
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boys and 10 per cent of the girls, it was less than 1:1. The 
corresponding figures for the Carolinians were: 56 per cent 
of the boys and 48 per cent of the girls with W:M equaling 








TABLE 34 
Relations of W and M 
Mean W:M Ww>M W=M Ww<M 
Chamorros 
Boys 8.9:1 80% 4% 12% 
Girls 2.2:1 66 14 10 
Group 2.9:1 73 9 1l 
Carolinians 
Boys 4.0:1 82 8 2 
Girls 2.4:1 74 2 14 
Group 3.2:1 78 5 8 


3:1 or more, 2 per cent and 14 per cent, respectively, with 
W:M less than 1:1. 


Relations of M and Sum C 


The ratio M:sum C, called by Rorschach the “Erlebnis 
Typ” (“Experience Type”), was examined in order to differ- 
entiate between “constricted” and “unconstricted” individ- 
uals, on one hand, and between “introversive,” “extraten- 
sive,” “ambiequal,” and “coarcted” persons, on the other. 
Table 35 gives the percentages of constricted and uncon- 
stricted children in both groups. Children designated as 
“constricted” were subdivided into “coarcted” and “coarcta- 
tive,” depending whether their ratio M:sum C was 0:0, or 
0-1.5 M:0-1.5 sum C. The “unconstricted” subjects were di- 
vided in “unconstricted-undilated” with 2 or more M:less 
than 2 sum C, or vice versa, and in “dilated” with 2 or more 
M:2 or more sum C. 
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TABLE 35 


Comparison of Constricted and 
Unconstricted Children* 
































Constricted Unconstricted 











Unconstricted- 
Coarcted Coarctative Total Undilated Dilated Total 

Chamorros | 

Boys 12% 80% 42% 50% 6% 56% 

Girls 16 28 44 42 10 52 

Group 14 29 43 46 8 54 
Carolinians 

Boys 14 28 42, 86 16 52 

Girls 4 18 22, 54 18 72 

Group 9 23 82 45 17 62 





© Total rejections excluded. 


In all subgroups the unconstricted children outnumbered 
the constricted to a fair extent in Chamorro and Carolinian 
boys and in Chamorro girls, and to a high degree in the 
Carolinian girls. Whereas the Carolinian boys showed a dis- 
tribution very similar to that found in both Chamorro sub- 
groups, the figures for Carolinian girls were strikingly dif- 
ferent from all others. In fact, the difference between them 
and the male subgroups, as well as that between them and 
the Chamorro girls, is statistically significant for the cate- 
gories of “constricted” and “unconstricted” children. 

Table 86 deals with the differentiation between intro- 
versive, extratensive, ambiequal, and coarcted types in our 
subjects. The children were classified as follows: as “intro- 
versive’ all those with x M:0 sum C and x M > y sum C; as 
“ambiequal” those with x M = x sum C = 0.5; as “coarcted” 
those with 0 M:0 sum C; and as “extratensive” those with 
0 M:x sum C and x M<y sum C. Examination of the ratio 
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TABLE 86 


Comparison of Introversive, Ambiequal, 
Coarcted, and Extratensive Children* 








Introversive Ambi- Co- Extratensive 
—— equal arcted 
xM:0 xM>y OM:x xM<y 
sumC sumC Total sumC sumC _ Total 
Chamorros 
Boys 14% 14% 28% 16% 12% 28% 14% 42% 
Girls 20 20 40 14 16 18 8 26 
Group 17 17 34 15 14 23 11 34 
Carolinians 
Boys 14 6 20 22 14 20 18 88 
Girls 14 16 80 14 4 24 22, 46 
Group 14 it 25 18 9 22 20 42 


® Total rejections excluded. 


M:sum C from this angle produces a different picture from 
that presented in Table 35. While the Carolinian girls showed 
the highest percentage of extratensives of all subgroups, they 
also outnumbered the Carolinian and Chamorro boys in the 
percentage of introversive types. However, these differences 
are not so marked as to be statistically significant. The only 
significant difference is that between the percentages of ex- 
tratensive types in the Carolinian and Chamorro girls, and 
this difference is due mainly to the outstanding position of 
the Chamorro girls among the subgroups. The Chamorro 
girls show the highest percentage of introversive types and 
the lowest of extratensive, and differ in distributional pattern 
from all the other subgroups even more than the Carolinian 


girls do. 


Relations between Movement and Shading 
The ratio (FM + m):(Fc + c+ C’) has been consid- 
ered by Klopfer and Kelley (55) as revealing in adults covert 
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introversive or extratensive tendencies which might corre- 
spond to or contradict the overt tendencies expressed in the 
ratio M:sum C. 

In view of the observation that the shading responses (Fc, 
c, C’) are relatively rarely found in young children and 
increase with advancing age, while animal movement re- 
sponses (FM) are ordinarily quite common in younger chil- 
dren, we felt doubtful about the applicability of the ratio 
to children in the interpretative sense stated. Differentiated 
shading responses, besides indicating factors of anxiety, sen- 
sitivity, and toned-down emotional response, also seem to 
accompany rather closely the process of intellectual and 
emotional differentiation in the growing and maturing indi- 
vidual. If then, disregarding this factor, we applied this ratio 


TABLE 37 
Comparison of Movement and Shading Responses 





raat ms FM+m> FM+m=> FM+m< OFM-+m: 
FM+ce+C’ FM+c+C’ Fe+c+C’ Fe+c+C’ OFc+c+ec 
Chamorros 
Boys 4.1:1 84% 10% 0% 4% 
Girls 6.5:1 82 10 0 4 
Group 5.2:1 83 10 0 4 
Carolinians 
Boys 74:1 86 6 2 0 
Girls 7.8:1 82 6 0 6 
Group 7.6:1 84 6 1 8 





to younger children, we would automatically obtain a pre- 
ponderance of “introversive covert tendencies.” If, at the 
same time, there were a strong disagreement with the overt 
tendencies, we would come to deceptive conclusions about 
conflicting drives. Therefore, a thorough examination of the 
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relations of this ratio to the overt “types” has been omitted 
here. However, for reasons of completeness, Table 37 pre- 
sents the means found for the ratio and the percentages of 
children using it in its various constellations. This table 
speaks for itself. There were practically no differences be- 
tween Chamorros and Carolinians, or between boys and girls, 
in either group. 


TABLE 38 
Mean Ratios of Movement and Shading Responses 








Chamorros Carolinians 
FM + m: FM + m: 
Ages No. of Subjects Fe+c+C’ No. of Subjects Fe+c+C’ 
5-7 20 9.8:1 20 43:1 
8-10 28 8.1:1 27 20:1 
11-13 26 4.2:1 27 11.6:1 
14-17 26 8.7:1 26 2.6:1 


Table 38 gives the mean ratio for the age groups adopted 
by us for this study. The progressive drop in the ratio, par- 
ticularly striking at the 11-18 age level, is evident. 


Content 


The averages obtained by content analysis in the two 
groups were similar to each other with relatively slight dif- 
ferences. Chamorros and Carolinians used the same cate- 
gories. Fifty-six per cent of the Chamorros and 49 per cent 
of the Carolinians had an A% higher than 50. The Chamorros 
used more human and animal details (Hd and Ad) than the 
Carolinians. The Chamorro girls gave the most animal re- 
sponses, the Carolinian girls the fewest. On the other hand, 
Carolinians of both sexes interpreted their percepts more 
often as human and especially animal anatomy. “Bones” or 
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“insides of a body” were rather frequent answers obtained 
in both cultural groups. Sometimes, but not always, there 
were feeble attempts to identify the bones as “backbone,” 
“hipbone,” and so forth, or the insides as “heart,” “lungs,” 
“the machine that prepares the food in the body,” and so on. 
Among the “insides” responses “flesh,” “skin,” and “meat” 
were favorites, particularly in the interpretation of the col- 
ored cards. When the anatomy answers are divided into 
“bone” and “insides” responses, the “bones” surpass the “in- 
sides” by about three times in the Chamorros and about four 
times in the Carolinians. Objects, a category which also in- 
cluded clothes, were seen more frequently by the Chamorro 
girls than by the other three subgroups, plants more by girls 
than boys, with the Chamorros seeing more trees and the 
Carolinians seeing more flowers. The Chamorros gave more 
“cloud” responses, the Carolinians saw “blood” more fre- 
quently. 

There were a few age trends discernible: More categories 
were used in the older age groups and Hd and Ad increased 
in number with advancing age in both cultural groups. Ac- 
cordingly, the ratio (H + A):(Hd + Ad) showed a progres- 
sively decreasing difference between its two components, 
with the Chamorro girls and the Carolinian boys of the old- 
est age group presenting (Hd + Ad) greater than half 
(H + A). 

Table 39 shows the percentages of children using H, Hd, 
A, Ad, and At (human and animal anatomy), as well as the 
ranges for A and A%. According to this table, more Chamor- 
ros than Carolinians used Hd and Ad, while more Carolin- 
ians gave At responses. Carolinian girls more than any other 
subgroup perceived human figures. 

The Chamorro group used Christian religious concepts 
sixteen times, whereas the Carolinians used them only eight 
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times. These concepts included mostly “church” and “cross” 
with an occasional “priest” or “saint.” One Chamorro boy saw 
the “fish that the Lord ate at the Supper,” and one Carolinian 
girl saw the “devil.” The Chamorros gave eleven answers 
concerning Chamorro mythology, scored as (H). Only one 
Carolinian child gave a mythological response. This scarcity 
of mythological concepts was possibly due to the presence 
of the Chamorro interpreters. 


TABLE 39 
Content of Responses by Categories 





At Range 
and/or eS 
H Hd A Ad Aat A A% 
Chamorros 
Boys 68% 46% 94% 54% 86% 0-12 0-100% 
Girls 64 46 94 42, 84 0-21 0-100 
Group 66 46 94 48 85 0-21 0-100 
Carolinians 
Boys 62 838 94 48 42, 1-16 6.7-100 
Girls 80 40 90 88 48 0-12 0-100 
Group a 89 92 43 45 0-16 0-100 


It should be noted that three Chamorros — two boys and 
one girl — and one Carolinian girl gave no animal responses 
at all. The two Chamorro boys, both high in rejections, had 
only responses interpreted as clouds, plants, and anatomy, 
while the Chamorro girl’s twenty responses were all human 
details. The one Carolinian girl with no animal responses had 
6 H, 8 Hd, and 8 At. 

The animals seen by the children were divided into ani- 
mals well known through personal experience; animals exist- 
ing on Saipan, but rare; real animals not existing on Saipan; 
and mythological animals. Table 40 presents the results in 
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means and percentages of the total A. The Chamorros used 
seven more animal categories than did the Carolinians — 
dragon, unicorn, parrot, turkey, seal, rhinoceros, wolf. Eighty- 
one and six-tenths per cent of the Chamorro animal responses 
and 86 per cent of the Carolinian A concerned animals well 
known to them. In both groups the girls used well-known 
animals more frequently, this difference being fairly high 


TABLE 40 
Animal Responses by Categories 





Well-known Known but Animals not Mythological Undefined 


animals rare animals on Saipan animals animals 
Mean A% Mean A% Mean A% Mean A% Mean A% 





Chamorros 
Boys 49 80.2 0.14 23 088 142 0.02 03 0.2 2.9 
Girls 6.1 82.8 .08 1.1 .78 10.7 6 3 4 52 
Group 5.5 81.6 al 16 82 12.3 02 $8 8 


Carolinians 
Boys 50. 62.1 0.16 2.4 0.80 12.3 0 0 0.2 
Girls 46 90.9 04 0.8 12 28 0 0 3S 6.0 
Group 5.0 86.0 SO La 46 8.0 0 0 Re? 


among the Carolinians. The percentages of animals to be 
considered as aggressive, such as lion, tiger, bear, wolf, snake, 
were for the Chamorro group 7.6 per cent (boys: 9.2 per 
cent; girls: 6.3 per cent) and for the Carolinians 5 per cent 
(boys: 8 per cent; girls: 1.2 per cent) of their animal re- 
sponses. The animals perceived most frequently were almost 
exactly the same for both cultural groups. They are, in de- 
scending order, for the Chamorros: dogs, birds, butterflies, 
bats, cats, cows, and rats; and for the Carolinians: birds, 
dogs, cows, cats, butterflies, and rats. 

Since all of the children in our sample, with the excep- 
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tion of those who had lived on the small northern Mariana 
Islands, had in 1944 gone through the invasion or long-sus- 
tained bombing, we examined the content of the Rorschach 
records for possible traces of these experiences. We found 
only three direct associations, which were given by three 
Chamorro boys: “A wound caused by a shell”; “the place 
where the Japanese committed suicide”; “dynamite bursting, 
so that the dirt flies up.” Looking for less direct connections 
and following the lead of Dr. Thomas A. Loftus (58) who 
found an average of 4.5 “mutilated anatomy” responses per 
record in 35 cases of traumatic neurosis among American war 
veterans, we investigated in our records the incidence of 
responses which had as content mutilated humans or animals, 
blood, and “insides of the body.” We found that such re- 
sponses occurred much less frequently than in the Rorschachs 
of the American soldiers. Seventy-eight responses of this 
kind were given by the Chamorros and 97 by the Carolinians, 
that is, averages of only 0.8 and 1.0 per record. On the other 
hand, these responses were much more frequently given by 
the children of our sample than by 100 American nurses 
whose records Dr. Loftus examined for comparison with his 
veterans. While such responses amounted only to 1.2 per cent 
of the nurses’ total answers, they were 5.7 per cent and 7.6 
per cent, respectively, of the Chamorro and Carolinian total 
R, and they were given by 33 per cent of the Chamorros and 
by 38 per cent of the Carolinians. 

Another item which we explored in this context was the 
incidence of “dead” H, Hd, A, and Ad. We used only re- 
sponses in which humans or animals were openly designated 
by the children as “dead,” with or without perceptual justi- 
fication. In the Chamorros such responses were 6.5 per cent 
of their total R, in the Carolinians 10.4 per cent, and they 
were used by 51 per cent of the Chamorros and by 64 per 
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cent of the Carolinians. “Dead” H and Hd made up 5.2 per 
cent of all human responses given by the Chamorros and 14 
per cent of those given by the Carolinians, while “dead” A and 
Ad amounted to 11 per cent and 16.6 per cent, respectively, 
of the children’s total animal R. 

We then considered all responses of “dead” humans and 
animals, “blood,” “insides of the body,” and “mutilation” 
(this last item only if it did not fall into any of the other 
categories ) together, on the assumption that all of them were 
connected with dysphoric associations. We found that 62 per 
cent of the Chamorros and 75 per cent of the Carolinians gave 
such responses, which were 10.1 per cent and 15.9 per cent 
of the total responses. These figures increased considerably 
when responses of bone anatomy were added. The percent- 
age of children producing one or more of such answers went 
up to 68 per cent in the Chamorros and to 78 per cent in the 
Carolinians, and the total R% mounted to 14.6 and to 23.5, 
respectively. 

In all these content categories more Carolinian children 
produced a greater number of so-called “dysphoric” associa- 
tions. This trend was much more definite when only the girls 
of both groups were compared. Then it appeared, for in- 
stance, that only 1.8 per cent of humans were perceived as 
“dead” by the Chamorro girls, against 13.6 percent thus seen 
by Carolinian girls. This strong difference between the two fe- 
male groups was obvious more or less in all of the content 
categories examined. The sum of dysphoric responses, ex- 
cluding bone anatomy, given by the Chamorro girls amounted 
to only 7.6 per cent of their total responses, while it was 17.4 
per cent in the corresponding Carolinian subgroup. 

In a comparison of both sexes, we found in the Carolinian 
records slightly more dysphoric responses given by girls than 
by boys, while in the Chamorro sample the girls ranked lower 
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than the boys. Dysphoric content was seen by 52 per cent of 
the Chamorro girls and by 72 per cent of the Chamorro boys, 
and its total R% was 7.6 against 12.9. 

In all subgroups the incidence of dysphoric responses in- 
creased at the 8-10 age level, after which it was maintained. 
This difference between the youngest age group and the 
older ones was greater in the Chamorros than in the Caro- 
linians and was especially striking in the Chamorro girls. 
While only 10 per cent of the Chamorro girls five to seven 
years old gave responses with dysphoric content, this per- 
centage increased sharply to 57 per cent in their 8-10 age 
group. 

The incidence of openly expressed aggressive content has 
been covered in the paragraphs on aggressive M’s and FM’s. 
Both groups gave few such responses, but they occurred less 
frequently in the Carolinians than in the Chamorros. 

We separated the records of children who had undergone 
either the invasion or severe bombing or both from the rec- 
ords of those who had not had these experiences. Since the 
latter group included only 14 Chamorros and 24 Carolinians, 
the groups were not comparable in size or age grades. How- 
ever, comparison of the Rorschachs showed that the children 
who had come to Saipan after the invasion did produce the 
same kind of “mutilation,” “blood,” “insides,” and “dead” 
human and animal responses as the other children, and that 
they produced them in approximately the same relative 
amount. The only difference was that these responses were 
accumulated in comparatively fewer records, that is, they 
were given by a smaller percentage of children. This differ- 
ence in responses was especially evident in the “mutilation” 
category. 

Table 41 presents some examples of responses which show 
either overt aggressive or so-called dysphoric content or both. 
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TABLE 41 
Content Responses — Aggressive or Dysphoric 





Age Response Card Area 





Chamorro Boys 


6 Sheep shot by Japanese. 4 WwW 
7 Pigs. They are doing something against the 


dead person. 8 Ww 
7 Feet cut off. Two dead men. 8 usual “men” 
10 Man, dead in coffin. 8 dd in upper black 
12 Dead cat, dead for a week. 6 Ww 
15 Goats, fighting fiercely. 5 Ww 
15 A wound. 8 W 
15 Pox on a person’s belly. 2 red areas 
Chamorro Girls 
7 Cow, no, bull. Head cut off, because someone 
cut it. Otherwise it would bite. 4 W 
8 Two rabbits fighting. Cut; with blood. 2 Ww 
8 Two fathers fighting. 9 green 
9 This is a bird; if it bites your eyes, you die. 8 upper red 
9 Santa Claus, shooting with a gun each other. 9 orange 
9 Dog cut open. 7 WwW 
15 A person. Arms up, dead. Heart, because 8, upside 
it is in the middle and red. down W 
16 Turtle, dead, because it’s open. 6 W 
Carolinian Boys 
6 Horse, dead. Somebody shot him. i] upper red 
7 Dead cat with burning neck. 6 Ww 
8 Rabbit, dead. 5 WwW 
11 Body of a horse. Dead. Meat. 9 green and orange 
1l_ Bird. Dead, lying on the ground. 1 
12 This blood of this bird, because wing is broken. 3 Ww 
8 Ww 


15 Insides of a squashed toad, run over. 
16 Person’s buttocks. Person is sick and blood 


comes out. lower black 


and red 


bo 
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TABLE 41 (Continued) 





Age Response Card Area 





Carolinian Girls 


7 Two dead men, sitting. 2 Ww 
8 Crab, dead. It’s already lying down. 4 Ww 
8 Body of a dead person. 10 Ww 
10 Women in dress. Red. Heads eaten by crabs. 
Crabs scissoring these persons. 10 pink and 
upper gray 
11 A pigeon. Dead because the blood comes out 
from the bird. 8 Ww 
13 Turtle. Dead because its legs are opening. 4 Ww 
14 Dead dog. When truck was running, the dog 
was crossing the road. 2 side black and 
lower red 
17 Two men and blood from the animal they hold. 3 Ww 


“Popular” Responses 


After the quantitative analysis of location categories, de- 
terminants, and content, the records of the Saipanese chil- 
dren were examined regarding the incidence of so-called 
popular responses, taking as a basis Rorschach’s original defi- 
nition that a response is popular when it is given in one out 
of three records. Table 42 shows the frequency with which 
Klopfer’s ten popular responses were used by the Saipanese 
children. It is evident that only two of these ten responses 
would clearly qualify as “popular” for the Chamorro chil- 
dren — the “winged creature” in card 5 and the “animals” 
in card 8. The two human figures in card 8 were found in 
every fourth to fifth record and might still be considered a 
popular response if we lower our requirements. All the other 
responses appeared only once in more than five records and 
were not considered popular. The Carolinians had three pop- 
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TABLE 42 
Popular Responses 





Chamorros Carolinians 
Card Area Content Boys Girls Group Boys Girls Group 
1 W Winged creature 24% 14% 19% 16% 18% 17% 
2 Wor Dog, bear, rabbit, bull, 
D3 etc. 8 10 9 20 8 14 
3 W — Two human figures 22 26 24 32 42 3:7 
8 D1 __ Bow tie, ribbon, butter- 
fly 6 16 11 sa 7 
5 W _ Winged creature 56 44 50 58 50 54 
6 Wor 
Dl Animal skin 2 2 2 4 4 4 
8 Dl Four-legged animal in 
motion 1° 68. COT 12 T4 % 
10 D1 __ Spider, crab, octopus 12 18 15 8 8 8 
10 D2 Caterpillars, worms, 
snakes. Color utilized 2 12 7 6 2 4 
10 D7 _ Rabbit, donkey, goat 6 2 4 10 z 6 
TABLE 43 


Responses Approaching Popularity 





Chamorros Carolinians 
Card Area Content Boys Girls Group Boys Girls Group 
1 W Winged creature 24% 14% 19% 16% 18% 17% 
i Di Woman 14 22 18 
2 Wor 
D3 Animals 20 8 14 
4 W Winged creature 18 12 15 
7 Wor 
D4 ‘Two persons 16 10 #18 
8 D5 _ Ribs 14 12 18 12 14 18 
9 D4or 
D6 Human head or figure 16 22 19 14 18 16 
10 Dl __ Spider, crab, octopus 12 18 15 
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ular responses: the animals in card 8, the “winged creature” 
in card 5, and the “human figures” in card 3. None of the 
others qualify as populars. 

Further investigation of the records for other responses 
occurring once in three, four, or even five records was un- 
successful, except for the fact that 20 per cent of the Cha- 
morro children perceived the human figures in card 8 as vari- 
ous kinds of animals. 

Responses which did not exactly qualify as “populars” 
according to our definition, but which were given by from 18 
to 19 per cent of the children, are shown in Table 48. 


SUMMARY OF RORSCHACH FINDINGS 


The following is a brief summary of the most important 
findings in the Rorschach records of the 200 Saipanese chil- 
dren. 

1, The total number of responses, the average R, and the 
range of R were low in both groups. All of these showed a 
slight increase in the older age groups. 

2. Fifty per cent of the Chamorros and 40 per cent of the 
Carolinians rejected one or more cards. Three Chamorros 
and six Carolinians of the younger age grades had total rejec- 
tions. 

3. The average reaction times to black and colored cards 
were between 33 and 38 seconds. Forty-five per cent of the 
Chamorros and 48 per cent of the Carolinians showed note- 
worthy delays on one or another type of inkblots. 

4, The average mental approach showed relative overem- 
phasis on rare details by the Chamorros, relative overempha- 
sis on wholes by the Carolinians. 

5. Of the total number of wholes given, the vague and 
ordinary types were predominant in both groups. Twenty 
per cent of the total Chamorro W and 28 per cent of the total 
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Carolinian W received minus scores. DW occurred twice as 
frequently in Carolinian as in Chamorro records. 

6. Human movement was not perceived by 38 per cent of 
the Chamorros and 31 per cent of the Carolinians. Mean M 
was slightly above 1 in both groups, with the girls approach- 
ing a mean of 2 M. “Indefinite” and “flexor” types prevailed 
throughout over “extensor” M’s. 

7. Animal movement was on the average perceived more 
than twice as frequently as human movement. “Active” FM 
prevailed markedly over “passive” FM. Eleven per cent of the 
Chamorros and 14 per cent of the Carolinians showed preva- 
lence of M over FM in their records, with the girls leading in 
this regard. No specific age trends were noted. 

8. The average sum C was 1.4 for Chamorros, 1.7 for Car- 
olinians. Thirty-one per cent of the Chamorros and 23 per cent 
of the Carolinians did not use color. Carolinians, especially 
girls, utilized color to a considerably greater extent than did 
Chamorros. Forty-eight per cent of the Carolinians showed 
prevalence of CF over FC as against 25 per cent of the Cha- 
morros. Thirty per cent of the Carolinians and only 17 per 
cent of the Chamorros used color but no FC. 

9. Shading responses were relatively infrequent. They 
were given more often by Chamorros than by Carolinians and 
more often by boys than by girls in both groups: Texture and 
achromatic color responses surpassed diffusion and vista. The 
use of shading (especially in differentiated form) increased 
steadily with age. 

10. F% was around 45 in both groups. Forty-nine per cent 
of the Chamorros and 38 per cent of the Carolinians had F% 
less than 40. 

11. The experience balance showed 43 per cent of the Cha- 
morros and 82 per cent of the Carolinians in the “constricted” 
categories, the difference between the two groups being en- 
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tirely the result of the girls’ scores. Prevalence of sum C over 
M was found in 34 per cent of the Chamorros and 42 per cent 
of the Carolinians. 

12. The average ratio of W to M was in both groups 3:1, 
in the boys 4:1, in the girls slightly above 2:1. 

13. Content analysis showed more frequent use of human 
and animal details by Chamorros than by Carolinians. The 
average A% was between 40 and 50 for both groups. Anatomy 
content made for more than 10 per cent of responses in Caro- 
linian records, for more than 6 per cent in those of the Cha- 
morros. 

14. “Popular” percepts were found to be a “winged crea- 
ture” in card 5, the “animals” in card 8, and the “human 
figures” in card 3. No specifically “Saipanese” populars were 
discovered. 

15. The over-all form quality displayed in the Saipanese 
records was poor. With allowance made for the language 
barriers and the use of interpreters, 14 per cent of the total 
responses given by the Chamorros and 17 per cent of Caro- 
linian responses received special minus scores. In both groups 
minus scores were more frequent in the female subgroups. 
Pure form and color responses showed the highest percent- 
ages of poor percepts scored as such. 


INTERPRETATION OF RORSCHACH FINDINGS 


The Rorschach records of the 200 Saipanese children 
were interpreted on the basis of the hypothesis that most of 
the psychological equivalents of the test have universal value 
and on the basis of those “norms” which we outlined in the 
foregoing paragraphs. Experience with the Rorschach per- 
formances of American Indian children aided us in being 
more cautious and more secure in our judgments than we 
should have been without this knowledge. The Rorschach 
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data on the Indian children, however, were not used for ac- 
tual comparison with the Saipanese findings. Such a com- 
parison would have necessitated a special study. That we 
could not entirely preclude the influence of our own cultural 
background on our minds, we have to assume. We tried to 
eliminate it consciously. 

How the interpretative process was handled might be ex- 
emplified as follows. Let us assume that a specific Rorschach 
configuration validated in our culture as indicating a certain 
personality trait was found in Saipanese children. On the 
basis of the hypothesis of universal psychological equiva- 
lents, this configuration was interpreted as the same trait in 
both cultures — for instance, “impulsiveness.” In a check 
against the “norms” found for Saipanese children, this trait 
took on a secondary “cultural” significance, depending upon 
whether it was relatively common or not. A trait shared by 
most members of a culture, whatever liability it might con- 
stitute psychologically for the individual and his environ- 
ment, has less interference value with everyday functioning 
than a trait flagrantly deviating from the norm. Impulsiveness 
in a predominantly “inhibited” culture will necessarily be 
accompanied by deeper disturbance — because of second- 
ary difficulties and frictions encountered — than in societies 
where impulsive reactions are the accepted rule. Yet it re- 
mains impulsiveness wherever it is found, and, in those cul- 
tures where it is a “norm,” although not interfering crucially 
with everday life, it might well indicate a relatively low level 
of adjustment in times of crisis and have a direct connection 
with the degree of “survival strength” of the culture. After 
this check of a trait against the Rorschach “norms,” the third 
step in the interpretative process consisted in checking the 
Rorschach equivalents with observed behavior and informa- 
tion about general and specific attitudes. 
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The Saipanese Children 


According to the Rorschach findings, the Saipanese chil- 
dren were functioning on a percarious level of adjustment. 
Their anxiety tolerance was low. They showed remarkable 
similarities with the “institution children” in our society de- 
scribed by Goldfarb and Klopfer (40). (They had the same 
low perceptual level, the tendency toward DW responses and 
W-—, a low organization score, and a tendency toward excess 
of CF and C over FC.) If there had not been, in both cultural 
groups, a few records which in their mental approach, keen 
form level, and original productivity could well compete with 
those of average and superior Euro-American children of the 
same age, one might have thought of “ontogenetic inferi- 
ority” of their perceptual capacities. Since there were such 
records, however, this line of thought could not be accepted. 
Instead, increased attention was paid to the fact that certain 
children who qualified evenly as superior on the intelligence 
tests, one of which concerns visual organization, did have 
inferior performances on the Rorschach test. This and the 
observation that in the majority of records the inferiority of 
performance was of “insular” character, that is, the inferior 
elements were combined with acceptable and even good 
percepts, suggested the presence of psychogenic disturbances 
as the basis of most of the inferior performances. 

The side-by-side existence of good and arbitrary percepts 
was not of the kind found among Euro-Americans in psy- 
chotic conditions such as schizophrenia. Except for one or 
two cases which on the basis of all tests were diagnosed as 
pre-schizophrenic, the poor percepts of Saipanese children 
were not inherently reality-alien or bizarre, as are those com- 
monly obtained from psychotics, the psychotics in their own 
culture included. Their arbitrariness seemed rather the result 
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of a response by the children to the anxiety-arousing test 
situation as such and to the specific stimulus material of the 
inkblots. Those cards in which the perception of good “Ge- 
stalten” is relatively easy could ordinarily be handled by the 
Saipanese children in a more or less satisfactory way, while 
the more “difficult” cards gave rise to arbitrary interpreta- 
tions. 

The arbitrary percepts of the children were conspicuous 
not for their bizarre conceptualization, but for an incredible 
increase in vagueness and for the stereotypical reapplication 
of a concept proved safe once to other stimulus material 
inadequate for it. We might say that reality testing was 
decreased not because of wealth and overwhelming impact 
of associations, but because of “frozen” associations. 

The records of the Saipanese children were, as a rule, sin- 
gularly unimaginative and unproductive in their ideational 
and original aspects. Now and then there appeared, as a 
pleasant surprise, a concept taken from everyday experience, 
spontaneous and lively and slightly humorous in its effect. 
There were other responses, among the best integrated and 
good in form, which bound the anxiety obviously aroused 
by the stimulus of the blot into mythological figures or 
“ghosts.” And there were still others — not original as to 
perceptual organization, but the very keenest as to form level 
— which dealt with saints and the Church. On the whole, 
however, the records not only displayed ordinary dullness 
and poverty of imagination, but also a perseverative dwelling 
on the gory, the bloody, and the dead, or on vaguely per- 
ceived flowers and colored stones. 

Thus, there seemed to be few inner resources on which to 
fall back in threatening situations, and although imaginative 
capacities were existent in the Saipanese children (as sug- 
gested by the relatively high M in many of the records), they 
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seemed to be easily paralyzed or, when not channelized in 
one or two ready directions, to contribute to the threat rather 
than to abate it. 

There was little of abstract, integrative thinking in the 
Saipanese children, although they did not lack the ability. 
They were, on the average, given to wholesale, sweeping 
generalizations and to a disconcerting way of jumping to con- 
clusions on small evidence. Their level of objective discrim- 
ination was generally low. Some of them were overdiscrimi- 
nating, which had a more inhibitive than productive effect 
and expressed itself frequently in rejecting criticism. Some 
few escaped into meticulously clinging to unimportant de- 
tails. 

The capacity for thinking in “practical” terms seemed to 
be well developed but not strong enough to take the lead in 
situations of concern. Particularly fine observation and trans- 
lation of the common into the aesthetic was not apparent, 
except on rare occasions. Stereotyped thinking, as the axis 
of stability, existed, but the range of common stereotypes 
was not wide — we might say, not on a communal scale sug- 
gestive of strong social cohesion. On the other hand, as we 
have mentioned, the children did not resort to truly fantastic 
percepts either. 

As a rule, the mental approach of the Saipanese children 
was not particularly cautious. Much more pronounced and 
much more frequently encountered was an attitude of intel- 
lectual aspiration which went beyond their knowledge and 
abilities and was not justified by adequate results. 

What has been said so far applied to Chamorro and Caro- 
linian children alike, with some reservations. Chamorro chil- 
dren were less reckless in their mental approach, more “ob- 
jective,” and more differentiating in their thinking. On the 
other hand, they also seemed to be less able than the Caro- 
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linians in their ability to rely under stress on plain common 
sense. Feeling cornered, they were more apt to become rest- 
less and to lose their main objective among unimportant 
details. The Carolinians seemed even more subjective in their 
thinking, but, at the same time, more shrewdly practical. 
They also had more stereotypes in common than had the 
Chamorros. 

In the sphere of affectivity, the differences between the 
two groups were more pronounced. Although quite a num- 
ber of children were inhibited in their emotional response 
in both groups, many more Carolinians than Chamorros re- 
acted in a markedly uncontrolled manner to stimuli. What 
has been called affective adaptability and emotional matu- 
rity, usually manifested in smooth and well-controlled rela- 
tions with other human beings, was much more developed 
in the Chamorro children. Although a high degree of ego- 
centricity was evident in both groups, temper outbursts or 
irritability and less stable emotional relations were indicated 
in the Carolinians to a great extent. On the other hand, the 
Carolinians seemed to possess much more emotional spon- 
taneity and a greater ease in making social contacts. These 
differences between the two groups applied to boys and girls 
alike. Besides, however, there existed another striking dif- 
ference confined to the girls in both groups. The Carolinian 
girls were outstanding through the fact that their sample in- 
cluded the smallest number of individuals showing signs of 
inhibition and constriction, while the Chamorro girls showed 
these signs more frequently and in greater variety than any 
of the other subgroups. Differences between the boys were 
negligible in this regard. 

Anxiety was prominent and intense in practically all chil- 
dren. There can be no doubt that the test situation itself was 
felt by them as a serious, though vague, threat. They did not 
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know what to suspect, but obviously anticipated something 
acutely unpleasant. This was evidenced by their behavior. 
However, the Rorschach situation might be assumed to ex- 
emplify any unknown, equivocal situation, and it seemed sig- 
nificant that optimistic and pleasant anticipations appeared 
to be generally outside the realm of the children’s imagin- 
ings. One might say that they were intensely anxiety-prone. 

The effects of the anxiety-arousing situation and the chil- 
dren’s reactions to it were similar in both groups with some 
individual variations. The apparent sequence of reactions 
might be briefly stated as follows: anticipatory anxiety; 
strong tension; submission; either paralyzed receptivity and 
thinking or overwhelming, diffuse emotions, or both; contin- 
ued submission and conscious effort; confusion. One cannot 
say that these children evaded the issue; they rather dived 
into it. When they felt that they were not penalized as ex- 
pected, they either perseverated in what they had found 
“went by” or, with a sudden display of bravado and over- 
confidence, guessed indiscriminately at possible solutions of 
the problem. The latter attitude was more frequent in the 
Carolinian, the former in the Chamorro, children. On the 
whole, anxiety in the Chamorros seemed to be more deeply 
rooted, more an integral part of their personalities than an 
acute reaction to the test situation. There was a strong tend- 
ency in them toward rigidity, and there were also more 
varied and more effective channels of defense. Anxiety in the 
Carolinians seemed to result in panic-like states with a some- 
times high degree of intellectual and affective disintegra- 
tion. They were, however, much more resilient and often 
showed an astonishing faculty for prompt recovery, which 
the Chamorros did not have. 

One observation made in “institution children” of our cul- 
ture did not apply to the Saipanese children — the apparent 
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lack of tension. Particularly the Chamorros were extremely 
tense. They were submissive, but they were not apathetic. 
They seemed to display active strivings for conformity. They 
obviously “cared” about their achievements and how they 
“showed up” in the eyes of the world and in comparison with 
each other. Their aspirations, in fact, seemed often to persist 
in the face of threat — adding to their anxiety and confu- 
sion. 

The 200 Saipanese children of our random samples ran 
the whole range from very poor to superior endowment. 
They all were deeply affected by anxiety and, with very few 
exceptions indeed in the highest and the lowest ranges, 
seemed to function on a lower level than their abilities war- 
ranted. 

Most of the Saipanese children’s associations to the ink- 
blots, expressed in the content of their percepts, were, al- 
though often perceptively vague or poor, distinguished by 
realism and concreteness and showed little symbolic cush- 
ioning. Even unusually imaginative, phantasied responses of 
the youngest children, such as “rats laying out the laundry” 
to the whole of card 8, contained this realism. A “cross” was 
not only a symbol of religion but “a cross on a dead man’s 
chest, I don’t see the man” (upper D in card 6), or “a cross 
on a church, I don’t see the church” (dd, top of “rabbit’s 
face” in card 10). A “fish” (card 6) was dead, “because they 
hit it with a stick.” In the older age groups, realism projected 
into the cards was mostly replaced by a realism which de- 
rived its justification from the perceptual qualities of the 
inkblots: “Men, dead, because their legs are separated” (card 
3), or “animal, split open, because it is so” (card 7). In such 
answers the cards themselves seemed to assume one right, 
concrete meaning. In other responses the assumed concrete- 
ness of the cards elicited associations which showed the 
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immediate and deeply disturbing realistic effect of Gold- 
stein’s “physiognomic responses” (41): “This black, a rab- 
bit, it frightens me; its eyes, its fingers, how it looks at me” 
(card 4). 

Realism was most striking in responses with dysphoric 
content, where associations like “iguana, dying, because 
bending” (card 4); “dead cat, dead for a week” (card 6); 
“insides of a squashed toad, run over” (card 8); “horse’s 
blood, I don’t see the horse” (card 2), reflected with un- 
merciful detail aspects of death and dying. 

It has to be argued that a high degree of associative con- 
creteness is to be expected in any people who have not at 
their disposal the general and abstract associations which are 
provided by a “higher education.” We may, for instance, 
anticipate much concreteness in the Rorschachs of any iso- 
lated rural population. Birth and death as concrete events 
are more familiar and of greater importance in such com- 
munities. However, realism and concreteness have innumera- 
ble subjects in which they can express themselves. The rela- 
tive prominence of death in the associations of the Saipanese 
children, and what we would call the “cruel” details asso- 
ciated with it, by far outbalanced responses with pleasant 
connotations, although death responses were much fewer 
than answers which seemed to be emotionally indifferent 
(bone anatomy included). In short, the children’s propin- 
quity to concrete dysphoric associations seemed to go beyond 
the reasonably expected preoccupation with such matters. 

The recurrent realistic associations of the bloody, the gory, 
and the dead in the Saipanese made us question whether 
these associations were retraceable to invasion experiences 
and invasion shock. Saipanese children had actually been 
surrounded by corpses and blood. There was almost no fam- 
ily without one or more war casualty to which the children 
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themselves had been witnesses. At the time of our stay, evi- 
dences of the invasion were everywhere apparent in the 
environment, with its ruins, its disabled tanks rusting in the 
lagoon, and field after field covered with unused bombs, 
tanks, ambulances, and other war material, half hidden by 
the growing, tropical vegetation. Saipanese who worked 
their land frequently dug up skeletons. When this happened, 
the natives did not show Hamlet’s philosophical attitude, but 
were horror-stricken. Adult Carolinians, when asked about 
the invasion, burst out weeping while telling their story. 
Chamorros were restrained and “objective.” One woman told 
us how, when a Japanese friend urged her to throw her baby 
over the cliff, as she had done, she had refused, because she 
was a Christian. Thus the invasion was still very much alive 
in the memories of the people. 

Our investigation of dysphoric associations as manifested 
in “mutilation,” “blood,” disrupted “insides,” humans and 
animals perceived as “dead,” showed that the Saipanese used 
such answers much more frequently than American nurses 
who, because of their profession, tended to have anatomical 
associations. On the other hand, these responses did not 
approximate their incidence in American war veterans who 
suffered from traumatic neurosis. 

Since we do not have any Rorschachs of the Saipanese 
from pre-invasion times, we cannot come to a valid conclu- 
sion whether the relatively high incidence of dysphoric as- 
sociations is or is not the result of invasion experiences. The 
same kind of associations occurred in Saipanese who had 
not undergone the invasion. But we have to keep in mind 
that they as well as the others suffered famine, iniquities, 
and doubt of survival, and that they were returned to Saipan 
early enough to relive vividly the horrors recounted and 
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demonstrated to them in an environment which did not re- 
semble in the least the one they had left. 

The fact that dysphoric content was less frequent in Sai- 
panese children than in war veterans, in spite of their mate- 
rially similar experiences, could be explained, as in the cases 
of bombed English children observed by Anna Freud, in 
terms of greater immediate emotional security on part of the 
children: injuries and grief were suffered in common with 
people familiar since childhood; concern and consolations 
had personal warmth; the most frightening experiences were 
not isolated from and incomprehensible to the people near- 
est one, but fully shared. 

The fact that such associations with such realistic details 
did appear to a fairly large extent in the Rorschachs of Sai- 
panese children reminded us on the other hand of the out- 
crop of realistically dysphoric literature in the Western coun- 
tries, especially in those which were defeated, after the last 
two wars. In these cases, the increased realism, directed ex- 
clusively toward the ugly, destructive, and disintegrative 
aspects of life, was a phenomenon arising from widespread 
feelings of disappointment and frustration, helpless hatred, 
and loss of self-respect. 

The question of the direct influence of the invasion on the 
Rorschachs of Saipanese children may be left open. How- 
ever, their realism, especially noticeable in the discernment 
of dead and disruptive elements, indicated to us, together 
with the low number of responses and the relatively high 
reaction time, the presence of marked depressive trends. In 
responses like those mentioned, “the shadow of the object 
has fallen on the ego.” The deep-rooted hostility implied in 
such answers, more self-destructive than object-directed, as 
in openly aggressive responses like “Santa Claus, shooting 
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each other,” is evident. In fact, the hostility implied in them 
is so great and seems so deprived of normal alleviation that 
either large-scale antisocial behavior with unconscious self- 
destructive aims or deathlike apathy might be expected from 
the younger generation. 

Mainly, then, judging on the basis of the content of the 
Saipanese children’s Rorschach responses, but not alone on 
this basis, we suspected the central problem of these chil- 
dren, underlying their low anxiety tolerance, to be a loss of 
self-esteem. This loss of self-esteem had not reached patho- 
logical proportions, but it seemed to be severe enough to have 
had a definite effect on the children’s personality structures. 
It limited their spontaneous reactivity and flexibility, it em- 
phasized associations of death and disintegration, and it 
turned aggressiveness and hostility inward. 

These characteristics were present in Chamorros and 
Carolinians. They were most striking in Carolinian girls and 
least in Chamorro girls. Carolinian girls were actually more 
at odds with the ideals of femininity of Saipan, and they 
were exposed to traumatic events and conflict situations of 
greater acuteness and frequency than were the well-chaper- 
oned and severely indoctrinated Chamorro girls. General- 
izing the issue, it may be said that Carolinian girls were 
depressed but agitated, Chamorro girls depressed but re- 
strained. 

We found that a majority of the Rorschach records of 
Saipanese children did not show the active optimism and 
unconcern with death and destruction associated with the 
Rorschachs of normal American children beyond the infan- 
tile level. Their records resembled instead those of American 
institution children, that is, children who had undergone 
long-lasting, and ever recurrent, frustrations and depriva- 
tions. They also resembled, to a certain extent, the records 
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of American war veterans suffering from traumatic neurosis. 
So far, Chamorros and Carolinians were not very different. 

Differences between the two groups were apparent, not 
in the degree of anxiety tolerance, of hostility, of possible 
traumatic effects and depressive trends, but in the mecha- 
nisms of their defenses. The Chamorro records showed most 
defense patterns encountered in our culture, from repression 
to undoing and reaction formation, with repression predomi- 
nating. Their defenses appeared strong and well established, 
if not always adequate. In the Carolinians, repression was 
less evident, denial was frequent, and there were no rec- 
ords which showed defenses of the obsessive-compulsive 
type. With greater reactivity, greater immediate recover- 
ability from anxiety, greater inner resources, and stronger, 
and less restricted, impulses, the Carolinians seemed to be 
more exposed to threats and dangers from the outside than 
were the Chamorros. Their recoverability from anxiety was 
rather a reflex-like vital resilience than the result of well- 
established defenses. In this regard, the Carolinians’ records 
were not comparable to any records obtained from children 
belonging to Western civilization. A kind of desperate self- 
confidence, such as is seen in manics, coéxisted in them, 
apparently without conflict as we know it, with feelings of 
deep inferiority and depressive moods. 
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CHAPTER § 


The Rorschach Tests of 
Chamorro Adults 


Auhough it has been stated before, it should be men- 
tioned here again that our sample of Chamorro adults was 
not chosen at random and that it was too heterogeneous in 
some of its aspects and altogether too small to be representa- 
tive for the Chamorro adults of Saipan. This does not neces- 
sarily mean, however, that the examination of the sample is 
without interest and consequence for the comprehension of 
the Chamorro personality patterns. Limited in our time for 
field work, we attempted to select a sample of those Cha- 
morro adults who in their community were considered and 
functioned either as established leaders or as the “up and 
coming.” We hoped that such investigation might throw 
some light on the capacities of the Chamorros which have 
been optimal for success in the present form of their own 
community and of the Trusteeship administration, although 
we were well aware that allowances have to be made for the 
workings of family connections in the success stories of Sai- 
panese society. 

In part at least, our sample of Chamorro adults seemed 
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satisfactory from the point of view stated. Among the fifteen 
males selected, five of the seven young men below the age 
of thirty were either employed in positions of acknowledged 
social prestige or considered as “model workers” in their 
field, while seven of the eight men over thirty years of age 
held leading positions in their community. The eighth had 
made a certain “come down” from teacher under the Japa- 
nese administration to a worker in the Army supply center. 
All males except one (the “model farmer”) were of high 
average to superior intelligence. 

The female group, which showed a comparatively poor 
age distribution (see p. 90), was less outstanding than the 
male group in social positions held by the various individ- 
uals. Yet, all eleven women below thirty years of age were 
working in paid jobs to most of which a certain amount of 
social prestige was attached. Even the position of one of the 
two domestics was considered very desirable indeed, since 
she was employed in the household of the head of the Civil 
Administration Unit. Of the four older women, only one 
could be unequivocally called socially successful on the basis 
of achievement. Two had social prestige owing to their fam- 
ily connections, and one was outstanding mainly because 
she had been singled out by the Japanese for special educa- 
tion. All women were of average to superior intelligence. 

With two exceptions — the farmer and the oldest woman 
—all individuals in our group might be characterized as 
socially acculturated to present conditions, that is, they are 
adopting and utilizing ways of life encouraged by the Amer- 
icans. 

In presenting the Rorschach analysis of this group, we 
give it exactly for what it represents — the results of tests 
of a small selected group, equally distributed as to sex but 
rather heterogeneous as to age, of Chamorro adults with a 
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relatively high degree of acculturation and social prestige. 
All comparative remarks made in the course of the analysis 
will be offered and should be received with these quantita- 
tive and qualitative limitations in mind. 

Table XVI shows the averages of the various Rorschach 
categories for men and women separately and for the entire 
adult group. It is at once apparent that the average num- 
ber of responses obtained from this group was consider- 
ably higher than that obtained from the Chamorro children. 
Again the number of responses given by the females was 
greater than that given by the males. The range for the 
men was 11-25 and for the women 11-66, with six males 
and eight females giving 20 or more responses. 

One man and one woman, both under twenty-two years 
of age and both recently married, had each one rejection — 
in both cases card 2. No other rejections occurred. 

The 15 men gave 283 responses, the 15 women 411. Table 
44 shows the distribution of responses over the ten inkblots. 


TABLE 44 
Number of Responses by Cards 


Card No.: Z 2 3 4 5 6 " 8 9 10 Total R 
Men 29 22 26 20 W 26 27 Ss SS 32 283 
Women 86 89 87 82 8 28 86 4 42 81 411 
Group 6 61 68 52 58 46 63 88 75 1833 694 


Men and women gave most responses to the last three col- 

ored cards and the smallest number of responses to cards 4, 

5, and 6, that is, the blackest and the most shaded blots. 

Twenty-five (83.3 per cent) of the 30 adult Chamorros gave 

more than 35 per cent of their responses to the last three 

cards, and 18 (60 per cent) gave more than 40 per cent. 
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The average reaction times to the inkblots were much 
longer in the adults than in the children, with the women 
showing besides a noteworthy difference between the reac- 
tion times to the black and the colored cards (see Table 
XVI). Six men and four women had average reaction times 
of over one minute to either black or colored inkblots or 
to both. Eight men and four women reacted more quickly 
to the colored cards, compared to only two men and one 
woman who responded more quickly to the black cards — 
the difference taken into account being at least ten seconds. 
Various signs of either color or shading shock or both were 
noticeable in eight men and eight women, that is, in over 
50 per cent of the cases. 

Table 45 shows the ranges of the various location cate- 
gories. From Table XVI it appears that there is a marked 


TABLE 45 
Ranges of Location Categories 


W% D% d% Dd & S% 
Men 9.1-90.9 9.1-75.0 0- 8.3 0-31.8 
Women 0-81.8 18.1-81.8 0-20.0 0-54.5 
Group 0-90.9 9.1-81.8 0-20.0 0-54.5 


difference between males and females in the use of rare 
details and that, as in the Chamorro children, the females 
among the Chamorro adults showed a much stronger tend- 
ency toward choosing unusual location categories. However, 
the great difference between the men and women as it is 
expressed in the mean percentages of Dd and S is modified 
by the fact that it is largely due to the excessive use of rare 
details made by three women. Disregarding the degree of 
overemphasis, seven men and nine women overemphasized 
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Dd and S. Seven women used tiny details (dd) ranging from 
1 to 19, against only three men, each using one dd. Two 
women, but none of the men, gave de or di responses. The 
men’s rare details were mostly in the dr category, whereas 
the Chamorro boys had given quite a number of tiny detail 
responses. 

As to the other location categories, we found that the men 
used many more large and fewer small usual details than 
the boys, and the women fewer wholes than the men and 
than the Chamorro girls. In fact, seven women against two 
men underemphasized W, while eight men and six women 
overemphasized its use. Large usual details were overem- 
phasized by ten men and seven women. All in all, the mental 
approach of the adults showed a good deal of similarity to 
that of the children, which becomes even more apparent 
when, for comparison, the two older age groups of Chamorro 
children are isolated from the sample. 

Of the 164 whole responses used by the adults, 98 were 
W, given mostly to cards 4, 5, 1, and 6 (in descending or- 
der); 64 were “cut off” wholes, used mainly in cards 2 and 
3; and two were DW responses, which appeared in cards 6 
and 7. One hundred and twenty-two or 74.4 per cent of all 
whole responses were crude, undifferentiated wholes, and 
42 or 25.6 per cent were combinatory wholes. The men had 
27 combinatory wholes, the women only 15. Both sexes 
gave the greatest number of combinatory whole responses 
to cards 3, 2, and 7. Card 6 was the only one without any 
such response. Two of the combinatory W responses, used 
by two men in cards 5 and 8, respectively, were of poor qual- 
ity, and 15 of the 122 undifferentiated wholes received a 
special minus score. 

Cards 10, 8, and 9, in descending order, elicited the high- 
est, and cards 4 and 5 the least, number of large usual de- 
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tails from men and women. Small usual details (total d 47) 
were chosen most in cards 4, 5, and 1, and least in cards 2 
and 8. 

The greatest number of rare detail responses was given 
by the men to cards 8, 1, and 10, by the women to cards 5, 
9, 2, 7, and 8. Cards 4, 6, and 3 yielded the smallest number 
of Dd and S. 

Eighteen of the 344 large usual details and 15 of the 139 
rare and space details received minus scorces. Cards 10, 9, 
and 6 elicited the greatest numbers of minus responses, cards 
1 and 2 the lowest. 

Human movement (M) responses were given more fre- 
quently by the adults than by the Chamorro children, as is 
evident from the higher mean M and M%. In no age group 
did the children approximate the figures shown by the 
adults. M ranged for the men from 0 to 9, for the women 
from 0 to 20. Fourteen adults used three or more M, six used 
two M, four had one M, and six had no human movement 
responses in their records. 

Animal movement (FM), which ranged from 1 to 10 for 
the men and from 1 to 11 for the women, showed likewise 
an increase in its mean, but FM% was almost identical with 
that of the Chamorro children. Twenty-four adults gave 
three or more FM responses, the rest had one or two FM. 

Only five men and two women showed a preponderance 
of M over FM, so that at least our small sample did not con- 
firm the apparent greater tendency of the females among 
the Chamorro children toward preponderance of human 
over animal movement. 

Abstract movement (m) was used by ten men and six 
women. Its mean values were considerably higher than those 
obtained from the children. The range was 0 to 3 for the 
men, 0 to 12 for the women. 
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When the 109 human movement responses given by the 
Chamorro adults are divided into “indefinite,” “flexor,” and 
“extensor” movements on one hand, and into “passive,” “ac- 
tive,” and “aggressive” M’s on the other, the results shown 
in Table 46, expressed in percentages of total M responses, 


TABLE 46 
Human Movement Responses by Categories 


Indefinite Flexor Extensor Passive Active Aggressive 
Men 88.3% 34.0% 27.6% 53.2% 42.5% 4.3% 
Women 56.4 24.2 19.3 67.7 27.4 4.8 
Group 48.6 28.4 22.9 61.4 33.9 4.5 


are obtained. The women surpassed the men in the use of 
vague, noncommittal M percepts, while in both sexes flexor 
forms of movement occurred slightly more than extensor 
forms. Prevalence of passive over active and aggressive M 
was present in men and women, but was much more pro- 
nounced in the female group. Openly aggressive movement 
interpretations were given only rarely. 

Table 47 shows the “passive,” “active,” and “aggressive” 
animal movement in percentages of the total 156 FM re- 
sponses. It is evident that, as in the Chamorro children, ac- 


TABLE 47 
Animal Movement Responses by Categories 


Passive Active Aggressive 
Men 25.8% 67.7% 6.4% 
Women 383.0 59.5 7.4 
Group 30.1 62.8 7.0 
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tive movement was much more frequently expressed in ani- 
mal percepts than in human ones. 

Of the 39 abstract movement responses given by the 
Chamorro adults, two concerned bomb and shot explosions 
and four burning. Most of the others might be summed up 
in a passive category which includes concepts like “hang- 
ing,” “being suspended,” “falling,” and others of this kind. 

The males among the adults had a higher percentage of 
color responses than the females — similar to the findings 
in the children’s group. Table 48 shows the distribution of 
color responses over the two semicolored and the three 
totally colored inkblots in percentages of the responses 
given to each of the five cards. Fourteen color responses 
were given to cards 2 and 3, and 64 to cards 8, 9, and 10. 


TABLE 48 
Color Responses by Card 


Card No.: 2 8 8 9 10 
Men 13.6% 15.4% 23.7% 24.2% 34.6% 
Women 12.8 5.4 17.0 19.0 16.0 
Group 13.1 9.5 20.5 ELS 23.3 


Twelve of the 64 color responses to the three last cards were 
wholes. Of the remaining 52 responses, 29 were given to 
pink and orange areas, 13 to green, 5 to yellow, and 4 to 
blue. One woman gave a color response to a brownish area. 
The preference for pink and orange was evident in both 
sexes, but slightly more pronounced in the women. 

The average pattern of color responses showed, in com- 
parison with that obtained from the Chamorro children, a 
low but definite preponderance of FC over CF in men and 
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women alike. Besides, no primary C was recorded. There 
were all in all 45 FC and 33 CF responses. 

One man and six women did not use any color. In eight 
men and five women sum C ranged from 2 to 5 and from 2 
to 6.5, respectively, the rest ranging from 0.5 to 1.5. Of those 
who used color, two men and one woman had no FC; eight 
men had from 2 to 4 FC; three women had from 2 to 9 FC; 
the remaining nine adults gave one FC response each. Ten 
men and only four women used FC, the range being from 
1 to 4 and from 8 to 4, respectively. 

Table 49 illustrates the relations of FC and CF as found 
in our sample of Chamorro adults. Keeping in mind what 


TABLE 49 
Comparison of FC and CF Responses 


FC > CF FC = CF FC < CF 
Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Men 8 53.3 2 13.3 4 26.7 
Women 6 40.0 0 0.0 3 20.0 
Group 14 46.7 2 6.7 7 23.3 


has been said about the limitations of our sample of adults, 
we might say that the pattern of color responses was more 
favorable in its balance in the Chamorro men than in the 
boys. This is not suggested by the pattern found in the fe- 
male group. 

The adults gave more shading responses than the chil- 
dren, particularly more differentiated texture responses (Fc). 
The trend observed in the two older age groups of the chil- 
dren, that is, a balance in favor of Fc, C’ and FK against K, 
k, and c, was more pronounced in the adult group. Four- 
teen males and twelve females used shading of one kind or 
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another. Eleven men and seven women used differentiated 
texture; seven men and seven women used achromatic color. 
The total number of shading responses was 69. 

There were 243 pure form responses; the F% was lower 
than in the children in agreement with the increase of hu- 
man movement responses. Only one man and one woman 
gave slightly more than 50 per cent pure form responses, all 
the others giving less. The F% of two men was less than 
20 (8.3 and 14.8). 

A minus score was given only to those form-containing 
responses (M, FM, Fm, mF, Fk, kF, F, Fc, cF, FC’, C’F, FC, 
and CF) in which the form element was clearly inadequate 
in its configuration of location, determinant, and content. 


TABLE 50 
Minus Responses 


Men Women Group 
Determinant Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
F— 13 16.3 19 11.6 82 13.2 
M— X 2.1 2 8.2 3 2.8 
FM— ] 1.3 4 4.2 5 3.2 
Color— 4 9.5 6 16.7 10 12.8 
Shading— 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
Total R— 19 6.7 31 7.5 50 7.2 


Apparently farfetched interpretations to areas which usually 
yield the so-called “popular” responses among Euro-Ameri- 
cans did not receive minus scores so long as the form ele- 
ment was not definitely poor. According to this procedure, 
which tried to take into account the experience range of 
reality forms in a physical environment different from ours, 
the numbers and percentages of poor form perception were 
distributed over the various determinants as shown in Table 
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50 (percentages of total responses given to each deter- 
minant). Poor form was most frequent in connection with 
F and with color responses. All in all, eight men and eight 
women received special minus scores, ranging from 1 to 3 
for the men, from 1 to 6 for the women. 

Table 51 shows the means of the ratio W:M and the vari- 
ous relations between its components. In five men and five 


TABLE 51 
Relations of W and M 
W>M W=M W<M 
Mean W:M Number . Percent Number Percent Number Per cent 
Men 1.9:1 12 80.0 0 0 8 20.0 
Women eel 8 53.3 3 20 4 26.7 
Group 1.5:1 20 66.7 3 10 a 23.3 


women the ratio W:M was 3:1 or greater, and in three men 
and four women it was less than 1:1. 

Table 52 presents the distribution of “constricted” and 
“unconstricted” individuals among the adults. Twenty-six 


TABLE 5 2 
Comparison of Constricted and Unconstricted Subjects 














Constricted Unconstricted 
Unconstr.- 
Coarcted Coarctative undilated Dilated 
Num-_ Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 

ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Men 0 0 2 13.8 9 60.0 4 26.7 
Women 0 0 2 13.3 10 66.7 3 20.0 
Group 0 0 4 13.3 19 63.3 7 23.3 
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adults, that is, 86.7 per cent of our sample, belonged to the 
“unconstricted” category. 

Table 53 gives the typological classification in numbers 
and percentages of individuals. There were comparatively 


TABLE 58 


Comparison of Introversive, Ambiequal, 
Coarcted, and Extratensive Subjects 





Introversive Ambiequal Coarcted Extratensive 

Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 

ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Men T 46.7 2 13.8 0 0 6 40.0 
Women 10 66.7 0 0.0 0 0 5 33.3 
Group 17 56.7 2 66 OO oO ll 36.7 





more “introversives” among the adults than among the chil- 
dren and — as in the children — more “introversives” among 
the females than among the males. 

Table 54 shows the relations between movement and 


TABLE 54 
Comparison of Movement and Shading Responses 








FM+m> FM+m= FM +m< 
Fe+c+C’ Fe+c+C’ Fe+c+C’ 
Mean FM + m: Se 
Fe+cec+C’ Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Men 2.5:1 12 80.0 3 20.0 0 0 
Women 6.3:1 14 93.3 1 6.7 0 0 
Group 4.1:1 26 86.7 4 13.3 0 0 





shading. The preponderance of animal movement and ab- 
stract movement over shading as texture and achromatic 
color is clear. 
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Little comment is needed about the content of the re- 
sponses given by the Chamorro adults. Compared with the 
Chamorro children, they used more human figures, slightly 
more man-made objects, and fewer concepts classified as 
“nature” and “plants.” They used two more categories than 
the children (“mask” and “abstract” ) and did not use “color” 
as content. Anatomy responses were, if anything, even more 
frequent in the adults than in the children. Table 55 gives 
the numbers and percentages of individuals using human, 
animal, and anatomy contents, as well as the ranges of A 
and A%. Human and animal details were seen more fre- 


TABLE 595 
Content of Responses by Categories 


H Hd A Ad At & Aat 


No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 





Men a 64S ® 600 200 dit 738s 18: 86.7 
Women 11 73.3 10 ~=«66.7 iD 100 11 73.3 1 sor 
Group 22. 7383 19 683 S80 100 2 788 20 66.7 








A A% 
Range Range 
3-16 22.2-66.7 
3-20 24.5-80.0 
3--20 22.2—80.0 


quently by the adults than by the children. The average 
ratio (H + A):(Hd + Ad) was somewhat less than 2:1 for 
the Chamorro women. Six women but only three men gave 
fewer than two human or animal figures for each human 
and animal detail. No adult had A% less than 20. In the 
records of five men and nine women A% was 50 or more. 

As to the various animals perceived, the Chamorro adults 
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omitted two categories of well-known animals used by the 
children (water buffalo and octopus) and used seven more 
categories of animals not existing on Saipan (scorpion, polar 
bear, stork, kangaroo, fox, squirrel, and giraffe), omitting 
however the “wolf” used by two children. Of mythological 
animals, one man saw a “Chinese dragon.” Table 56 shows 
the over-all animal categories in means and percentages of 
total animal responses (A and Ad). The Chamorro adults 


TABLE 56 
Animal Responses by Categories 





Well-known Known, but Animals not Mythological Undefined 
animals rare animals on Saipan animals animals 


Men 45 se OS S4 18 238 O07 O38 O7 S86 
Women 9.9 _~ 68.3 a 468 26 39 0 0 18 #91 
Group 7.4 466.8 o #42 22 19.7 .03 3 10 89 


used animals not existing on Saipan, about which they 
had heard or read, more frequently than did the children. 
The most frequently seen well-known animals were, begin- 
ning with those most often perceived: bats, birds, dogs, in- 
sects, and butterflies. Eleven and four-tenths per cent of the 
total animal responses concerned so-called “aggressive” ani- 
mals. 

Religious concepts were used by one man and four 
women, concepts pertaining to Chamorro mythology by 
none. 

As in the analysis of the children’s Rorschachs, we exam- 
ined the records of the adult Chamorros in regard to re- 
sponses which we have previously termed “dysphoric.” We 
found that all elements of this category, that is, “mutilation,” 
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19 


25 
25 


27 


34 
49 


57 


17 
17 
17 


17 
17 
21 
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TABLE 57 


Content Responses — Aggressive or Dysphoric 


Response 


Chamorro Men 


Dead man. Because lying that way. 


This is a man. No head, dead. Bones, blood. 3, upside 
down 


Iguana’s inside cut open, with intestines. 
Like a person here with a gun. Look small, 
but is really big. Shooting there. 


Like a person’s shape, like dead, because 
legs not attached. 


From four cut-off heads the blood running 9, upside 


down. 

Like two men on a cliff, kicking each other. 
Head of human being with spine. Beheaded. 
Red like blood. 

This like a lion. He will bite. He sees another 
lion. 

Like a person’s bones and muscles. No head, 
dead, he holds the animals. 


Chamorro Women 


Hand holding a rat. Dead rat. Living person’s 
hand. 

Dead, broken animal. 

The head of a dead man and the neck, eye, 
cheek, chin. 


Like the fingers of a dead person. 
Woman. Dead; insides, bones, and flesh. 
Two live dogs and blood coming out of dogs’ 
heads, jumping. 
Bat lying on the ground. Dead. 
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Card 


7 


4 


8 


3 


Area 


upper and 
middle D 


W 


entire center 


dd outer edge 
of top gray, 
plus center 
gray, orange, 


and pink 


the usual figure 


down pink and center 


10 


3 


10 


m bo 


center blue 
upper red 
inner yellow 


Ww 


upper red 
outer gray 


head of usual 
figure, Do 
dd, lower center 


W 


W 
W 
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TABLE 97 (Continued) 





Age Response Card Area 





87 Two women standing, backs against each 
other. Below two men trying to grab girls on 
top. Girls back to back to protect themselves. 
Shapes of animals. Also trying to get girls 
down. 8 dd’s top and 
outer edge of 
top gray, plus 
usual “animals” 
47 Like head of dead animal from the back. 
Like fish. Bones. Head cut off. 6 W 
74 Child’s face, like dead. 9 outer, lower 
pink 





“blood,” “dead” humans and animals, and “insides of the 
body,” occurred also in the records of the adults, and that 
they occurred with the same, if not slightly greater, fre- 
quency as in the Chamorro children. Mutilation responses 
alone were 7.1 per cent of the total R and were perceived 
by 56.7 per cent of the subjects. Dead H, Hd, A, and Ad 
amounted to 6 per cent of all responses and were given by 
70 per cent of the Chamorros. Dead H and Hd were 9.8 per 
cent of all human responses, dead A and Ad 8.1 per cent of 
all animal responses. All dysphoric answers combined, not 
including bone anatomy, constituted 11 per cent* of the 
total responses and occurred with a range of from 1 to 9 
per experiment in 83.3 per cent of the 30 records. No dif- 
ference was evident between males and females in regard to 
these responses. Dysphoric content was as frequently given 
by the women as by the men. There was only one associa- 
tion, given by a man to card 6 held sideways, which con- 


* Here again, “mutilation” responses were only counted when they did 
not pertain to the same response listed already under another category, for 
instance, “dead.” 
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tained a direct allusion to the invasion: “Tank covered with 
snow, and far away a bomb is falling.” 

Twenty examples of either openly aggressive or dysphoric 
responses or both are given in Table 57. 

All ten of Klopfer’s so-called “popular” responses were 
utilized by the Chamorro adults at least once. Table 58 
shows the numbers and percentages of the thirty adults giv- 


TABLE 58 
Popular Responses 





Men Women Group 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
Card Area Content ber cent ber cent ber cent Rank 
1 W Winged creature 4 26.7 7 46.7 ll 36.7 4 
2 Wor Dog, bear, rabbit, bull, 
D3 etc. 5 33.3 5 33.3 10 33.8 5 


bo 


3 W Two human figures 8 53.3 9 60.0 17 56.7 
8 Dl Bow tie, ribbon, 


butterfly 367 0 0.0 i 383 9 
o WwW Winged creature 6 40.0 9 60.0 15 500 3 
6 Wor 
D1 Animal skin 7 46.7 2 18.38 9 30.0 6 
8 Dl Four-legged animals 
in motion 13 86.7 14 93.3 27 90.0 1 
10 Di Spider, crab, octopus 3 20.0 2 i133 5 16.7 8 


10 D2 Caterpillar, snakes, 
etc. Color utilized : G7 4 26.7 5 16.7 8 
10 D7 Rabbit, donkey, or 
goat 1 6.7 5 33.3 6 20.0 


~l 


ing the various popular responses. If we follow Rorschach 
in designating a response as “popular” when it is given by 
at least one out of three persons, then only five of Klopfer’s 
“populars” were popular with our small sample of Chamorro 
adults: the “animals” in card 8, the “human figures” in card 
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3, the “winged creature” in cards 1 and 5, and the “animals” 
in card 2. The animal skin in card 6 almost meets the re- 
quirements for being a “popular,” but there is a considerable 
difference between men and women in the use of this re- 
sponse, which by the way also holds true for the “cater- 
pillars” or “snakes” and the “rabbit's head” in card 10. It is 
interesting to note that the “bow tie” or “butterfly” area in 
D1 of card 3, which elicited only one response as “butter- 
fly,” was chosen as response area nine times by four men 
and four women, being interpreted by the men twice as 
“breasts,” once as “hearts” and as “blood”; by the women as 
“hearts,” “chickens,” “dancing dress,” “lungs,” and “angel’s 
wings. 

Besides these five out of Klopfer’s ten populars, the fol- 
lowing percepts would qualify as populars in our sample of 
Chamorro adults: card 4 as a whole or cut-off whole, inter- 
preted as a “winged creature,” preferably a bat. This re- 
sponse was given by five men and seven women, that is, 
by 40 per cent of the group. The entire center of card 1 
(D1) was interpreted by five men and four women as the 
“body of a person.” Again, four men and five women saw 
in the inner yellow (D10) and in the outer orange (D11) of 
card 10 various kinds of mammals, such as lions, dogs, and 
so forth. The last three percepts thus were used by 30 per 
cent of our group, that is, by not quite by one in three but 
by more than one in four individuals. 


29> «< > « 


SUMMARY OF RORSCHACH FINDINGS 


The summarized findings of the Rorschach records 
from thirty Chamorro adults functioning on a comparatively 
superior social-achievement level are the following: 

1. The average number of responses was considerably 
higher than that of Chamorro children. 
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2. Only two adults (6.7 per cent) had any rejections. In 
either case only one card was rejected. 

3. The average reaction times were 56 seconds to the 
black cards and 46 seconds to the colored, longer than in 
Chamorro children. 

4, The average mental approach of the men was similar 
to that of Chamorro boys. The women showed an even 
greater tendency than the girls toward overemphasis of rare 
details. 

5. Vague and ordinary wholes were predominant to the 
same extent as in the children’s records. Ten and three- 
tenths per cent of the total W received a minus score. Only 
two DW’s were encountered. Good combinatory wholes 
were 24.5 per cent of the total W, as compared to 9.4 per 
cent in the Chamorro children. 

6. Twenty per cent of the adults lacked human move- 
ment responses. Average M was 3.6, almost three times as 
high as in the children. “Indefinite” and “flexor” M surpassed 
“extensor” M. 

7. Animal movement was predominantly of the “active” 
type. M prevailed over FM in 23 per cent of the cases. 

8. Average sum C was 1.9. Color was not used by 7 per 
cent of the men and 40 per cent of the women. Ten per cent 
used color but no FC. Forty-seven per cent showed preva- 
lence of FC over CF as against 29 per cent of the Chamorro 
children. 

9. Shading was utilized relatively more often by adults 
than by Chamorro children. 

10. Average F% was 35. Fifty-seven per cent of the adults 
had F% less than 40. 

11. The experience balance showed 18 per cent of the 
adults in the “constricted” category. Prevalence of sum C 
over M was present in 37 per cent. Prevalence of M over 
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sum C was found in 57 per cent of the adults as compared 
to 34 per cent of the Chamorro children. 

12. The average ratio of W to M was 2:1 for the men, 1:1 
for the women. 

13. Adults used relatively more human and animal details 
than the Chamorro children. Average A% was about the 
same — around 45. Eight per cent of the responses had ana- 
tomical content. 

14. Five of Klopfer’s “popular” responses qualified as such 
for the adults. Besides, four other percepts were popular for 
the thirty Chamorro men and women. 

15. The over-all form level of the adults was better than 
that of the children. Seven per cent of the total responses 
received special minus scores. 


INTERPRETATION OF RORSCHACH FINDINGS 


The results derived from the Rorschach records of 
the thirty Chamorro adults selected for leadership qualities 
showed great differences from, but also fundamental simi- 
larities with, those of the Chamorro children. Briefly, it 
might be said that the adults were on the average better 
endowed than the children, that they functioned on a much 
higher level of adjustment, but that they showed symptoms 
of the same types of emotional disturbance, although their 
defenses were better developed. 

The flow of associations was much freer, even in the six 
cases in which interpreters had to be used. In fact, the great- 
est number of responses produced in the whole series was 
obtained from a woman through an interpreter. What had 
been noted in the children — drive for and concern about 
the good quality of their achievements — was directly and 
openly expressed by the adults. In several cases we received, 
a day or two after the performance, messages to the effect 
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that, if the subject could take the test all over again, he cer- 
tainly would “discover” more in the inkblots, or that he had 
seen in a specific area of a certain card something which he 
had not mentioned, but which he wanted us to add to his 
record. Additions or corrections of this sort were not in- 
cluded in our analysis of the results. 

Intellectually, the adults were far superior to the children. 
Their abilities for abstractions and for perceiving complex 
relationships were comparable to those found in Euro-Amer- 
icans of high average or superior capacities. One of the men 
produced a test record which was on the same level with 
records obtained from very superior and well-adjusted indi- 
viduals in our culture. He was, however, an exception among 
his people in maintaining his level of objectivity, clear vi- 
sion, and perceptual organization throughout the perform- 
ance. Two other men and one young woman, keen in ob- 
servation, discriminating in the choice of percepts, though 
much more concrete in their approach, as well as two men 
and four women whose productions were predominantly on 
the ordinary level, showed even performances. All the others 
displayed what we have called before “insular” aspects. 
Breaks in quality, even to the production of almost absurd 
percepts, punctuated the records as a rule. This unevenness, 
although less pronounced than in the children, was obviously 
a result of emotional disturbance and suggested as behav- 
ioral correlates sudden, unpredictable reactions. Loose gen- 
eralizations were also common in this group, although they 
were less flagrantly vague than were those of the children. 

Attention to the concrete, the obvious, and the stereo- 
typed played a much greater role in the adults. Particularly 
those men who had achieved success in their community, 
and the few women whose social position was firmly estab- 
lished, excelled in it. But again, except for the one man 
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mentioned before who was far above the average of this 
group in every respect, there was no evidence of a creative 
approach to reality in these people. However, the intellec- 
tual endowment of this group of “superior” Saipanese was 
good, and productive thinking and imaginative capacities 
played an important part in their adjustment. Their most 
effective control under stress seemed, in fact, to lie in this 
area, but while a fair number of leaders of the community 
were able to strike up a good balance between phantasy and 
thoughtful planning, others had a tendency toward with- 
drawal into “ruminative thought.” In many of the women, 
especially the younger, there was a pronounced trend to take 
flight into a phantasy life of little reality value. 

Affectively, the men’s reactivity was fairly strong and their 
level of emotional maturity was markedly higher than that 
of the children. Interestingly enough, indications of good 
emotional control, of highly “socialized” affects in human 
contacts, were almost entirely limited to those very success- 
ful men whose positions required constant and varied rap- 
port with other members of the community and with rep- 
resentatives of the Navy administration. Signs of markedly 
uncontrolled, impulsive reactions were found only in a few 
young men who showed these signs also in their overt be- 
havior. 

Our sample of “superior” Chamorro women was, on the 
other hand, conspicuous for the high number of individuals 
who seemed to suppress rigidly any emotional involvement 
and display of affects. Their level of spontaneity seemed ex- 
tremely low. All of the older women, with no exceptions, and 
also six of the married and unmarried young women be- 
longed to this category. All these women and girls were 
distinguished by dignified, “ladylike” behavior and displayed 
an emotionally detached attitude. 
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Anxiety in these adult Chamorros obviously did not have 
the all-pervading quality which it had in the children. That 
it was a potent factor in many of them was suggested by the 
mentioned intermittent “breaks” in adequate reality-testing 
which occurred in twenty out of the thirty individuals in 
varying frequency and to a greater or lesser extent. In two 
young and two old men and in two young girls and one older 
woman specific conflicts and anxiety in the sexual sphere 
were strongly indicated. In most of the other men, and also 
in most women, anxiety seemed to be connected with intense 
feelings of inadequacy and suppressed aggression and with 
acute conflicts between aggressive tendencies and a deep- 
rooted need for dependence. One young man of superior ca- 
pacities was in a state of traumatic anxiety which had greatly 
reduced his high pre-invasion level of efficiency. He had seen 
the death of eight near relatives through bombing. 

Depressive trends of the kind found in the children’s rec- 
ords were noticeable in all adult Rorschachs except in those 
of two men and two women whose social or political achieve- 
ments were especially high and gratifying. Concreteness of 
associations, as well as the assumption that the inkblots had 
a specific concrete meaning, was also evident in many re- 
sponses of the adults. One response, given by the medical 
practitioner, “This is the anus of a person; I hope and believe 
that it is an anus” (card 7; lower center), sounded indeed 
like a desperate credo of concreteness. 

On the whole, defense mechanisms were even better de- 
veloped and more effective in the adults than they were in 
the Chamorro children. Repression, as a defense against im- 
pulses, was marked, especially in the women. “Undoing” was 
a quite frequently encountered mechanism which was par- 
ticularly used by the teachers who labored under specific 
stress with recurrent frustrations and provocations of hos- 
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tile feelings. Projection was the major defense of one older 
woman. Otherwise we found in the adults, as defenses 
against anxiety, intermittent withdrawals into a life of wish- 
fulfilling fantasy, flight into hyperactivity, avoidance, at- 
tempts at intellectualization, and magical use of religion as 
exorcising power. In two young men defenses were weak and 
ineffective, and they both seemed unable to handle their 
aggressive impulses. In one of them these impulses expressed 
themselves openly in the systematic whipping of children 
under the disguise of cold, efficient routine. 

Among the women, the records of four young girls and two 
older women showed signs of ineffective defense mecha- 
nisms. One of the girls had psychosomatic symptoms which 
incapacitated her periodically for work. Another girl had 
spells of withdrawal accompanied by depressed moods. The 
third and fourth displayed excessive irritability. Of the older 
women, one was mildly depressed, another had proved her- 
self a troublemaker in the community. 

The drive for conformity noted as a dominant part of the 
children’s personalities was also apparent in the adults, al- 
though it never reached such depths of submission and never 
resulted in such states of helpless confusion as demonstrated 
by the children. It was, instead, well tempered with cautious, 
suspicious, or challenging reserve or, at times, with a quickly 
passing tinge of arrogance. This enforced the impression that 
the Chamorros’ conformity was only one more, and evidently 
their main, defense against anxiety: a defense which was to 
persuade the threatening and frightening powers that their 
antagonists were already their passive victims and did not 
need to be victimized further. The fact that this defense 
seemed to be less evident in the superior adults than in the 
children suggested that the former had more resources on 
which they could rely and which supplied them with secu- 
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rity. We found evidence of such resources in the Rorschach 
records in terms of the higher number of M responses, the 
higher form level of the percepts, the greater number of 
“socialized” color responses, and the greater wealth of asso- 
ciations. Translated into personality resources, these features 
suggested fairly well-developed inner lives, better control of 
impulses and guilt feelings, more mature inter-personal re- 
lationships, and more channels for sublimation. Thus, the 
personality structures of the adult Chamorros seemed to be 
much more sound and better entrenched against disturb- 
ances than those of the children. In the face of signs of 
depression and deep anxiety which did occur in these Ror- 
schachs, we have to remember, however, that all the indi- 
viduals included in our sample of adults enjoyed a fairly 
constant supply of gratifications from the outside world, 
based upon the wide approval of personal achievements, 
on social or political positions, or on rewarding affiliations 
with the Church. The case of one of the women, who, through 
outer circumstances, had been deprived of some of these 
gratifications and whose Rorschach showed unmistakable 
signs of a reactive depression, made us feel that continuous 
reassurance from the outside was of crucial importance even 
for these superior adults, and that without such outer sup- 
plies their defenses would be severely taxed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Des has been considerable debate, during the last 
thirty or forty years, whether functional psychoses, espe- 
cially schizophrenias, exist in primitive societies. A list of pub- 
lications on this subject will be found in the bibliography at 
the end of this book. The question is somewhat irrelevant 
here, since the Saipanese certainly cannot be considered as 
a primitive society. The Chamorros have been Europeanized 
for over two hundred years, and the Carolinians, though 
nearer to their aboriginal culture both in time and in ways of 
thought, have been under strong acculturation pressures for 
several generations. 

More interesting to us are the questions of what types of 
psychoses are found in the various cultures and to what ex- 
tent the forms in which mental disease manifests itself are 
influenced by the culture. In connection with this, an even 
more fundamental problem must be considered. Does the 
concept of mental disease represent a clinical entity, recog- 
nizable wherever it is found in spite of differing symptoma- 
tologies, or is it purely a relative term, signifying that an 
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individual is abnormal only in that he differs from the pre- 
vailing type in his particular culture and could function 
normally in a society with other values and behavior patterns? 
A survey of the literature reveals no unanimity of opinion on 
this subject. Ruth Benedict (69) expresses the second view- 
point when she says: “It does not matter what kind of ab- 
normality we choose for illustration, those which indicate 
extreme instability, or which are more in the nature of char- 
acter traits like sadism or delusions of grandeur or perse- 
cution, there are well-described cultures in which these 
abnormals function at ease and with honor, and apparently 
without danger or difficulty to the society.” Others assume 
that mental illness is more than a deviation from prevailing 
cultural norms (73, 76, 85, 86). Wegrocki (85), a represent- 
ative of this school of thought, says: “The mental disturbance 
can, to be sure, be understood only in terms of the cultural 
and social pattern within which it occurs, but the form that 
it does take is a secondary function of the abnormality. Only 
in this sense does culture condition abnormality.” He also be- 
lieves that “mechanisms . . . are abnormal not by virtue of 
unique, abnormal qualia but by virtue of their function in the 
total economy of the personality.” 

With this assumption we are inclined to agree. We believe 
that the “relativity” concept of psychosis is based on criteria 
which do not include all of the essential symptoms. Our ex- 
perience with psychotic patients in our own culture has led 
us to the conviction that mental illness manifests itself not 
only in ideas and emotional attitudes which differ from the 
accepted norms, but also in personality disturbances which 
affect the whole sphere of behavior and result in an indiffer- 
ence to the most fundamental and universal human realities, 
such as self-care, working ability, and relation to other indi- 
viduals. We believe that such a syndrome would stand out 
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as abnormal in any culture, though its particular form and 
content may differ in different settings. 

Even if this concept of mental disease is accepted, the 
problem of the relation between specific cultures and specific 
forms of psychosis remains. There are numerous descriptions 
of symptom-complexes peculiar to certain communities (68, 
70, 72, 74, 76, 77, 84) which have not as yet been exactly 
equated with any of the diagnostic classifications of Euro- 
American psychiatry. There are also reports of cycloid psy- 
choses resembling our manic-depressive states (76, 83) oc- 
curring among peoples who have had very little contact with 
white culture, and schizophrenias are reported from a vari- 
ety of peoples under pressure of acculturation. As a result of 
these findings a theory has emerged, formulated specifically 
by Devereux (75), that schizophrenia is a disease of accultu- 
ration, in that it occurs only in complex cultural environments 
and is the result of disorientation in a changing environment. 
Unfortunately, the question of the existence or nonexistence 
of schizophrenia in primitive peoples seems to be still debat- 
able, since the reports from primitive areas have been written 
not by psychiatrists but by anthropologists who were only 
secondarily interested in mental disease, and the descriptions 
in many cases are not sufficiently detailed to carry conviction 
to the psychiatrically trained reader that the phenomena un- 
der discussion are cycloid rather than schizoid. 

In any case, the sociological theory seems incomplete. The 
fact remains that even in the most complex and conflict-laden 
cultures only a few individuals become schizophrenic. The 
sociological explanation gives us little help in determining 
why just these individuals should break down. Although it 
is evident that complex and unstable cultural situations add 
to the number of conflicting pressures to which their mem- 
bers are subjected, we need a more individual approach, 
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including both biological make-up and dynamics of person- 
ality, in order to understand these differences in individual 
susceptibility. If these reservations, some of which Devereux 
himself acknowledges, are kept in mind, it is possible to use 
the theory as an interesting viewpoint from which to survey 
comparative psychiatry. In studies such as ours, where time 
does not permit the investigation of depth-psychology or the 
collecting of detailed biographic data, the sociological ap- 
proach provides at least a partial frame of reference against 
which to view the findings. Devereux’s theory seems particu- 
larly relevant in connection with the Saipanese. We have 
seen from both the Bender Gestalt and the Rorschach tests 
that confusion and disorientation are, in these people, out- 
standing characteristics. Their history, especially during the 
last fifty years, has been one of repeated enforced changes 
in social and cultural values. According to Devereux, schizo- 
phrenia should be rife among them. 

Of interest also, in relation to our study of the Saipanese, 
are the reports of psychotic manifestations found in peoples 
related either culturally or geographically to the inhabitants 
of the Marianas. Margaret Mead (81) reports cases of psy- 
chosis, and also of neurosis, among the Polynesian Samoans. 
These people have preserved their original culture to a far 
greater extent than have the Saipanese, but they have been 
under the wardship of the United States Navy for fifty years 
and have not been free from acculturation pressures. Mead 
describes two probable cases of schizophrenia and four of 
manic-depressive insanity, characterized by outbreaks of vio- 
lence followed by recovery. All were considered insane by 
their community. Cora DuBois (27) reports psychoses in the 
Alorese, an Oceanic Negroid people, who have preserved 
their aboriginal culture almost intact, although, since they 
inhabit the Netherlands East Indies, they cannot be said to 
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have been entirely free from white and Oriental contacts 
and administrative pressures. DuBois reports six cases and 
believes them all to have been manic-depressive in character, 
chiefly states of manic excitement. Several of the patients 
described were ill for a number of years and showed abnor- 
mal behavior up to the time of their death. Since DuBois 
considers them manic rather than schizophrenic, we presume 
that the periods of quiet between outbreaks of violence 
which she mentions must have been of considerable duration. 
Otherwise, her descriptions seem to us more suggestive of 
catatonic excitements followed by gradual chronic deteriora- 
tion. The behavior of several of her cases was strikingly 
similar to that of some of our Saipanese patients whom we 
considered definitely schizophrenic. 

More closely related to the Saipanese, both ethnically and 
culturally, are the Malays. Kraepelin (quoted by Demerath, 
73), when he visited the mental institutions in Singapore, 
wrote that he found “clinical pictures among Chinese, Tamils 
and Malays which wholly resemble the forms of dementia 
praecox known to us.” Van Loon (84), reporting cases from 
psychopathic wards in Batavia, states that “dementia prae- 
cox announces itself amongst Malays very often by aggres- 
sive confusion.” Schizophrenia thus apparently exists among 
Malays and manifests itself in symptoms similar to those 
found in schizophrenics in our own culture. 

The characteristically Malayan psychopathic phenom- 
enon, “running Amok,” has been widely described. Kraepelin 
classified it as a form of epileptic dream state, comparable to 
the psychomotor attacks seen in Euro-American epileptics, 
and it has since been generally so considered. Van Loon 
disagrees with this diagnosis. He states that epilepsy is not 
uncommon among the Malays, but that, in his experience, 
no known epileptic has ever run Amok. He reports that the 
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most frequent psychosis among Malays is an acute confusion, 
generally accompanied by extreme assaultiveness and often 
ending in “running Amok in the fullest sense.” He says that 
the most common cause of such states is some infectious 
disease, usually malaria or syphilis but sometimes typhoid, 
pneumonia, influenza, and so forth. Similar outbreaks may 
herald the onset of a schizophrenia. 

Van Loon describes Amok as “a sudden attack of rage in a 
Malay man, cause unknown. The Amok runner blindly at- 
tacks everyone he comes across until he is laid low.” Van Loon 
believes these attacks to be the result not of rage but of 
“acute agony of fear due to hallucinations of being attacked,” 
and relates them to the other characteristically Malay psy- 
chosis, Lattah, which manifests itself differently, but, accord- 
ing to Van Loon, is also “a flooding of consciousness by 
affect, namely fear, leading to a loss of conscious control.” 

Lattah occurs almost exclusively in women of the lower 
classes and is characterized by an initial outburst of scream- 
ing and obscenity, followed by a period of echolalia, echo- 
praxia, and automatic obedience. Individual attacks are 
short-lasting, but women subject to Lattah are likely to go 
into this state on the slightest provocation, as a result of any 
fright or other sudden emotion. Van Loon considers both 
Amok and Lattah primitive affect reactions. Although he 
believes that Amok is often a delirium due to toxic physical 
illness, he feels that there are factors in the Malay “psyche” 
which cause the delirious Malay to be so much more “mur- 
derous and destructive” than the delirious European. 

Van Loon writes that “the primitive Malay is character- 
ized by the readiness with which emotional complexes and 
affects flood his mind and entirely occupy his consciousness, 
so that all counter motives and checks are wiped away.” He 
believes that the most striking psychic qualities of the Malay 
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are “primitive affect reactivity, hyper-suggestibility and a 
trend toward imitation.” The Malays are subject to ““Maloe’ 
feelings,” described as shyness, shame, and timidity, brought 
on by public praise, blame, and especially ridicule, so acute 
that “even a simple question cannot be answered and all 
normal functions, perception, association and action, are par- 
alyzed.” Fright may throw a man into cramplike muscular 
stiffness accompanied by a dreamlike state and paralyze him 
for some time. Van Loon believes that these psychological 
characteristics determine the forms of the Malay psychoses, 
which are “rooted in the Oriental psyche, so entirely different 
from the Western one.” 

Descriptively, Amok and Lattah are strongly reminiscent 
of catatonic schizophrenias, the former of the excited, the 
latter of the stuporous, phases. Unlike schizophrenia, how- 
ever, they are temporary states which do not lead to deterio- 
ration and which allow the patient to function normally 
between attacks. 

We have quoted Van Loon at some length, because we feel 
that some of the reactions he describes in the Malays have 
considerable similarity to reactions found among the Saipa- 
nese, who have a strong admixture of Filipino elements. 


SAIPANESE FINDINGS 


In this chapter we have brought together our informa- 
tion on the abnormal or deviant conditions usually described 
in a textbook of psychiatry. The cases here recorded include 
those personally examined by us and those described by in- 
formants. We believe that we have reported all cases of 
major abnormalities recognized by the community, but that 
there probably existed on the island other cases of minor 
deviation and neuropathology which were not reported to us. 
We investigated all the cases of which we were informed, but 
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also encountered some, such as that of the Carolinian woman 
with a choreiform disease, when visiting native houses for 
other purposes. Many of these cases were known to our in- 
formants, but had not come to their minds when they were 
questioned about cases of neuro-psychiatric deviations. There 
may well have been other cases which we did not discover 
— individuals who were kept at home and caused no dis- 
turbance and were therefore easily forgotten by the com- 
munity at large. This might be particularly true for the Caro- 
linian group, since most of our informants in the psychiatric 
field were Chamorros, who were less well acquainted with 
the Carolinian community than with their own. 


PSYCHOSES 

We approached our psychiatric survey of the Saipanese 
with several aims in mind: first, to find out what was con- 
sidered mentally abnormal by the natives themselves; sec- 
ond, to examine and describe all cases which either by their 
standard or by ours would be considered psychotic or other- 
wise deviant; and third, to determine whether the cases of 
abnormality examined corresponded to our Euro-American 
types of psychopathology, to the psychotic states described 
in other cultures, or whether they represented types of psy- 
choses peculiar to the Saipanese. We were also interested in 
the attitude of the Saipanese toward psychotics, in the exist- 
ing provisions for their care and treatment, and in the numer- 
ical incidence of psychoses in the population. 

It was immediately evident that the concept of insanity 
existed. Certain individuals were generally regarded as 
“crazy.” We were unable to get any clearly verbalized defini- 
tion of “crazy.” The concept apparently included realization 
of a definite break in the patient’s contact with reality, mani- 
fested either in thought content or in behavior. In describing 
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cases, our informants used such terms as “talking a lot and it 
makes no sense,” “laughs and cries for nothing,” “easy to get 
mad and hits people that did not do anything to him,” “talks 
to people that are not there,” “imagines things,” and, more 
rarely, “too quiet,” “all the time by himself,” “will not talk 
much,” “thinks people do not like him.” Apparently, minor 
peculiarities of behavior and disturbances of mood not con- 
nected with gross loss of contact with reality were not con- 
sidered insane. 

Beliefs regarding the cause of insanity varied widely. The 
more sophisticated Chamorros considered it to be an illness 
and believed that it could be caused by overwork, worry, or 
grief, or that it could be the aftermath of a physical illness. 
Some believed that mental as well as physical illness might 
be sent as a punishment for sins. This attitude came to light 
in regard to the family of Case 7. The belief that mental 
aberration may be caused by spirit possession is still current 
among some of the Carolinians, but was denied by our Cha- 
morro informants. The attitude of the Chamorros toward the 
insane was one of tolerance and, on the whole, kindliness. 
We saw no evidence of either fear or awe of insanity as 
such — rather, a slightly amused indifference — but they 
gave a wide berth to those insane persons who were likely 
to be violent. The harmless ones were sometimes mildly 
teased by the children, but in general psychotics wandered 
about the village unmolested, were given food and even 
lodging when they asked for it, and were otherwise treated 
as much like normal people as their behavior would permit. 
The Carolinian attitude was more difficult to determine. 
Only one of the psychotic patients was Carolinian, and, at 
the time of our stay, she was confined to the house most of 
the time. The rest of the cases seldom went beyond the 
Chamorro districts, so we had no opportunity of observing 
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the behavior of Carolinians toward them. The Carolinian in- 
formants whom we questioned were more or less “educated” 
and assumed the same attitude as the Chamorros when dis- 
cussing the subject. There were some suggestions, however, 
that many of the Carolinians were more afraid of the insane 
than were the Chamorros. 

At the time of our stay no special provisions were made 
either by the natives or by the United States Civil Adminis- 
tration for the care or treatment of psychotic patients. In- 
dividuals who became unmanageably violent and threatened 
danger to others were temporarily housed in the jail. Less 
violent cases which were nevertheless difficult to handle at 
home could be admitted to the hospital for short periods or 
sent to the general hospital on Guam. Cases 5 and 8 had 
been so hospitalized, and Cases 6 and 8 had been kept for 
short periods in the jail. Neither alternative included any 
attempt toward psychotherapy. The attitude of the natives 
toward psychoses was interestingly illustrated while we were 
questioning an intelligent young Chamorro about the pro- 
visions for care. “They go to the jail until they get over it,” 
he told us, and seemed unable to imagine that some might 
not “get over it,” in spite of the acknowledged fact that five 
of the well-known psychotics had been “crazy” for over ten 
years. Apparently only during outbreaks of violence are they 
considered to be in need of special care, and then only in 
the form of restraint, for the protection of others. 

From the beginning of our stay, we inquired of all with 
whom we came in contact about cases of mental disease or 
of recognized mental deficiency. Later, when we were better 
acquainted with some of our informants and they had come 
to understand our interest in abnormalities, we inquired spe- 
cifically about sexual deviations. We found the people ap- 
parently fully codperative about supplying such information 
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as they possessed. We asked each informant with whom we 
came in contact for a list of those individuals whom he 
considered “crazy.” The lists thus obtained were consistent 
and included eight of the nine cases reported below as psy- 
chotic. Case 5 was reported to us later, by a relative who 
was in our sample of normal adults. When this person heard 
that we were interested in psychiatric cases, she requested 
that we examine her cousin, about whose mental condition 
she was concerned. 

It is interesting to note that in four of the nine psychotic 
cases, either informants or the patients themselves attrib- 
uted the onset of their illness to a “terrible fever.” It is diffi- 
cult to appraise the veracity of these reports. It must be 
remembered that the natives do not use clinical thermome- 
ters, and for them almost any illness is a “fever.” Any state 
of excitement or delirium might be so described. Also, since 
many believe that mental disturbances may be the result of 
physical illness, they tend to connect the appearance of psy- 
chotic symptoms with some remembered illness which may 
have been entirely unrelated to the psychosis. On the other 
hand, we cannot entirely disregard these stories, particularly 
when considering them in connection with Van Loon’s the- 
ory of the infectious origin of psychotic outbreaks among 
the Malays. Only further study of native psychopathology 
can disclose whether we are dealing with a type of onset 
and clinical course extremely unusual in our culture, or with 
events which are related only in the minds of the informants. 

It was impossible in these cases to get the kind of infor- 
mation about prepsychotic personality and development that 
would be necessary for a dynamic interpretation of the psy- 
choses. Even without the limitations of time and the lan- 
guage barrier, such information would be extremely difficult 
to obtain from these people. The majority were unable to 
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describe individual traits or subtle changes in behavior, even 
in their own children. Abnormality must be very marked to 
be noted, and empathy and objective interest in other people 
are not highly developed. 

Unfortunately, three of the cases described in this report, 
two psychotic and one supposedly mentally deficient, could 
not be located at a time when the examiners were able to 
interview them, though much time was spent seeking them 
through the village. Those who were willing and able to 
come to the administration building were interviewed in 
the courtroom. The others were visited and tested in their 
homes. The information cited in the following case histories 
was obtained from informants well acquainted with the pa- 
tients. Members of the family when available, close neigh- 
bors, and friends were interviewed, as well as the native 
medical practitioner and the head of the native welfare 
organization. In those cases which had come in contact 
with the American authorities, members of the hospital staff 
and Navy officials contributed information. Only those facts 
which were given by two or more informants are included 
in the histories, except where “one informant” is specifically 
quoted. 


CASE HISTORIES * 
Case 1. A Chamorro woman, aged about thirty-five years 
This woman was considered by the natives to be the 
worst case in the community and was always mentioned first 
when “crazy people” were under discussion. 
A maternal uncle was said to be slightly “queer.” He was 
unmarried and “did not like people.” A paternal aunt had 
two epileptic children. One brother was “crazy” (see Case 


* Protocols of the Rorschach tests of the psychotic cases will be found in 


Appendix III. 
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2). Her parents and one brother and sister were living and 
well. 

The patient was said to have been a normal, nice-looking 
girl. She attended Japanese school and showed no noticeable 
peculiarities until late adolescence. At the age of eighteen 
or nineteen she began to be “queer.” She dressed in a bizarre 
and inappropriate way, with too many ribbons in her hair, 
or insisted on wearing a scarf over her head, as if in church, 
even in the house. She became very quiet and talked little, 
but sometimes laughed in a meaningless way, even during 
mass. At this time she was restless but not violent. Some 
time after the onset of her illness she had an illegitimate 
child, of which she took good care. Her parents thought 
marriage would cure her and married her to a widower many 
years her senior. She was said to have been in love with a 
Japanese, but it could not be ascertained whether this was 
before or after her marriage. 

She had had three children since her marriage. The first 
and last babies died; the second, two and a half years old, 
was cared for by her husband’s family in Guam. The last 
baby was stillborn in the hospital in 1947, about two months 
before our examination of the patient. 

She had become progressively worse during the last years. 
At the time of our study she lived with her husband in 
Chalan Kanoa. The husband worked out occasionally as a 
laborer, but stayed home a good deal in order to look after 
her. She dressed and cared for herself, but did not do any 
cooking or housework. She wandered about the village and 
took food from other people’s kitchens. The husband was 
unable to keep her at home, since she objected strongly to 
being confined and became quite violent when opposed. She 
was described as very talkative, irritable, and assaultive 
when aroused. She screamed, talked and laughed to herself, 
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and her speech was said to be “mixed up,” obscene, and 
abusive. When she was coherent she expressed ideas of per- 
secution, saying that people were against her, and accus- 
ing various persons of having taken away her children. She 
apparently hallucinated and “made up words.” She still at- 
tended church, but “got mad when people looked at her.” 

Before her last confinement she denied that she was preg- 
nant until after her admission to the hospital, then said that 
the baby was the child of her dead “boy friend.” During 
delivery she was entirely uncoéperative and resistant and 
would not let the doctor or nurses approach her. The baby 
was a breach presentation and was born dead. Shortly after- 
ward the patient ran out of the hospital in her short hospital 
shirt and returned home. 

When we wanted to examine the patient, our interpreter, 
who was on good terms with her, went to her house early in 
the morning and asked her to come to the administration 
building for an interview. The patient refused, saying, “Let 
them come to me,” and retired to bed. The examiners, ac- 
companied by the interpreter, arrived at her house shortly 
afterward, only to find her gone. On inquiring at her mother’s 
house, we were told that she had gone to the public toilet, 
where we discovered her sitting with the door wide open. 
A young relative went in and told her to come out, since 
the doctors wanted to give her candies. The patient was ob- 
viously reluctant, but did slowly and suspiciously approach, 
until the girl tried to hurry her by pulling at her skirt and 
leading her by the hand. She then became angry and abu- 
sive, turned on the girl, hit her, and tried to bite her arm. 
The girl relinquished her hold and the patient walked away, 
but turned after a few steps, picked up a large stone, and 
hurled it in the general direction of the examiners. No fur- 
ther attempt was made to approach her on that day. 
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On the following day her brother was examined in the 
administration building. During the interview with him, his 
sister suddenly walked into the room. She was smiling, 
friendly, and playful and showed no apparent recollection 
of the events of the previous day. She wandered restlessly 
about, touching people and things, smiling and talking to 
herself and others. Attempts to get her out of the room were 
at first unsuccessful. She was alternately suggestible and 
negativistic. She sang a song on request, but, according to 
the interpreter, the words were unintelligible. She was 
pleased with some paper dolls which one of the examiners 
made for her and played with them for some minutes, laugh- 
ing delightedly, but her attention never stayed long on any- 
thing. According to the interpreter, she talked a good deal 
of the time in neologisms and incoherent sentences. She 
repeatedly asked the examiners, through the interpreter, 
whether her “boy friend” in Tokyo was still alive, whether 
“everybody” was still alive, and when they were going to 
come back. 

She showed much curiosity about her brother's activities, 
and it was difficult to keep her away from him long enough 
to enable him to complete the Maze test, on which he was 
engaged at the time of her entry. Partly in order to prevent 
her from disturbing him, she was presented with a pencil 
and a simple maze. She seemed at first to understand the 
task and began a line along the correct path, then suddenly 
grew impatient and drew her line straight across to the exit 
point. She paid no attention to questions, but talked spon- 
taneously most of the time. When one of the examiners at- 
tempted to entice her out of the room, she became very 
affectionate, put her arms around the examiner, and held her 
hand, but a moment afterward she bent down and tried to 
bite the examiner's arm. She was finally led out of the build- 
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ing without difficulty and stood smilingly to have her photo- 
graph taken, before wandering off toward her home. 

This patient was of pyknic type, rather short and ex- 
tremely obese. Her appearance was unkempt. She wore a 
short, loose, soiled cotton dress, her hair hung uncombed 
about her shoulders, and she was barefoot. 

No tests were attempted, the patient being obviously too 
deteriorated and uncoéperative for such procedures. 


Case 2. A Chamorro man, aged forty-four, brother of Case 1 


This patient was reported to have been healthy and 
normal during childhood and youth. He attended Japanese 
school and was a good scholar and an industrious workman 
when he grew up. He became a blacksmith and was reputed 
to be very strong and skillful. He was an ambitious young 
man. At the age of nineteen or twenty, he built two stone 
houses for himself and was getting rich fast. He married and 
was known as a good husband and father. He had eight 
children, of which five, ranging in age from nine to twenty- 
two years, were still living and well. 

He became ill in 1929. Reports regarding the onset of his 
psychosis were somewhat conflicting. One informant said 
that he had begun to worry about a man who owed him 
money, and talked about this a great deal. This informant 
stated that the patient had been nervous and depressed. 
According to another informant, he had been “very violent 
and angry” for ten years. Informants agreed that he had 
become suspicious and seclusive, had lost all his ambition, 
and had been unable to work for many years. He was said 
to have improved greatly within the last five or six years. 

At the time of our study he was living in the village with 
his wife and children. He stayed home most of the time. 
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Previously, he had gone from time to time to work on his 
farm, but was no longer doing even this. He was quiet and 
seclusive, but not irritable or excitable. He was brought to 
the interview by the interpreter. Like his sister, he was of 
pyknic type and quite obese. His facial expression was puz- 
zled and suspicious. His clothes were neat and well kept. 
He was entirely bald. 

During the interview he was quiet and said nothing spon- 
taneously. He answered questions and coéperated well in 
the Rorschach and Porteus Maze tests, but his general atti- 
tude was one of suspicion and caution. He paid no atten- 
tion at all to his sister's entrance, but concentrated even 
more intensely and rigidly on his Maze while she was in the 
room. At the end of the interview the examiners and the 
interpreter offered to take him home in the jeep, but he 
walked out of the building ahead of them and had already 
disappeared when they reached the car. 

Under questioning, his answers were prompt but evasive. 
For example: 

Q. Do you feel sick? 

A. When I was a little boy, I like to play much. Now 
when I start to work it makes me feel bad. 

Q. Happy or unhappy? 

A. Under the Japanese or the Germans? 

Q. Now? 

A. Just about the same now as before. 

Q. Worry much? 

A. Not so happy. I like to be on the farm but —I want 
to get a job, but when I work too much I get sick. 

Q. Can you eat and sleep? 

A. My custom is I like to eat with many people but not 
alone. 
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Q. Are people against you? 

A. Everybody is good to me, especially the family. Neigh- 
bors don't like me, but I don’t care. I always stay at home. 

Q. Do you remember being sick? 

A. In Jap times, twenty years ago, I had a terrible fever. 
Very sick, much headache. Terrible. But not now. 

Q. Did you ever hear voices talking to you when no one 
was there? 

A. No. Never. 

The interpreter reported that his speech was coherent and 
connected and that he did not use neologisms. 

In the performance of the Maze test, he was extremely 
painstaking and meticulous, insisting on getting his lines 
straight and even. He scored a mental age of fifteen years 


(TQ 107). 


Case 3. A Chamorro man, aged fifty-five years 


The parents of this patient came from the island of 
Rota. They moved to Guam when he was a child, and he was 
brought up there. An informant reported that the patient's 
paternal grandfather and other male relatives on the pater- 
nal side “got queer when they were old.” The informant was 
unable to give more specific information concerning the 
symptoms of this “queerness.” 

The patient was the youngest of seven siblings. Four were 
living on Guam. One sister was shot by the Japanese on 
Rota. One sister, who had lived on Saipan, died in 1946. 

The patient attended the American school on Guam for 
two or three years. In adolescence he spent some time with 
an older sister on Palau and later went to Rota, where he 
married. As a young man, he was said to have been lively, 
vigorous, and high-spirited. Before his marriage, when he 
was in his early twenties, he spent several years as a hunter 
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on Tinian. During this time he shot and killed another 
hunter, but this was believed by all informants, including 
the brother of the dead man, to have been accidental. One 
informant, however, added that the man who was killed had 
previously taunted the patient on his poor marksmanship. 
After his marriage he was intensely jealous of his wife and 
beat her so severely that all her pregnancies ended in mis- 
carriages. He was also said to have been a heavy drinker. 

Reports were somewhat conflicting regarding the date of 
onset of his psychosis. Some informants said that he had 
been “crazy” only since the invasion, but those that knew 
him best said that his illness had begun much earlier, at 
least ten or fifteen years before, and that it had started with 
a “terrible fever.” The patient had been living on Saipan for 
several years before the American occupation. His wife had 
remained on Rota. He was employed off and on as a laborer 
for the Japanese, but was considered lazy and never did 
much work. Up to the time of the invasion, he lived by him- 
self and apparently gave no trouble. Since the invasion he 
had become much worse. His older sister was repatriated 
from Palau by the Americans, and she cared for him until 
her death about a year before the time of our examination. 
After her death, the patient had no fixed abode. He wan- 
dered about, sleeping “anywhere.” He was supposedly fed 
by the welfare organization, but he generally got his meals 
by stopping at people’s kitchens when hungry. Although he 
was never refused food, he ate very little and had become 
almost emaciated. 

He always wore a pair of old khaki trousers and an Ameri- 
can officer's cap which he had picked up somewhere. He 
talked about being an American soldier and bragged about 
having killed many Japanese. He was more or less incoher- 
ent. He appeared to be disoriented as to time and person 
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and had loosely constructed delusions, such as being a 
“’Merican soldier,” “one of the big people,” and having a 
“very big job.” He came daily, at about ten in the morning, 
to the Chief's office in the administration building, to “bring 
his report.” Once admitted, he muttered a few words, usu- 
ally about “Japanese very bad people,” and wandered off 
again. 

He was considered harmless by his neighbors, although 
they said that he was easily irritated and would sometimes 
strike children who teased him. He laughed and cried easily 
and talked and sang to himself, but did not threaten or an- 
noy anyone. 

The examiners often saw him in the village streets or on 
his way to bring his “report” to the administration building. 
He was always friendly and willing to talk. He spoke some 
English and always addressed the examiners in that lan- 
guage. His remarks were repetitive and generally consisted 
in: “I ’Merican soldier, my sister. Japanese monkey people, 
very very bad people, my sister. Kanakas monkey people, 
very bad. Guam good. I kill Japanese soldiers, I “Merican 
soldier, my sister.” 

The patient was enticed into the courtroom for examina- 
tion after one of his daily visits to the Chief. He was dirty 
and unshaven and was dressed in his usual khaki trousers, 
cotton undershirt, and military cap. He was very thin, and 
his posture was somewhat stooped. His gait was normal, and 
he had no tremors. He was extremely uneasy in the unfa- 
miliar surroundings. He would sit down for a moment, then 
get up, wander around the room restlessly, sit down again, 
then jump up suddenly and make a dart for the door. He 
was, however, very distractible and could always be enticed 
back by having his attention attracted to a new subject. He 
became very apprehensive if approached too closely, but 
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was responsive to questioning as long as the examiners kept 
at a distance from him. His speech was explosive and perse- 
verative. He began his stereotyped sentences in a normal 
voice which gradually increased in volume until it ended in 
a shout and an outburst of compulsive weeping. Once or 
twice he laughed in the same compulsive way, both reac- 
tions having little apparent connection with any deep emo- 
tion. He was far too restless and inaccessible for any rou- 
tine testing. He was, however, presented with the Rorschach 
cards and responded after a fashion to all of them, between 
repetitions of his stereotyped phrases and attempts to leave 
the room. 

In response to questions, he showed echolalia and per- 
severation, but was able to give some information about him- 
self. He stated his name correctly, but gave his age as thirty- 
three. He said his parents were dead, that he was married 
but had no children, and that his wife was in Rota. He knew 
that he was on Saipan. He was unable to tell the name of 
the interpreter (whom he knew well), but gave correctly 
the name of the Chief, who had brought him to the room. 

These pieces of information were given in fragments, in- 
terspersed with his repetitive phrases and outbursts of crying 
or laughing. 

Q. How are you today? 

A. Jap soldiers very monkey people, sons of bitches. Kana- 
kas monkey people, monkey people, sons of bitches. 

Q. Where are you now? 

A. Saipan (cried). 

Q. Where are your father and mother? 

A. My mother dead (howled) eight years ago. My father 
dead first (cried). 

Q. Where do you live now? 

A. (Cried and muttered indistinguishably about his sis- 
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ter.) Kanakas people no good, monkeys, monkeys, Kanaka 
people no good. Kanaka house no good. I ’Merican soldier 
in Guam before. Got four brothers and sisters in Guam. My 
sister dead in Rota. Japanese soldier shot (cried loudly for 
a moment). 

Q. Where is your wife? 
. In Rota. 
. Would you like to see her? 
No, no. Bad woman, very bad woman that (cried). 
Did you go to school? 
"Mericans very good, yes; Kanakas bad. 
How long in school? 
Three years in Guam. 
. How many are two and three? 
. (Held up two fingers, then three fingers. ) 

At this point he made a dash for the door. In order to dis- 
tract him an examiner asked if he liked to sing. He imme- 
diately returned, sat down, and very happily sang a long 
song of which the words were mostly indistinguishable, but 
in which “’Merican ship, “Merican crew, and ’Merican cap- 
tain” and “Live and die for ’Merican flag” were constantly 
repeated. 


PO PO ts >> > 


Case 4. A Carolinian woman, aged about forty-five years 


The patient was said to come of a “good family,” ap- 
parently well considered by the Chamorros, since her god- 
father was a Chamorro district chief. 

We have no information on the patient's early life except 
that she attended German school and was said to have been 
intelligent and well liked. After her marriage she was known 
as a good wife and mother. Her husband died after the 
American occupation. A married son died in 1947. The pa- 
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tient lived with a married daughter. This daughter and a 
grown-up son were her only living children. 

Accounts of the onset of her psychosis varied somewhat. 
A neighbor who had lived next door told that she was “very 
sick” in 1936. At that time she was in bed for four weeks 
with headache, fever, and delirium. According to this in- 
formant, she had been “crazy” ever since this illness. Another 
informant said that she had become “sick” before the birth 
of a child. She was said to have been quite violent and 
assaultive for a short time after the onset, but soon became 
“harmless.” She wandered about the streets singing and 
dancing, and dressed herself up with flowers and ribbons. 
She became antagonistic toward her husband, although in- 
formants said that he was very good to her. 

Since the United States invasion, after the natives were 
allowed the freedom of the island, she spent her time wan- 
dering through the fields, stealing food, digging up planted 
corn, and planting it elsewhere. Sometimes she carried a 
knife for cutting plants, and this made some people afraid 
of her, though she had never been known to hurt anyone. 
She went about singing and dancing, muttering to herself, 
laughing and smiling senselessly. She was frequently the vic- 
tim of rape by American soldiers. When her family entered 
complaints about this, she was apprehended and kept in jail 
for a few days. At the time of our examination, she had been 
shut up at home for some time. 

The patient was brought to the interview by her god- 
father, a Chamorro district chief. She was neatly and cleanly 
dressed, but had oversized man’s rubber galoshes on her 
feet. She looked younger than her age. She was thin, but not 
emaciated. Her manner was quiet and codperative, but de- 
tached. She spoke in a monotonous, low voice and muttered 
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to herself a good deal. At times she frowned and laughed 
inappropriately. She gave the impression of emotional flat- 
ness. She was interviewed through an interpreter and an- 
swered questions readily. 

. Name? 

. I was called Maria in school. 

How old? 

Three years old. Mother is three also. 

Are you a little girl or grown up? 

Four. 

. Married? 

No. Papa in America. 

How old are your children? 

The boy is seven. I forget the age of girl. 

Are your children married? 

Both. Three is the girl. 

. Are you happy or unhappy? 

Feel good. 

. What do you like to do? 

Like to make food and to wear a dress. 

. Ever hear Christ or God speak to you? 

. Sometimes I hear something. When they keep me in 
one place, people talk to me and I don't see them. My son 
who was killed comes to me. 

Q. What does he tell you? 

A. (Whispered ): The older people make a noise, they say 
they are going to kill me. 

Q. Do you think you are sick? 

A. No, but always hungry. Especially my son is so hungry 
he can hardly even open his mouth. He speaks all mixed up. 
When little boy dies, old woman come to give him food — 
he is dead already — he walks over to my house — he is 
dead already. 


POPOPOPOPOPOPOPOPO 
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Q. Have you a husband? 

A. Just the Americans. 

Q. How long are the Americans here? 

A. One of the officers (laughed). As soon as the Ameri- 
cans came I was married to them in a cave, in a hole. 

At one time she gave her age as three, at another as thirty, 
at another as twenty-three. When asked who brought her 
to the interview, she said “my godfather” and gave his name 
correctly. She codperated well in the Rorschach test and 
seemed interested in it. She gave some of her responses in 
German. She was unable to grasp the problem of the Maze 
test. 


Case 5. A Chamorro woman, aged fifty-two years 


No information was obtainable on this patient’s family 
history, and we have little information about her early life. 
She was born and brought up on Guam, where she attended 
the Spanish Church school. She came to Saipan at the age 
of eighteen and soon afterward married. Her husband died 
many years ago. She had five living children. Two boys and 
a girl were married, two girls of nineteen and sixteen were 
living at home with her. She passed her menopause at the 
age of forty-two or -three. She was considered a normal, 
rather quiet woman until about nine months previous to the 
time of our examination, when her eldest daughter got mar- 
ried. Immediately after this event she became depressed and 
restless, “just walked around,” and cried all the time. She 
became excitable and accused a neighbor of “taking her 
daughter away from her to work on a job.” She began to get 
into fights with other women in the streets or in church, 
attacking them without provocation and hitting them with 
her wooden clogs. The person whom she attacked most fre- 
quently was the mother-in-law of her daughter. 
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At this time she talked a great deal about God and the 
saints. Several times she said that she saw people in the ceil- 
ing trying to come down to harm her. These people talked 
to her and threatened her, and she became terrified and 
screamed for help. 

She became so difficult to manage at home that she was 
taken to the hospital where she remained for several weeks. 
Since her release she had been quiet and depressed, but no 
longer assaultive, though still at times irritable. She now got 
along well with the daughter’s mother-in-law. Her relatives 
considered her much better, but “not like herself.” 

The patient was a lean, bony, middle-aged woman. Dur- 
ing her interview, her manner was quiet and restrained and 
her motions sparse. Her facial expression was rigid. She was 
codperative, but showed little interest in the proceedings 
and was obviously on the defensive. She denied any mem- 
ory of mental illness and hospitalization. She denied hallu- 
cinations. The only disturbances to which she would admit 
were a fever during the previous year, poor sleep, and occa- 
sional nightmares, in which she dreamed that she was dead. 
She denied that these dreams frightened her. She gave the 
outstanding facts in her personal history correctly and was 
able to add 3 and 5, but when asked the year said, “1928, 
no, 1958.” 


Case 6. A Chamorro man, aged twenty-three years 


This patient was the second cousin of Case 8. The fam- 
ily had been known under the Japanese as exceptionally 
good farmers. The patient’s father and elder brother worked 
on the land, the brother having a large farm which he 
worked single-handed. 

The patient was unmarried. He lived in Aslito with his 
parents and older brother, who was also unmarried. He had 
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attended Japanese school for several years and was consid- 
ered normal until about one year before the time of our 
examination. According to his mother, he had always been 
healthy previous to the onset of his present illness. This be- 
gan with a sudden outbreak of excitement. The patient came 
home from the fields, hot from work, and jumped into a 
water-tank in order to cool off. When his parents attempted 
to dissuade him from this, he became very angry and abu- 
sive. After his bath he ran into the house, tore down all the 
pictures and statues of the saints, threw these sacred ob- 
jects out of the house, and shouted at them to “get out of 
here.” His parents were shocked and remonstrated with him, 
whereupon he became so violent that they called for help. 
He was taken to the jail, where he was kept for several 
days. Since his discharge, he had been manageable at home, 
though he continued to be assaultive at times, generally to- 
ward his parents, but also occasionally toward strangers. He 
apparently hallucinated. He often talked to himself and said 
that he heard voices cursing him. He walked through the 
streets “looking for somebody,” and thought that people 
were against him and trying to do him harm. His fears were 
particularly directed against his cousin, Case 8. Since the 
onset of his illness he had had “shaking spells” about twice 
a month. He knew when these were coming on and came in 
from the fields. During the attack, he became red in the 
face, stood very stiff, arching his back and clenching his 
teeth. His arms shook for “about a minute,” and he some- 
times bit his tongue. He had been given “medicine” from 
the hospital, but this had had little effect. 

The patient was interviewed and tested in his own home. 
The examiners and the interpreter went to his house by ap- 
pointment. The patient and the other members of his family 
were friendly and codperative and showed much interest in 
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the procedures. He willingly submitted to the Maze and 
Rorschach tests. He was oriented in all spheres and was able 
to give a consecutive account of his personal history. He 
was not questioned about his illness, since it seemed unwise 
to risk his getting into an excitement. On the Porteus Maze 
he scored a mental age of nine years and a TQ of 64. 


Case 7. A Chamorro woman, aged forty-seven years 


This patient was the illegitimate child of a Chamorro 
woman and a Spanish priest. The mother had been house- 
keeper to the priest, on Guam, and had six children by him, 
of which the patient was the youngest. The mother’s brother 
was the father of Cases 1 and 2. The mother moved to Sai- 
pan when the patient was a baby, after the priest returned 
to Spain. The patient’s older brother was a schoolteacher 
under the Germans and a district chief under the Japanese. 
He was elected Head Chief at the first elections under the 
Americans. He died in office, six months later, of “kidney 
trouble.” One sister had a son who was studying for the 
priesthood. Another sister, married to a Japanese, was said 
to have had epileptic seizures. This sister died in 1945. 

The patient lived at home with her mother and an unmar- 
ried sister. As a child, she had attended German school. She 
had been the pet of her older brother, who tutored her in 
German. She was said to have been healthy up to the age of 
nine years, when she began to have attacks of vomiting ac- 
companied by “fainting spells.” After the onset of menstru- 
ation, when she was thirteen or fourteen years old, these 
attacks were replaced by typical epileptic seizures, preceded 
by stomach-aches or short, intense periods of dizziness. 
These attacks had increased in frequency with the years 
and at the time of our examination occurred several times a 
month. Occasionally, for periods lasting a number of days, 
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she became excited, refused to eat, and had seizures two or 
three times a day. The patient had deteriorated steadily 
during the past ten years. She was still able to dress and 
feed herself, but she had become “silly” and careless in her 
personal habits and could not be allowed out alone because 
of her foolish and impulsive behavior and because of the 
frequency of her seizures. Her mother and sister cared for 
her at home and never left her by herself. She was irritable 
at times, but not difficult to manage. She was extremely 
friendly and sociable, loved to see people, and resented be- 
ing confined to the house. When in company, she laughed 
and talked a great deal and was flighty but not really inco- 
herent. 

The patient was interviewed at home. She had been told 
by the interpreter that the examiners would visit her and 
was looking forward eagerly to the occasion. Her mother 
and sister were present and were so solicitous about the 
patient, and so interested in the tests, that it required some 
tact to keep them from participating in the responses. 

The patient was a moderately obese middle-aged woman 
with an eager, “girlish” manner. She was neatly dressed and 
made a great effort to be well behaved. She obviously wanted 
to concentrate the attention of the examiners on herself. She 
became very restless and fidgety and looked distressed when- 
ever they talked or listened to her mother or sister instead 
of to her. She talked and laughed a great deal, but occasion- 
ally looked suddenly worried and serious and spoke for a 
few minutes in a low monotone. When, in her presence, the 
sister told that she sometimes had outbursts of temper, the 
patient interrupted her to say that when they had guests, 
her mother and sister did all the talking and did not allow 
her to join in, because she was “sick,” and that this naturally 
made her angry. 
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The patient seemed to enjoy the Rorschach test. She was 
distressed when she became confused and elated when she 
found a good answer. She gave many of her answers in Ger- 
man, apparently enjoying the opportunity to show off her 
knowledge of that language. She occasionally went away 
from the blot and simply enumerated German words that 
she knew, following some association started by the card, as, 
for instance, continuing to name colors not on the card. 


Case 8. A Chamorro man, aged twenty-seven years, 

second cousin of Case 6 

This case was not seen by us. At the time of our stay 
on Saipan, the patient’s mother was in the tuberculosis ward 
of the hospital, where she had been since before the onset 
of his illness. The father, who seemed very devoted to his 
wife, visited her every day, bringing her food. The patient 
was the oldest of five brothers. About two years before the 
outbreak of his psychosis he had married a Carolinian 
widow, eight years older than himself. He was living with 
her in the Carolinian district. 

One informant stated that for some time before his acute 
outbreak, the patient had had occasional “shaking fits” when 
he salivated and sometimes became entirely stiff. About a 
year after his marriage, he became violently jealous of his 
wife and insisted that a certain man was trying to steal her 
from him. He became quarrelsome and aggressive. He next 
began to say that the people who had the ranch next to his 
and often gave him meals when he spent the day on the 
farm were trying to poison him. He first came to the atten- 
tion of the authorities when he several times attempted to 
visit his mother in the hospital at odd hours of the night. 
Shortly after this, the priest found him in the church late at 
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night, lying on the floor, talking and screaming. On this oc- 
casion, the patient said that Christ had spoken to him and 
that he was just praying. 

At about this time he began making threats against the 
man whom he suspected of paying attentions to his wife. He 
was picked up by the police when they found him walking 
through the streets with a machete in each hand, saying 
that he was going to kill the man who was stealing his wife. 
The police took the knives away from him and put him in 
jail. He was not violent at this time and was soon released 
and given a job near the police station, where he could be 
kept under supervision. Shortly afterward, however, he did 
attack the man of whom he was jealous and tried to kill him. 
He was again put in jail and after some weeks was sent to 
the hospital in Guam. He was kept there for two or three 
months, but given no treatment other than hospitalization. 
He was then returned to Saipan, with a diagnosis of de- 
mentia praecox. 

Since his return two or three months previously, he had 
been living at home. So far, he had had no dangerous out- 
breaks. He kept away from people and spent much of his 
time on his farm. He appeared one day at the house of the 
Chamorro superintendent of the school, with a bundle of 
shiny new knives in his hand. Carolinian neighbors who saw 
him coming became alarmed and warned the superintendent 
not to admit him. The latter, however, felt he had nothing 
to fear from the patient and received him as though nothing 
were wrong. The patient talked quietly and made no dis- 
turbance. A few days later he reappeared with a cow and 
a calf which he insisted on presenting to the superintendent 
because he had been so “kind and friendly.” Since this ges- 
ture was out of all proportion to the occasion and was con- 
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sidered an obviously “crazy” act by Chamorros and Caro- 
linians alike, the animals were later quietly returned to the 
patient's wife. 

On the two occasions when members of the native police 
force attempted to persuade him to come for an interview 
with the examiners, the patient ran away as soon as he saw 
them approaching and hid in the woods for the rest of the 
day. Very unfortunately, on the second occasion, the man 
sent to summon him was the original object of his jealousy, 
the very individual he had once tried to kill. 


Case 9. A Chamorro man, aged about fifty years 


Very little information was obtained about this case, 
and we did not see him. The patient was an elderly man 
who had come to Saipan from Guam in 1924, and who “got 
sick” about two years later. He was unmarried and officially 
lived with his brother, but seldom went home. He spent his 
time wandering about the village or the hills, and slept out- 
doors. He was considered “silly” but harmless. Apparently, 
he was neither quarrelsome nor assaultive. At times he said 
he was a German, at other times that he was a Red Russian, 
at other times that he was a Jew. Occasionally he cursed at 
the Red Russians and said that he hated the Chamorros. 
He would write unintelligible signs in the sand, which were 
supposed to explain what he was talking about. He sang 
songs when requested and “got mad” only when teased. He 
was described as “just like Case 3.” 

It is impossible, on these fragments of information, to haz- 
ard a diagnosis. He could be a deteriorated schizophrenic 
or, like Case 3, an organic case. Informants stated definitely 
that he did not have “epileptic fits.” The description does 
not suggest an affective disorder. We include this case only 
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in order to complete our list of those individuals considered 
“crazy by the native inhabitants. 


DISCUSSION AND TENTATIVE DIAGNOSIS 
OF THE PSYCHOTIC CASES 

Our examinations of the seven patients whose case his- 
tories have been given in the foregoing paragraphs were 
necessarily short and incomplete, but sufficed for the es- 
tablishment of the diagnosis of a “psychosis” in all cases. 
Throughout, we relied more on the patients’ behavior and 
on their test performances than on the answers obtained to 
questions during the interviews. Although we could be quite 
certain of our interpreter’s competence for giving us the gist 
of answers, we were also certain that elaborations, less con- 
spicuous irrelevancies, and many distortions of language 
were not caught or got lost in the process of translation. 
The range of symptoms found in these patients may thus 
not be complete, but the symptoms observed were the same 
as those found in our culture. If we exclude the areas of 
language and thought which could not be thoroughly in- 
vestigated, we might say that no symptoms unusual or non- 
existing in Euro-American psychotics were discovered and 
that, on the other hand, the symptomatology of the Sai- 
panese was not less varied than that of our psychotics. Fur- 
ther studies might detect certain differences in the prevalent 
hallucinatory and delusional thought content, but this would 
indicate differences rather in psychodynamic aspects than 
in the essentials of symptomatology. 

It should be emphasized that the most marked feature 
in all cases but one (Case 7) was a more or less extensive 
dissociation from reality, which it is our impression would 
have been apparent and would have set these individuals 
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apart from the “normal” group in any cultural environment. 

This dissociation, even in its most limited forms, was never 
revealed in one symptom alone, but in a multiplicity of 
symptoms which affected the patient on the behavioral, in- 
tellectual, and emotional levels simultaneously, and which 
expressed itself diffusely with manifest disregard of the 
“propriety of time, place, and person” which is ordinarily 
observed in cultural phenomena simulating such dissocia- 
tion. For instance, we feel that the diffuse combination of 
symptoms and their “disorderly” manifestations in Case 8 — 
conversations with God, paranoid delusions, attacks of acute 
excitement, and bizarre and assaultive behavior — could not 
be mistaken for the ecstatic visionary experiences of a dream- 
seeker who believes in witchcraft, even if Case 8 belonged 
to a society with such cultural traits instead of being a Cha- 
morro. True dissociation from reality, in contrast to cultural 
phenomena of dissociation, occurs on the individual plane 
and includes a loss or decrease of sense for reality propor- 
tions in regard to the most personal relations and in regard 
to the relation of the individual to himself. Although some 
of its manifestations may deceptively coincide with cultural 
dissociation phenomena sanctioned by the society to which 
the person belongs, these will be only one facet of many in 
which the broken personality is reflected. On the other hand, 
deviation from and nonparticipation in the cultural conven- 
tions of one’s society do not in themselves indicate dissocia- 
tion from reality in the psychotic sense. 

We are aware that the discernment and description of 
symptoms without attempt at an investigation of psycho- 
dynamics is a severe limitation in the study of psychopathol- 
ogy. We also feel that this limitation will necessarily be 
imposed upon any fieldworker — anthropologist, psychia- 
trist, or psychologist — as long as he has to make his inves- 
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tigations in a “visiting” capacity within the short time usually 
allotted to him. More even than in the study of the develop- 
ment of the normal personality in cultural settings different 
from our own, a thorough knowledge of the language and 
consequent elimination of third persons interfering with the 
direct interaction between examiner and examined is a fun- 
damental necessity. Intimate acquaintance with the mecha- 
nisms operating in the normal individuals is another pre- 
requisite. The establishment, for instance, of the existence 
of a conflict and its significance for the psychogenesis of a 
mental derangement has to be weighed not only in the face 
of the patient’s unique life experiences, but also in the face 
of the conflict range and conflict tolerance existing in the 
normal members of his society. It seems then evident that, 
as matters stand now, attempts at approaching the prob- 
lem of psychopathology from the angle of psychodynamics 
would be largely speculative and altogether inconclusive. 
It is however an established fact that there are no psy- 
choses without symptom formation and that an important 
pathognomonic symptom — or better, a trait underlying most 
symptoms — is the above-mentioned dissociation from real- 
ity. The investigation of such symptoms, although not easy 
in borderline cases, is possible and can be fairly successful, 
as we see it, in cross-cultural research without the prerequi- 
sites necessary for a psychodynamic approach. The recogni- 
tion of possible differences or prevalences of psychotic symp- 
tom patterns in various cultures will in itself be of interest 
for anthropologists and psychiatrists and might perhaps prove 
a useful steppingstone toward future research of wider aims. 
Of the cases which we personally investigated, two (Cases 
1 and 4) exhibited in their history, the course of their illness, 
and their behavior many symptoms which were astonish- 
ingly like those found in deteriorated schizophrenics of our 
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society: auditory hallucinations, unsystematized delusions, 
irrelevant and incoherent language, neologisms, inappropri- 
ate emotional reactions, and attacks of excitement with as- 
saultive behavior. The early onset, the combination of 
“quiet,” withdrawn behavior and bizarre and manneristic 
features in the beginning, as well as the progressive, exten- 
sive deterioration, differentiated Case 1 from “chronic manic 
states.” On the other hand, there was nothing in the history 
and symptomatology that pointed to a psychosis of organic 
origin. Because of the degree of deterioration, a further clas- 
sification beyond “schizophrenia” was not attempted. In 
Case 4, the reports from people questioned about the begin- 
ning of the illness coincided in so far as they suggested a 
sudden onset in connection with an infectious disease or 
metabolic change which apparently occurred at a later age 
than the mental illness in Case 1. The general emotional 
blunting, together with inappropriate emotional reactions, 
the side-by-side existence of relevant and irrelevant re- 
sponses to reality situations, and the presence of vivid hal- 
lucinations in a mental illness of long duration made us 
discard the possibility of an organic condition in favor of a 
schizophrenia with catatonic and hebephrenic features. In 
view of the “acculturation” theories of the etiology of schizo- 
phrenia, it is interesting that this woman, our only Carolin- 
ian case, belonged to a family which was much more “Cha- 
morrofied” than most Carolinians. At the time of her birth 
and childhood many of the Carolinians were not yet con- 
verted to Catholicism, and most were illiterate, yet she had 
been baptized, with prominent Chamorros as godparents, 
and had been an outstanding pupil in the German school. 
Both the patient and her family were considered by the 
Chamorros to have been more “civilized” than and superior 
to the majority of the Carolinian community. The possibil- 
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ities of this situation for the engendering of both sociological 
and personal conflicts and confusions are obvious. 

Case 2, the brother of Case 1, had a history of paranoid 
trends. His attitude of alert suspicion, his marked evasive- 
ness, and the way in which, for over fifteen years, he had 
shut himself off from the outside world, living in his house 
as in a fortress, indicated the presence of a paranoid condi- 
tion. Although we have no information about the extent and 
possible variability of his paranoid trends during the long 
course of his illness and at the time of the examination, and 
although the presence of hallucinations could not be ascer- 
tained, we are inclined to think of his illness as being of a 
schizophrenic nature. Our impression is based on the history 
of excited, violent, and angry behavior and on the fact that, 
although this patient’s personality showed less disintegration 
than the two other cases, intellectual and emotional deterio- 
ration from the “brilliant and ambitious” young man he had 
been before the onset seems to have definitely occurred. 
Signs of deterioration affecting his personality diffusely, as 
they are rarely found in the presence of fairly well-isolated 
ideational systems, were also evident in the patient’s Ror- 
schach record and contributed to our impression. 

Case 5 presented a very different picture in spite of the 
presence of paranoid trends and ideas of reference. This 
woman, who had her first attack, so far as we know, at the 
age of fifty in connection with a true deprivation, showed 
mixed depressive and schizophrenic features, as they are fre- 
quently found in involutional psychoses. At the time of the 
examination, the depressive elements were more in evidence, 
although overwhelming guilt feelings and expressions of self- 
depreciation, as they are encountered in true depressions, 
were apparently absent. Her personality seemed well pre- 
served. The duration of her illness was relatively short and, 
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according to information, she had shown of late considerable 
improvement in her attitude and behavior. Observation of 
the further course would be necessary in order to establish a 
more exact diagnosis, although the presence of a psychosis 
was unquestionable. 

Case 8 was not examined by us personally, but we were 
able to secure a fairly good history of his illness. According 
to this history, the young man showed a subacute onset of 
his illness with initial trends of exaggerated jealousy, and 
later developed ideas of reference, paranoid delusions, and 
auditory hallucinations. His behavior was bizarre, and he 
had attacks of excitement, during which he became violent 
and assaultive. The diagnosis of a schizophrenia seems to be 
strongly indicated. However, the history of “shaking fits,” 
and the “Amok pattern” which he apparently assumed once 
during his attacks, makes it necessary to consider the pos- 
sibility of a psychosis due to convulsive disorder. The solu- 
tion of this problem without long, careful observation is 
impossible. The fact that no signs of epilepsy were discovered 
during the patient’s stay at the hospital in Guam speaks 
strongly against a convulsive state, but does not exclude it 
entirely since his epileptic attacks might occur at long inter- 
vals. On the other hand, our information about these attacks 
came from natives who would not be able to differentiate 
between epileptic and hysterical fits and catatonic states and 
therefore cannot be taken at its face value. On the whole, the 
progressive development and the apparent persistence of vio- 
lent psychotic symptoms over many months speak in favor 
of a schizophrenic process with paranoid and catatonic fea- 
tures. 

The diagnostic problem of Case 8 is, to a certain extent, 
enhanced by Case 6, the young man’s second cousin. In this 
case a diagnosis of a psychosis due to convulsive disorder 
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seems to be more in place, although the epileptic attacks 
were not too typical according to the descriptions obtained. 
However, allowances in this regard will obviously have to be 
made. An even more important factor in favor of “epileptic 
clouded states” appeared to be in this case the relevancy of 
response and adequacy of behavior found during our ex- 
amination, which did not suggest a schizophrenic reaction- 
type. However, the reported acute onset — if to be believed 
— seems unusual, and the possibility of a catatonic attack 
has to be kept in mind. The fact that the patient is intellectu- 
ally a moron might obscure the clinical picture. 

In both of these cases, attacks of muscular rigidity and 
“shaking” were reported that are somewhat reminiscent of 
Van Loon’s descriptions of Malay reactions to fear and other 
disturbing emotions. In view of the similarity of the Cha- 
morro personality pattern as revealed by the Rorschach tests 
— diffuse paralysis of the functions of perception and asso- 
ciation in the face of anxiety —to the “psychic qualities” 
attributed by Van Loon to the Malays, it is conceivable that 
the Chamorros may also have a tendency toward this pecul- 
iar symptom formation. 

Case 7 is a typical example of intellectual and emotional 
deterioration due to epilepsy and did not present any diffi- 
culties in differential diagnosis. 

In Case 3 a satisfactory diagnosis could not even be ap- 
proximated. We were convinced that the mental symptoms 
exhibited in this case were characteristic of those found in 
organic reaction-types. Since it was impossible, however — 
because of limitations in time and the uncooperative attitude 
of the patient — to obtain neurological and serological ex- 
aminations, a differential diagnosis between the psychoses 
of organic origin which suggested themselves could not be 
attempted. 
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All of these nine cases, as well as a case of reactive depres- 
sion which will be described in the section on delinquents, 
would almost certainly have been confined to a mental hos- 
pital at one time or another had they been found in the 
United States. Four of them, Cases 5, 6, 8, and the reactive 
depression, would have been “first admissions” during the 
year 1947. On this assumption we can consider, for purposes 
of comparison, that we found on Saipan a “mental hospital 
population” of ten, in a total population of 4,796. Four of 
these corresponded to first admissions. Four seemed to be 
schizophrenic, and two more (Cases 6 and 9) may have 
been. This gives the incidence of psychosis as 208 per 100,000 
population, of which between 40 and 60 per cent were schizo- 
phrenias. First admissions would have been 83 per 100,000 
in 1947 — 25 per cent to 50 per cent schizophrenias. 

Statistics for the United States in 1946* were approxi- 
mately: patients in state hospitals for mental disease, 314 per 
100,000 population; psychotic first admissions to all types of 
mental hospitals, 86 per 100,000, of which 24 per cent were 
schizophrenias. 

We must remember that statistics of this kind, for so small 
a group as the population of Saipan, should be considered 
with caution. The addition or subtraction of a single case can 
change the proportions and percentages alarmingly. Never- 
theless, the incidence of mental disease, especially schizo- 
phrenia, is fairly high. Only one of our ten cases (including 
the reactive depressive) was a Carolinian. Since the Caro- 
linians represent nearly a quarter of the population, the 
incidence of mental disease among Chamorros is even higher 
than the figures quoted above. For Chamorros alone, total 


* These figures are based on an estimate of the population of the conti- 
nental United States in July 1945, released by the Bureau of Census in 
January 1946. Statistics on mental hospital populations and admissions in 
1946 are from the Bureau of Census. 
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cases of psychosis are 248 per 100,000, and “first admissions” 
for 1947 would be 106 per 100,000. The one Carolinian case 
would give that group an incidence of psychoses of 96 per 
100,000 population with no “first admissions” for 1947 — 
and for many years previously — and 100 per cent schizo- 
phrenia! 

As we shall show in the following sections of this chapter, 
there were other cases on Saipan that might have been hos- 
pitalized had they lived in the United States—a young 
Chamorro who committed suicide during a depression; a Ca- 
rolinian woman with a chronic chorea; an old, apparently 
arteriosclerotic, Carolinian who was in jail for incest; and 
possibly others. Including them in our statistics would not 
make the figures any more truly comparable with those from 
the United States, since the American figures also only par- 
tially represent the incidence of psychosis, in that they take 
no account of cases not in mental hospitals. On the other 
hand, these cases raise to thirteen at least the number of 
individuals on Saipan who, according to American standards, 
were or had been in need of psychiatric care. In all these 
cases, either the patient himself or the community might 
have benefited had such facilities existed. We felt that the 
very absence of institutionalization had kept some of the 
deteriorated cases from sinking to the vegetative level so 
often seen in mental hospital patients in this country. The 
conditions under which they lived left them some responsi- 
bility for self-care, as much connection with the community 
as they were able to utilize, and provided an incentive to 
preserve at least a minimum functioning ability. On the other 
hand, Cases 1, 6, and 8 were potentially dangerous. Cases 5, 
8, and possibly 6, and the young suicide, had his depression 
been noticed in time, might have benefited from shock ther- 
apy. The woman with the chorea, who spent her days alone, 
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sitting on a chair on a back porch, unable to move, would 
almost certainly have been better off had some provision for 
care been available. Case 3 was slowly starving himself, and 
his capacity for even minimal self-care was nearing its end. 
He had no relatives to be responsible for him, and he was too 
restless to be cared for in a bed in a general hospital. Case 4, 
harmless enough when at large, was kept confined in a small 
room at her daughter's home because there was no other way 
to protect her against her propensity for being raped by 
American soldiers. Case 7, the deteriorated epileptic, was 
entirely unable to care for herself and, should she survive 
her mother and elder sister, would constitute a problem for 
which there is at present no solution. 

We realize that the problem of providing care for psy- 
chotic patients in such a community is a difficult one. Mental 
institutions have not been too successful in our own civiliza- 
tion, and for people like the Saipanese the benefits to be 
derived from them would be still more dubious. Even more 
than the people of our culture, trained to trust and accept 
medical care, the Saipanese resist long-term hospitalization 
and suffer from being separated from their families. More- 
over, such provisions as could be made in the area would 
probably not be of the best, because of the difficulty of ob- 
taining suitable personnel. On the other hand, our studies on 
Saipan led us to the conviction that this problem could not 
be indefinitely ignored, especially since it is likely to increase 
in magnitude and complexity with increasing island popu- 
lation. We would not advocate a central institution for the 
Trusteeship area, where natives of extremely different cul- 
tural backgrounds would have to be kept together, far from 
their own communities. We would suggest a special psy- 
chiatric ward in the local general hospital, under the super- 
vision of a psychiatrist who could perhaps serve the whole 
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Trusteeship area, at least in an advisory capacity. Such a ward 
could provide psychiatrically oriented custodial care for those 
who endangered either themselves or the community when 
left at large. Psychotherapy, at present, would be difficult if 
not impossible and would have to await further knowledge of 
native customs and attitudes and of depth-psychology in the 
normal Saipanese. However, such an organization would 
offer unique opportunities for research in these very subjects, 
and would also alleviate the community problem presented 


by the mentally ill. 


SUICIDE 


Suicide is apparently rare among the Saipanese. Our 
informants categorically denied that any Chamorros had 
committed suicide during the invasion. An unverified num- 
ber of Japanese civilians, reported variously as from several 
hundred to several thousand, jumped off the high cliffs at the 
northern end of the island after the landing of the American 
troops. According to rumor, natives participated in this mass 
suicide. This our informants absolutely denied. A number of 
natives had disappeared during the first weeks after the inva- 
sion, but all the bodies had been found and identified, and 
all were war casualties. (In this connection, an informant 
told us that during the period when the civilian population 
was hiding in the hills, faced with starvation, many Japanese 
mothers killed their babies rather than watch them die, but 
that the Chamorros had refused to do this. ) 

Only four cases of suicide by natives could be remembered 
by any of our informants. A Chamorro woman of about 
forty years of age, married and the mother of several chil- 
dren, hanged herself “in Japanese times.” She had been 
“crazy for several years, crying a great deal and talking 
about God. An elderly Chamorro man, originally from Sai- 
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pan, hanged himself on Rota shortly after the American 
occupation. Nothing further was known about him by our 
informants. An old Carolinian man was reported to have 
killed himself while intoxicated, but this story we were un- 
able to verify. No one personally acquainted with the man 
could be found. The only case on which more detailed infor- 
mation could be obtained was that of a young Chamorro man 
who hanged himself in the spring of 1947. This man was the 
stepson of Case 1, the son of her husband by his first mar- 
riage. Two maternal uncles weve said to have been insane; 
one was so violent that he was removed by the Germans to 
another island for two years, after which period he was re- 
turned, cured. The young suicide was about thirty years of 
age and unmarried. He lived with his brother and sister-in- 
law. Early in 1947 he disappeared from home and was lost 
for four days; a party of Boy Scouts then found his body 
hanging from a tree in the jungle, not far from the village. 
Informants said that he had been “lonesome, and talked a 
little funny,” and that he was “not so happy” for some time 
before he killed himself. 

Although it would be highly speculative to hazard a defi- 
nite diagnosis on the meager information obtained about 
these individuals, it seems at least possible that the woman 
who hanged herself and the young man who committed sui- 
cide in 1947 were suffering from manic-depressive psychoses. 
This possibility is strengthened in the last-mentioned case by 
the history of an uncle who had a violent, acute psychosis 
from which he recovered within two years. 


EPILEPSY AND NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES 
Epilepsy certainly exists among the Chamorros. We did 
not find or hear of any authenticated cases among the Caro- 
linians. It is, however, a recognized concept among both 
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peoples. Case 7 was a classical epileptic, and her sister was 
said to have suffered from the same type of seizures. Case 6 
also may have been epileptic. A girl of fifteen years of age in 
our Chamorro sample was reported to have had “epileptic 
fits.” She had a TQ of 57, and her Rorschach and Bender 
Gestalt records showed evidence of organic deterioration. 
Since we never saw her during a seizure, we were unable to 
verify the popular diagnosis. Several other cases of “epileptic 
fits’ were mentioned to us, but the reports were not very 
specific, and we were not able to examine the individuals in 
question, so could form no opinion about the reliability of 
the diagnosis. 

Our two informants who knew most about the native 
health situation, the medical practitioner and the former 
nurse, both stated that epilepsy was not uncommon. They 
tended, however, to refer to any form of convulsive seizure 
as epileptic, although in some cases the “shaking fits” they 
described did not include loss of consciousness. 

The only case of neurological disease encountered by us 
was that of a Carolinian woman of about fifty years of age 
who had suffered from a choreiform disease of progressively 
increasing severity since the age of twenty. She was un- 
married and was on welfare relief. She was cared for by rela- 
tives who left her alone most of the day, seated in a chair on 
the back porch of their house. She was unable to stand alone 
or to walk. The choreiform movements were relatively slight 
when she was at rest, but as soon as she attempted to speak 
or to move they became active, increasing in amplitude and 
intensity as she persisted in efforts to talk or to rise from her 
chair, until they involved her whole body and her speech 
became indistinguishable. The picture was suggestive of 
Huntington’s chorea. 
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SEXUAL PERVERSIONS 


Much of the information on this subject was obtained 
from Carolinians who, as we have said, were less reticent 
about sexual matters than were Chamorros. Chamorro in- 
formants, however, verified many of the statements concern- 
ing individuals of their own group. 

Homosexuality is not common but is recognized as existing. 
A Carolinian informant stated that homosexual relations be- 
tween older men and young boys occurred among Cha- 
morros, but not among Carolinians. We heard no reports of 
homosexuality among girls or women. Two young Chamorro 
men were known in the community as “Floritos” (little flow- 
ers). They were feminine in appearance and behavior and 
“did women’s work,” although they dressed as males. One 
of these, whom we shall call B.R., was interviewed and 
tested by the writers. Our interpreter, a Chamorro, was on 
intimate terms with his family and had known him since his 
childhood. She said that he was to some extent teased and 
laughed at by other boys and men, but that his mother loved 
him very much because he stayed home and “made the house 
so nice.” B.R. was a young man of twenty-five years of age, 
of feminine habitus. He was moderately obese, with large 
hips and small hands and feet. He had a shrill, high-pitched 
voice like that of a little girl. He had an abundant crop of 
neatly waved hair, which he wore rather long. On the day 
when we visited him, he was dressed in loose green slacks, 
a plaid shirt, and embroidered velvet shoes. He wore a good 
deal of jewelry, including silver rings and bracelets and a 
silver wrist watch. All this was in striking contrast to the 
usual sober dress of Chamorro men. 

B.R. was unmarried and lived in one of the larger houses 
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in the village with his parents and younger siblings. The 
house was freshly painted and well kept. B.R. had a two- 
room apartment which he had furnished and decorated him- 
self, and which he kept locked whenever he was out of the 
house, so that nothing would be damaged by the children of 
the household. The examiners and the interpreter were re- 
ceived in this apartment, in which not only B.R. but his 
whole family obviously took great pride. The furniture was 
upholstered in bright-colored chintz with many frills and 
ruffles, and bright curtains hung at the windows. Statues of 
saints, heavily decorated with wreaths of paper flowers, 
stood on a shelf over his bed. Many shiny brass lamps and 
candlesticks stood on the tables. From the light fixture in the 
ceiling strings of paper flowers and tinsel Christmas-tree dec- 
orations were festooned across the room. On a shelf in the 
corner were six bottles of hair lotion and several jars of skin 
cream. Three photographs of himself, and a number of pic- 
tures of members of the family, hung on the walls. Conspicu- 
ously displayed on a table was a large framed photograph of 
a young American in sailor’s uniform, inscribed “Love from 
Bill.” ' 

B.R. received us with friendliness and entire unself-con- 
sciousness. His manner was coy. He showed his handiwork 
on curtains and upholstery, and also several articles of cro- 
chet work which he made for sale. He told us that he liked to 
play the piano and that he also painted, but not so well as 
his older brother. No questions were asked about his per- 
sonal life. He codperated with interest in the Rorschach test. 

Our interpreter, in giving his history, said that he had been 
“like a girl” since childhood and that, before puberty at least, 
he had had very small genital organs. She reported that he 
was extremely apprehensive about being examined medi- 
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cally. Once when he had been referred to the clinic for a sore 
throat, he had run away at the approach of the doctor, crying 
that “nobody should take his pants off.” 

B.R. was obviously a case of glandular imbalance. It 
would have been impossible for him, with his high-pitched 
girlish voice and feminine figure, to have competed with 
boys and men in masculine pursuits. He seems to have been 
able to make a satisfactory adjustment by frankly adopting a 
feminine role. He was subjected to a certain amount of mild 
ridicule, but on the whole was well liked, and his accomplish- 
ments in the field of handiwork and decorating were genu- 
inely admired. His Rorschach record showed deep emotional 
disturbance in the sexual sphere beneath a fairly adequate 
superficial adjustment. 

Reports of other sexual perversions were few. According to 
Carolinian informants, one Carolinian man was known to 
have had sexual relations with cows and pigs. It was implied 
that this was probably not an isolated case. 


DELINQUENTS 


Four cases of individuals who had been arrested for 
crimes or misdemeanors are reported under this heading. 
The three males constituted the entire jail population during 
the summer of 1947. The young woman was arrested in the 
autumn of 1947 and was paroled to her married brother, 
pending trial, at the time of our examination of her. All three 
of the prisoners were interviewed and tested at the jail. One 
was an old Carolinian man of sixty-seven years, who had 
been given a six-months’ sentence for incest with his seven- 
teen-year-old daughter while intoxicated. He had been 
brought up on Saipan during the Spanish period and had 
never been to school. He had spent most of his life as a 
copra worker on one of the small Mariana Islands. After the 
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United States occupation, he was repatriated to Saipan and 
worked as a garbage collector until his arrest. He had suf- 
fered from “sore eyes” for some years and was partially blind. 
His wife had entered the complaint against him, stating that 
he had attacked their daughter while she, the wife, was ab- 
sent at the public shower baths. The old man had not denied 
the charge, and his daughter later confessed that this was 
not the first time that he had had sexual relations with her. 
When interviewed in the jail, he was friendly and polite, but 
seemed dull and apathetic and of a low level of intelligence. 
He complained of his “sore eyes” and seemed childishly 
pleased when we listened to him, examined his eyes, and rec- 
ommended some simple palliative treatment. He presented a 
picture suggestive of simple senile or arteriosclerotic deterio- 
ration. In spite of his much reduced vision, he was able to 
give a number of responses to the Rorschach cards, although 
he would not attempt the Maze test. His Rorschach record 
suggested low intelligence, impulsiveness, and organic dete- 
rioration. 

The other two prisoners were boys of fifteen and sixteen 
years of age. Both boys had been involved in the same esca- 
pade, and had been tried and sentenced together. L.B., 
though the younger, was the leader. Since he was regarded in 
the village as something of a local hero, the story is of interest. 
This boy, a Carolinian, was the eldest of seven children, four 
of whom were included in our sample. L.B. and two of his 
siblings were in the upper third of the group according to the 
intelligence tests. The father was known as “a bad lot”; he 
had been a notorious thief in his youth and was said to be an 
irresponsible husband and father. L.B. was not happy at 
home and, about a year before the time of our examination, 
had decided to run away. His plan was to live by himself on 
one of the small uninhabited islands. In order to equip him- 
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self for this venture, he made friends with an American en- 
listed man, through whom he gained access to a supply of 
small arms and ammunition. He managed to steal several 
guns and some cartridges. On the next night he loaded these 
onto the Island Commander’s motorboat, which was moored 
in the lagoon, and set off for Tinian, where he planned to 
shoot some wild cattle to take with him to his island as food 
supply. Unfortunately for him, he ran the boat onto the rocks 
while attempting to land on Tinian and was soon appre- 
hended by a search party that had been sent out upon dis- 
covery of the disappearance of the Island Commander's 
launch. L.B. was angry and resentful at the failure of his 
attempt. While awaiting trial for the theft of the launch, he 
enlisted the sympathy of the other youth, P.N. He declared 
that he would shoot up the village rather than return home. 
Together the boys appropriated a jeep and drove through 
the village shooting off guns. They made no attempt to 
attack anyone, and no one was hurt, but the boys were ar- 
rested, locked up, and shortly afterward sentenced to one 
year in prison. They had served nine months of their term at 
the time of examination. 

P.N. was the eldest of five children of a Chamorro father 
and a Carolinian mother. His mother had been adopted in 
childhood by her future husband, who brought her up and 
married her as soon as she was old enough. She died when 
P.N. was five or six years old. He had had no record of mis- 
behavior previous to joining L.B. in “shooting up the vil- 
lage.” 

Both boys were superficially codperative during the tests. 
L.B. was obviously the more vigorous and able. He was an 
alert-looking, well-grown boy of fifteen. His manner during 
the tests was easy and friendly, and he was interested in the 
procedures. P.N. on the other hand was suspicious and al- 
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most sullen. He was a tall, asthenic, feminine-looking boy of 
sixteen, withdrawn and aloof in his bearing. He was much 
upset by failure in the Maze test, and at the end of the ex- 
amination rushed abruptly out of the room and began angrily 
throwing stones at a small dog in the yard. 

L.B.’s Rorschach record showed superficial inhibition with 
strong underlying strivings and aggression. His form level 
was excellent. On the Porteus Maze he scored a mental age 
of 15.5 years and a TQ of 111. His Bender Gestalt test per- 
formance showed a maturation level appropriate to his age. 
P.N.’s Rorschach responses showed inhibition, a tendency 
toward contamination of concepts, and marked variability of 
form level. His record indicated a much more serious emo- 
tional disturbance than that of L.B. On the Porteus Maze 
he showed a mental age of 13 years and a TQ of 93. His Ben- 
der Gestalt record showed immaturity and confusion and, 
like his Rorschach record, marked variability in performance. 

L.B. was a boy of superior capacities. Perhaps partly be- 
cause of this, he had found no satisfactory outlets, and his 
misdirected drives were leading him into antisocial behavior. 
P.N., less intelligent, less mature, and more emotionally un- 
stable, was less likely to initiate antisocial acts, but more 
likely, in the long run, to become neurotic or psychotic. 

The boys completed their jail sentences while we were 
still on Saipan. L.B. did not return to his parents, but took 
up residence with another family and adopted their name. 
In the two months following his release during which we 
were able to follow his career, he twice got into trouble with 
the authorities. Once he was arrested for driving without a 
license and speeding, and once he was involved with an 
American enlisted man, who had become leader of the na- 
tive Boy Scout troop, in an incident of beer drinking and 
beating up another boy who had tried to interfere with a 
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Scout meeting. When the leader was discharged, L.B. came 
forward and declared dramatically that if the leader left he 
would leave too! P.N. was not involved in either of these 
incidents. 

The fourth case in this group was referred to us by the 
Civil Administration authorities, who asked for an opinion 
about whether the young woman was mentally deficient or 
psychotic, or whether she could be considered as normal and 
responsible for her acts. She was awaiting trial on the accusa- 
tion of having tried to kill her illegitimate baby. This girl, 
A.C., aged twenty years, had the reputation in the village of 
being promiscuous. She had been in jail at least once on this 
charge. It is interesting that our interpreter, generally quite 
tolerant and sympathetic toward the mentally ill, had no in- 
terest in or sympathy with A.C. She (the interpreter) said 
that A.C. was “stupid, not crazy” and that she “walked out 
with too many boys.” 

A.C.’s family came from Rota. Informants said that she 
had had no schooling, but she herself said that she had at- 
tended Japanese school for two years. She was the third 
child and eldest girl in a family of five. Her mother had died 
about a year previous to the time of examination, and since 
then A.C. had lived with an older married brother. She had 
worked as a domestic. 

The baby that she was accused of having tried to kill was 
her third child. The first two were the children of her step- 
father. The eldest, aged four years, was cared for by her 
stepfather’s mother. The second had died in infancy. The 
third baby was the child of a young man whom the patient 
hoped to marry. 

A.C. came to the Administration Building for her inter- 
view. She was of pyknic build, short and rather obese. She 
was dressed in modern American fashion. Her dress was very 
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short and too tight for her. She was retarded in her motions 
and never smiled during the entire interview, but sat with 
downcast eyes and answered questions in a low monotone. 
She said nothing spontaneously. She was not retarded in her 
speech, but paused for several seconds before replying to any 
question. Although she told her story with apparent frank- 
ness and was coéperative in the Maze and Rorschach tests, 
she seemed dulled and indifferent to outside events and en- 
tirely preoccupied with her own worries. She gave the impres- 
sion of being constantly on the verge of tears, but did not 
actually cry. 

She told that her “father” was the father of her first two 
children. The relationship had begun when A.C. was fifteen 
years old. On the first occasion her mother was absent for 
the day, having left the patient with her stepfather on the 
farm. He was up in a coconut tree making toddy, when he 
suddenly descended and came after the patient with his 
large knife. When she screamed he slapped her in the face 
and knocked her down. Her mother had been angry with the 
father, but not with A.C., when she returned and was told 
what had happened. The mother had evidently condoned 
the relationship, since she cared for the patient through two 
pregnancies. Since her mother’s death, A.C. had lived in the 
village with her brother and had had no contact with her 
stepfather, who lived on the farm. He had served a year’s 
jail sentence for incest with the patient. 

A.C, told the name of the young man who was the father 
of her last child, and said that his mother was taking care of 
the baby. When asked why she had tried to do away with the 
child, she denied that she had wanted to kill it. She said that 
her brother had been “mean to her, always scolding,” so that 
shortly before the birth of the child she had left his house and 
gone to stay with a married girl friend. She had been taken 
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with labor pains during the night and had tried to get to the 
public toilet. On the way the baby was born. She was alone 
and said she had “sort of lost her mind.” She tied a piece of 
cloth round the baby’s neck and, leaving it on the ground, 
returned to the house. She “did not tell anybody, because 
they were all asleep.” She denied having put the baby into a 
garbage can, where it was reported to have been found. A 
watchman heard the child crying, later in the night, and took 
it to the hospital. The next day A.C. was also taken to the 
hospital, where she was kept for two weeks, then paroled to 
her brother, pending trial. 

She said that she had liked her first two babies and “did 
not care what people said,” but that she had no feeling for 
this one. She felt “sorry and ashamed” for what she had done 
and was afraid of being sent to jail. She still wanted to marry 
the father of the baby. She denied having had affairs with 
any other men. 

She said that she still felt “half crazy” and that she cried a 
good deal, especially at night. She had difficulty in sleeping, 
and when she did sleep was troubled by nightmares. A fre- 
quent dream was that her “father” was running after her with 
a big knife. She had been too afraid and ashamed to go to the 
priest and tell her story, and therefore was ashamed to go to 
church. She said that everyone was good to her except her 
brother. 

She showed no evidence of trends or delusions, but pre- 
sented a picture of profound depression. There was, however, 
no overt expression of guilt feelings. She said that she was 
“ashamed” to go to the priest, but this seemed to be based 
more on a fear of being scolded than on any real sense af 
guilt. Throughout her story she tended to put the responsi- 
bility for the course of events on outside forces. Her strongest 
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feelings seemed to be fear and self-pity rather than self- 
blame. 

The Porteus Maze test showed a mental age of fifteen 
years and a TQ of 107. Her Rorschach responses showed 
nothing suggestive of psychotic dissociation, but indicated 
acute depression. She did not reject any card and gave 13 
answers in all. Reaction time was much prolonged, averaging 
180 seconds for the black and white and 210 seconds for the 
colored cards. The reaction times for each of the first three 
cards were over five minutes. Her form level was fair. Most 
human figures were seen as dead, but she saw several living 
animals. M:sum C was 0:1. She used no shading. There were 
no elaborations, remarks, or personal references. 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


Extreme cases of mental deficiency are apparently rare 
among the Saipanese. Only one case of congenital idiocy was 
reported within the memory of any of our informants. This 
was an illegitimate Chamorro child who had died at the age 
of nine years, about two years before the time of our inves- 
tigation. He had never learned to sit up, talk, or feed himself. 
He was described as having had a large tongue, short hands, 
and a Mongoloid inner canthus. The last feature is not un- 
usual among Chamorros and must therefore have been very 
marked to have been mentioned in describing the child. The 
description is strongly suggestive of a Mongolian idiot. 

Another recognized case of mental deficiency of lesser de- 
gree was that of a young Chamorro of twenty years of age. 
He spent his time wandering about the countryside, stopping 
in at the houses of relatives to eat and sleep. He was said to 
have been “silly” since childhood. He was considered good- 
natured and obliging, but had “not enough sense to do a job.” 
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He had never learned to count. If asked to bring ten objects, 
he might bring twenty or fifty. He laughed and joked a great 
deal, but was also timid and cried easily. During the time 
when the natives were confined to the camp or the village, he 
made friends with the enlisted men of the Military Police, 
who made a pet of him and gave him presents of food and 
candy. These he always brought home with him and distrib- 
uted among his neighbors. 

Unfortunately, this young man could never be located at a 
time when we could examine him. On description alone it 
is impossible to be certain that he was defective rather than 
psychotic, but informants were unanimous in assuring us that 
he showed no signs of delusions, that he did not “talk to him- 
self,” and that he was friendly, generous, and outgoing, all of 
which make it seem probable that the community was cor- 
rect in its estimation of him. It is interesting that this boy was 
definitely not considered “crazy.” 

These were the only two cases recognized as mental defi- 
ciency that were reported by our informants. As we have 
said in the chapter on the intelligence tests, a number of our 
random sample of 200 children tested in one or another of 
the tests at a level that according to American standards 
would be rated as mentally deficient. In the group which we 
studied, the children under fourteen years were subjected to 
four tests, those over fourteen to three. Only a few were 
rated as retarded or deficient in all tests. A low score on one 
test with normal or superior performance on the others sug- 
gests emotional disturbance rather than true mental retarda- 
tion. We found six Chamorro and four Carolinian children 
who had IQ’s and TQ’s ranging from 42 to 65, and Bender 
Gestalt and Rorschach records which indicated mental defi- 
ciency; in other words, ten children who rated as mental 
defectives on all tests. Besides these, five Chamorros and 
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three Carolinians rated as mentally deficient in all tests but 
one. In this group were two Chamorro girls who scored well 
below their given ages on intelligence and Bender Gestalt 
tests, but gave good Rorschach responses. In contrast to the 
other children with markedly low IQ’s, they appeared alert 
and competent. One of them looked very small and immature 
for her given age, and it seemed probable that she actually 
was younger than the age reported in the census and that her 
accomplishment on the intelligence and Bender Gestalt tests 
was therefore relatively adequate for her true chronological 
age. The other showed signs of anxiety and emotional dis- 
turbance in her Rorschach record, although the form level 
and variety of content were above the average of her group. 
We would be unwilling to classify these two children as de- 
fectives. Another child, a Chamorro boy of six years, had a 
TQ of 55, a Bender Gestalt test which was rated by Dr. Ben- 
der as “defective, not merely retarded,” and a Rorschach 
record containing many of the standard signs of mental defi- 
ciency, but an IQ of 86. An examination of the Arthur test 
record, however, showed that he was unable to cope with the 
Stencil Design and Maze tests, which at this age are scored 
leniently, but had done well on the Knox Cubes and the 
speed test. The relatively high IQ, therefore, does not neces- 
sarily contradict the diagnosis of mental deficiency indicated 
by the other tests. The other five children in this group, all 
boys, obtained relatively normal scores on the Porteus Maze, 
but rated as defective on all other tests, and their behavior 
during interviews indicated that they probably belonged in 
the defective group. All in all, then, 9 per cent of our Cha- 
morro sample and 7 per cent of our Carolinian sample were 
classified as mentally deficient. 

We saw no indication that these sixteen children were con- 
sidered by the community as abnormal. All were able to care 
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for themselves and to perform the simple tasks required of 
them, but all showed, in one way or another, evidence of re- 
tardation. Most of them were illiterate. Several could not tell 
their ages or family names. Many were lacking in initiative 
and appeared easily victimized by their siblings or play- 
mates. It is interesting that extremely low intelligence ratings 
were often found in several members of a family. This was 
also true of the extremely high ratings. 


PSYCHONEUROSES 


Psychoneurosis as a pathological entity is apparently 
not recognized by the Saipanese. Somatic symptoms are 
taken at their face value as physical illness, and temperamen- 
tal manifestations are accepted simply as individual pecu- 
liarities. It was almost impossible to obtain information about 
the incidence of psychoneurotic symptoms in general, since 
only one of our informants had any understanding of the con- 
cept, no matter how the questions were put. The exception 
was the native medical practitioner, a Chamorro of fifty- 
three years of age, who had received his training under a 
German doctor and had had long and wide experience in the 
community. This man had some comprehension of what was 
meant by questions about symptoms of “nervousness.” His 
concepts were rudimentary, but he told us that many women 
on Saipan were “hysterical” and “had spells of screaming and 
crying,” and that “many scream and say that they have 
a terrible stomach-ache when they quarrel with their hus- 
bands.” He also recognized that asthma could result from 
“nervousness,” but believed that most of the cases of asthma 
among the Saipanese were due to intestinal parasites. 

This was the only direct information that we were able to 
gather. The more dramatic forms of conversion hysteria 
are apparently nonexistent or extremely rare. None of our 
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informants, for instance, knew of any cases of paralysis or 
blindness not accounted for by definite trauma. It is quite 
possible that some of the “shaking fits” described by native 
informants as epileptic may have been hysterical. The pat- 
terns of Chamorro personality and culture, including as they 
do strong instinctual drives, a suppressive Catholic disci- 
pline, and little intellectual activity, would seem to provide 
almost classic conditions for the development of hysterias; 
but if they exist they are not recognized as such, and only 
long and careful investigation of physical symptoms and 
complaints could disclose the frequency of incidence. 

In the absence of information from natives, we were lim- 
ited to our own observations in forming an estimate of the 
types and frequency of neurotic symptoms. In our sample of 
children we found one Carolinian boy of nine years with a 
slight but definite stutter, and one Carolinian girl of eleven 
years, rather obese and apparently healthy according to our 
physical examination findings, who had a number of vague 
somatic complaints and a history of frequent unspecified ill- 
ness. This girl had been adopted by her maternal grand- 
parents. Her mother was dead and her father remarried. 
Since the physical examination was superficial and we made 
no laboratory tests, we could not be sure that her symptoms 
were without adequate physical basis, but it seemed prob- 
able that they represented a neurotic reaction. Her Ror- 
schach record was below the level of her intelligence tests in 
quality, and the pattern was compatible with hysteria. It is 
interesting that she was one of the few Carolinian children 
who included religious concepts in the content of her re- 
sponses. If we exclude asthma, no other cases with noticeable 
neurotic symptoms were found among our 200 children. 

Among the adults with whom we came in contact, we 
likewise found few overt neurotic manifestations. One Cha- 
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morro man of about fifty years had a facial tic and a slight 
stutter. His entire pattern of behavior showed the meticu- 
lousness and perfectionism of the obsessive-compulsive. His 
Rorschach record substantiated the suspicion of emotional 
disturbance. He was, however, an active and apparently suc- 
cessful individual who, though he showed neurotic traits, had 
preserved his ability to function more or less adequately. 

Another case that had every appearance of a neurotic re- 
action was that of a Chamorro girl of seventeen years, who 
suffered from periodic headaches resembling migraine. She 
worked as a domestic for a Navy family and was referred to 
us for examination by her employer, who felt that the girl 
was emotionally upset and suspected that her recurrent head- 
aches might be on a psychogenic basis. This young woman 
was in a situation that might well have activated a neurotic 
conflict. Her mother and two sisters were known as prosti- 
tutes, and the family was more or less ostracized. Our patient 
had not been included in these activities and was attempting 
to break away from her family and establish herself as a 
“respectable” girl. She was “keeping company” with an ambi- 
tious young Chamorro and was worried lest the reputation 
of her family might prevent him from considering her as a 
suitable wife. During the past year she had developed frontal 
headaches which recurred every few weeks and were some- 
times accompanied by vomiting. These attacks were not con- 
nected with her menstrual periods. The headaches lasted 
about half a day and were so severe that she had to stay away 
from work and go to bed. Her Rorschach record showed most 
of the classical signs of a neurotic reaction of the hysterical 
type. Since the Porteus Maze test showed a mental age of 16 
years and a TQ of 114, the poor quality of the Rorschach re- 
sponses can safely be attributed to emotional disturbance 
rather than to inferior mentality. 
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We found no individual cases that could be clinically di- 
agnosed as “war neurosis,” but we cannot assume from this 
that no such cases existed. We saw personally only a few hun- 
dred people out of a population of over four thousand, and 
we knew nothing of the incidence of such usual manifesta- 
tion of traumatic neurosis as nightmares, startle reaction, 
fatigability, and transient anxiety states. These would not 
have been considered as illnesses by the Saipanese eommu- 
nity and would not have been reported to us. Our Rorschach 
tests suggested that a large percentage of the individuals in 
our sample were still haunted by memories of invasion ex- 
periences and that their anxiety was crystallized around 
these images. This was probably true of the population as 
a whole, but really incapacitating war neuroses were appar- 
ently rare or nonexistent. 

Although we found little unequivocal neurotic illness, the 
analysis of the Rorschach records indicated that individuals 
with what we might term neurotic character disturbances 
were not uncommon. The test findings, together with the 
observed emotional instability of some of the members of our 
adult Chamorro sample, made us suspect that many of the 
younger people, especially the younger women, who were 
making the greatest effort to conform to American patterns 
of behavior and to succeed according to American standards, 
were suffering from profound emotional disturbances and 
were nearing the limits of their capacity for normal function- 
ing. 

The pattern of life of the present-day Saipanese might well 
foster such reactions. The family interrelationships of both 
Chamorros and Carolinians would seem to offer little oppor- 
tunity for the development of a sense of security in the grow- 
ing child. The Chamorro baby has much tenderness lavished 
upon it in infancy, but is early and sharply displaced by the 
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next sibling, and open manifestations of the inevitable sib- 
ling rivalry and aggressive reactions are suppressed by con- 
vention. The Carolinian child is less sharply displaced, but 
has little personal relationship with its parents and is sub- 
jected to impulsive alternations between fondling and neg- 
lect. Neither Chamorro nor Carolinian parents exhibit much 
warmth or supply much emotional stability for their children 
beyond early infancy. Children of both groups are exposed 
during childhood and adolescence to the classically conflict- 
provoking situation of religious and social teachings aimed 
at the suppression and control of sexual impulses, on the one 
hand, and constant stimulation by the witnessing of sexual 
activities, inevitable under their crowded living conditions, 
on the other. All this makes for the development of individ- 
uals with very little emotional solidity to fall back on in times 
of stress, and provides a fertile ground for the development 
of neuroses. The conflicts are more acute in the case of the 
Chamorros than in that of the Carolinians, since the teach- 
ings of the Church are not as deeply internalized in the latter, 
and their moral standards are less at variance with their 
instinctual drives. The Carolinians are also under less imme- 
diate stress, since few of them feel the urgency to live up to 
American standards of accomplishment exhibited by the 
more ambitious Chamorros. These differences, however, are 
rapidly diminishing, and within a generation the psycholog- 
ical pressures on the two peoples will probably be to all in- 
tents and purposes identical. 
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Conclusions 


FLecaptndating the results of our examinations, we 
found that in 200 Saipanese children the average physical 
conditions were, although not alarming, unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the numerous instances of inadequate nutritional 
state, the relatively high incidence of acute and chronic focal 
infections (conjunctivitis, impetigo, tonsillar and glandular 
hypertrophies ), and the suggestive existence of widespread, 
chronic debilitating diseases like tuberculosis and parasitic 
infestations. Arterial hypotension was frequent. 

The intelligence tests showed a very wide range of ratings 
in each group, as well as a wide scatter of subtest results in the 
great majority of individual performances. Among the sub- 
test scores, those for the Seguin Form Board, which involves 
psychomotor speed, were especially low in almost all cases; 
those for the Knox Cube test, which requires close attention 
and largely imitative performance, were especially high. The 
average intelligence quotients obtained with the Grace Ar- 
thur Point Performance Scale for Chamorro and Carolinian 
children corresponded to those achieved by Euro-Americans 
of “dull normal” intelligence. In the Porteus Maze test, which 
has been found to correlate with social adaptability, the mean 
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ratings of both groups were well within the range of “aver- 
age” intelligence. 

According to the Bender Gestalt test, a large percentage 
of children were on a low level of maturation in comparison 
to their chronological ages. Besides, overmeticulous per- 
formances, plasticity, and fluidity, common to almost all 
cases, suggested confusion, a strong drive toward conformity, 
and an equally strong need for support and dependence. 

In all these examinations, differences between Chamorro 
and Carolinian children were not marked. 

Such differences were evident, however, in the findings of 
the Rorschach test, where they made their appearance par- 
ticularly in the affective sphere. While the children of both 
groups showed a general pattern of anxiety and submissive- 
ness, and most of them obviously functioned on a lower level 
than their capacities warranted, anxiety in the Chamorros 
seemed to be a more chronic condition and to have given 
rise to certain specific defense mechanisms, while the Caro- 
linians appeared more exposed to panic-like states, but also 
showed surprising recoverability. Affectively, the Carolin- 
ians were distinguished from the more inhibited Chamorros 
by their comparatively high spontaneity and markedly un- 
controlled emotionality. 

Flagrant disagreement between the results of our various 
investigations was not apparent when the rationale of each 
single test was taken into account, and integration on the 
interpretative level, as well as correlation of the interpre- 
tations with observed behavior, seemed reasonably well 
founded. 

The personality abstract from the average results of all 
our examinations showed the following characteristics: 

1. Physiological handicaps with, perhaps, consequent 
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lowering of the afflicted individual's energy output and re- 
sistance to mental and emotional stress. 

2. Slow psychomotor reactions. 

3. Underdeveloped or unutilized abilities for abstract 
thinking on a basis of generalized anxiety and overwhelming 
personal preoccupations. 

4. Increased attention for the dangerous immediate situa- 
tion with skillful, but predominantly imitative, mental adap- 
tation to it (thinking in mental gestures, mimicry pattern). 

5. Good practical planning without, however, sufficient 
objectivation through abstract thinking, and therefore falling 
short of long-range social planning. 

6. Minimal use of creative faculties. 

7. Strong but vague aspirations. 

8. Emotional immaturity and egocentricity. Decreased 
spontaneity and inhibitory and repressive trends in the Cha- 
morros; little controlled, impulsive affectivity in the Caro- 
linians. 

9. Marked anxiety, based largely on feelings of inade- 
quacy and suppressed hostility and giving rise to mental and 
emotional confusion. 

One might say that such is the personality of profoundly 
frustrated people who, against overpowering forces, strive 
for survival and self-esteem. In the Chamorros, frustration 
seems so profound and such a chronic condition that it has 
led to atrophy of spontaneous and productive responses to 
the adventures and misadventures of life. In the Carolinians, 
frustration seems more acute but less crippling in its effects 
on the personality, although reactions to it are more violent 
and dramatic. 

The crux of the question as to the value of such tests in 
cross-cultural investigations lies in the degree to which per- 
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sonality inventories so derived are substantiated by the ob- 
served behavior of the people, and the extent to which the 
test findings can help us toward an understanding of this 
behavior. Before attempting, however, to correlate our 
“group test personality” with our observations on the living 
Chamorro and Carolinian peoples, we must reémphasize that, 
with the exception of thirty selected Chamorro adults, our 
test subjects were all under the age of eighteen years, whereas 
the observations of overt behavior included the whole com- 
munity, from infancy to old age. We believe that this does 
not invalidate the comparison. Children over eleven or twelve 
years have established personalities which should as justi- 
fiably contribute to the “test personality” of the group as 
those of adults, while younger children by their very lack of 
individual development and by their emotional identification 
with their elders tend to reflect the attitudes of the group. 
In the case of the Saipanese, observed behavior does in 
fact correspond closely to that which might be predicted by 
the test results. The consensus, as expressed by various mem- 
bers of the American administrative staff in official reports 
and in personal conversation, was that both Chamorros and 
Carolinians were extremely coéperative and on the whole 
docile. They were quickly responsive to administrative sug- 
gestions and willing to undertake new enterprises, but had 
little persistence and required constant prodding. They had 
little sense of time and were exasperatingly slow and often 
unreliable in fulfilling obligations. The Chamorros were con- 
sidered “easygoing” to the point of stolidity, but, in com- 
parison to the Chamorros of Guam, lacking in gaiety and 
spontaneous friendliness. The Carolinians were considered 
more responsive but also more excitable and more quarrel- 
some among themselves. Both peoples, but especially the 
Chamorros, appeared to many of their American supervisors 
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as lacking in enterprise; other administrators emphasized 
the strong competitive spirit, the tendency to “bite off more 
than they can chew,” and the lack of sense of community 
responsibility. One officer went so far as to say that, in his 
opinion, if American control were withdrawn, all the wealth 
and profitable business on the island would, within a few 
years, be concentrated in the hands of four or five Chamorro 
families and the rest of the people reduced to peonage. There 
were great differences in individual opinion about whether 
the natives were really “codperative, intelligent, and loyal” 
or “smooth, tricky, and dull-witted.” Some of the more 
thoughtful and experienced observers felt that the Saipanese 
Chamorros had been slower to recover from the shock of the 
invasion than the peoples of the other Trusteeship islands. 

Our own observations during six months’ residence among 
the Saipanese corroborate these statements. The inconsist- 
encies are much less puzzling, they fall into place, so to 
speak, when we correlate the observed behavior with the 
findings of our tests. On this basis, we can explain many of 
the apparent contradictions by the fact that the conduct of 
the Saipanese is the manifestation of an underlying psycho- 
logical pattern in which anxiety and suppressed aggression 
are strong components. 

The attitude adopted by the individual Saipanese as a 
defense against fear is compliance. He conforms as nearly as 
he can to what he thinks is expected of him. On the other 
hand, his underlying hostility and his need for the preserva- 
tion of his psychological integrity confine this compliance to 
surface behavior. He does not allow the external pressures 
to penetrate his inner life, and in small ways which are not 
likely to lead to punitive consequences — delay, forgetting, 
misunderstanding, indifferent performance of tasks, and so 
forth — he indicates his largely unconscious repudiation of 
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the superimposed authority. At the same time, the inner 
confusion, arising from his attempts to conform to little- 
understood and uninternalized aims, and his easily aroused 
anxiety tend to paralyze his mental and emotional faculties 
and further reduce his efficiency. Those who have dealt with 
the Saipanese will remember many occasions when they have 
been at once exasperated and baffled by eager promises 
which were never fulfilled and by moments of apparently 
abysmal and obstinate stupidity in otherwise intelligent indi- 
viduals. Close observation of such incidents, which seem to 
be the equivalents in the sphere of behavior to the breaks in 
quality and “mental lacunae” found in the tests, often showed 
that these sudden failures of performance or understanding 
occur in situations which are in some way anxiety-arousing, 
particularly in situations which are threatening to self- 
esteem. 

Letter 2, in Appendix II below, furnishes an excellent 
example of the pattern of surface adaptability. This letter, 
like Letter 1, was written by an English-speaking Chamorro 
in response to a request for life histories. The writer, a supe- 
rior young man, had obviously so perfectly conformed to the 
Japanese standards under which he was educated that he 
had risen to a position of trust and privilege. Yet, in a crisis, 
there was no identification with the Japanese, and on the 
first opportunity he resorted to clever but tricky methods to 
extricate himself and to return to his family. After the Amer- 
ican occupation, this young man was one of the first to learn 
English and to express approval of American liberal and 
democratic views. This, on the surface, might appear as the 
most crass insincerity, but to the Saipanese Chamorro it is 
more nearly equivalent to wearing a raincoat when it rains 
and going in shirt sleeves when it is sunny —a generally 
recognized technique for protecting the body in response to 
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climatic changes. The essential loyalty is reserved for the 
family. 

Instances can be cited of the “insular” blocking of mental 
activity which is equally characteristic of the Saipanese. In- 
cluded in our sample of adult Chamorros was a woman who 
made a nuisance of herself by continually demanding the re- 
dress of grievances centered about an alleged attack on her 
twelve-year-old daughter. The case had been reviewed by 
both the native and the Civil Administration officers of jus- 
tice, and it had been clearly explained to her that it was im- 
possible to bring action against the suspected man unless she 
could produce some proof. The woman was very intelligent. 
She had been chosen by the Japanese for higher education on 
the basis of her accomplishments and, according to our tests, 
rated as one of the superior intellects. Yet she was entirely 
unable to grasp or to accept the explanations given her and 
appeared again and again at the Civil Administration office, 
reiterating her complaints as though she had never been 
granted a hearing. 

A more extraordinary example of this type of behavior 
was that of a Chamorro farmer who persistently presented 
claims for a large piece of land which he had not owned 
since the period of the German occupation. He had been 
given a grant by the Spanish authorities for 1500 hectares 
of pasture land. He had never, however, pastured cattle on 
it. Under the German administration, farm land not put to 
use could be confiscated. The German authorities decreed 
that if he did not utilize his land within five years it would 
be taken away from him. He failed to fulfill the requirement, 
and the land was confiscated in 1905. He was given in ex- 
change 36 hectares of fertile land in another locality. The 
details and circumstances of this exchange were recorded by 
an officer of the German Land Office on the back of the 
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farmer's original title deed. When the Japanese took the 
island, the Chamorro put in a claim for the 1500 hectares, 
presenting his Spanish title deed as proof of ownership. It 
was pointed out to him that on the back of the deed was 
recorded the fact that this land had been forfeited, and he 
was laughed out of court. Nothing daunted, he proceeded to 
send a delegate to the League of Nations in Geneva, at a cost 
equivalent to $6000, to exhibit his title deed and to claim res- 
titution. Needless to say, nothing came of this venture. Never- 
theless, at the time of our stay, this man, still unconvinced, 
was not only pleading his claim before the American Land 
Claims officials, but was warning families who had been 
allotted parts of “his” 1500 hectares not to settle there, since 
they would have to vacate as soon as the United States gov- 
ernment recognized his title. 

These are extreme cases, which by their persistence could 
properly be classified as paranoid trends, although the indi- 
viduals did not seem otherwise psychotic. They illustrate, 
however, a type of behavior which is common in more transi- 
tory form. We believe that such behavior can be attributed 
to repressed aggression which manifests itself in uncon- 
scious refusal to understand the decisions of authorities. 

Repudiation by misunderstanding is by no means the only 
way in which repressed aggression is shown. True displace- 
ment is also common. The Chamorros especially, brought up 
under strong parental as well as administrative authority and 
forbidden to indulge in openly hostile behavior toward fam- 
ily or government, show many evidences of this. It is noto- 
rious that people under frustrating circumstances, denied 
direct outlets of aggression, seek weaker individuals or out- 
right scapegoats on which to vent their hostility. This mecha- 
nism can be suspected in the Chamorros as a partial explana- 
tion for the exaggeratedly severe and brutal methods of 
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discipline which the American authorities had constantly to 
control in a number of the native schoolteachers, as well as 
for the frequent and violent whipping of children by parents, 
deplored by the wiser of the Chamorros themselves. 

Another interesting manifestation of displaced hostility 
was shown by the Chamorros, and to a lesser degree by the 
Carolinians, in their attitude toward other racio-national 
groups which were in some way exempted from the authori- 
tative prestige of the Americans, and on whom the natives 
could therefore allow themselves to “look down.” Although 
themselves dark skinned, they referred to the American Ne- 
groes as “black” in a tone of considerable scorn, and showed 
fear of and distaste for them. Every case of minor theft or 
destructiveness in which the perpetrator was not discovered 
was attributed by the natives either to the “colored soldiers” 
or to the Chinese, another small group whom the natives 
feared and despised. Filipinos came next on their list as 
people to be avoided, though the feeling in this case was not 
as strong as the feeling against the Negroes and Chinese. 
That this attitude served the double purpose of satisfying 
their need for self-aggrandizement by identification with the 
rulers and of providing an outlet for their hostilities was 
suggested by the remark of a leading Chamorro when he was 
asked what measures he thought would be most advanta- 
geous for the future of his people. His reply was: “More 
Americans and less Filipinos.” This remark was not only flip- 
pant but absurd, since the only Filipinos on the island were a 
relatively small group of American Filipino troops who had 
little or no direct contact with the natives. 

Still another mechanism for the indirect discharge of hos- 
tility exhibited by the Saipanese is that of self-deprivation, 
which appears to be partly a means of arousing sympathy 
and partly true self-directed aggression. An example of this, 
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not unmixed with shrewdness, is shown in the behavior of a 
Chamorro maid toward her very generous and permissive 
employer. This girl, Clara, was an excellent worker and 
devoted to the American family for whom she worked — a 
fact that did not prevent her from quite naively getting 
every possible material advantage from her position. One 
day she asked her employer, Mrs. X, to get her some potatoes 
from the commissary, so that she could make for herself a 
dish that Mrs. X often served at dinner parties. Mrs. X did 
not have occasion to go to the commissary on that day. The 
next day she noticed that Clara was conspicuously slow and 
inefficient in her work, and when she suggested that the girl 
get on with her job, she was told: “Clara no good today for 
work.” “Why, Clara?” “Clara too hungry. No like rice. No 
lunch yesterday, no dinner. Want potatoes. No good worker. 
Not enough to eat.” Mrs. X pointed out that there was plenty 
of food in the icebox to which Clara was welcome to help 
herself, but the girl would accept no substitutes and went 
home at the end of the day without having eaten anything. 

This same mechanism may underlie the marked tendency 
toward bodily preoccupations adumbrated by the frequency 
of anatomical responses in the Rorschach records and also 
by the eagerness with which the Chamorros attend the med- 
ical clinic. It is difficult to draw conclusions in this respect, 
since the prevalence of unquestionable organic disease makes 
it impossible, without careful examination of each case, to 
attribute psychogenic origins to somatic complaints. 

Many of these mechanisms for defense against anxiety and 
for the discharge of suppressed aggression operate also in 
the Carolinians, though to a lesser extent. Like the Cha- 
morro, the Carolinian meets an anxiety-arousing situation 
by apparent submission, but he is less pliable than the Cha- 
morro and more able to “hold his own” under his adaptive 
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surface behavior. Witness the fact that the Carolinians, al- 
though they were law-abiding and codperative toward the 
various authorities, joined the church, and took on many of 
the outward behavior patterns of the Chamorros and Euro- 
peans, nevertheless refused for generations to adopt Eu- 
ropean clothing. Where the Chamorro will promise and not 
perform, the Carolinian, unless motivated by a personal de- 
sire to please, will say no. The Carolinian as well as the Cha- 
morro may prove unreliable in living up to his undertakings, 
but this is more because of his lack of sustained interest and 
effort. He is impulsive and full of curiosity and plunges ea- 
gerly into any new activity, but has little interest in repeating 
his performance once the novelty has worn off. 

The manifestations of displaced aggression are less fre- 
quent in Carolinians. Open and direct expressions of hostil- 
ity are common, and this ability for immediate abreaction 
undoubtedly reduces the pressure and makes displacement 
less necessary. We saw many examples of this during our 
stay. In administering the Rorschach tests to the young Caro- 
linians who did not yet speak Chamorro, we needed inter- 
mediate interpreters. We had to depend on older Carolinian 
children, but found only three or four who could be used in 
this capacity, because the majority of those who volunteered 
were too impatient, scornful, and rough with the smaller 
ones. The same lack of self-control was noticeable in the 
children’s behavior toward each other as they played in 
the schoolyard, where demonstrations of affection alternated 
with outbursts of anger. There was a great difference in the 
behavior of Chamorro and Carolinian children while at play. 
Chamorro boys did a good deal of “wrestling” and “boxing” 
but tempers were seldom lost, and the sudden irritable push- 
ing and slapping so common among the Carolinians was 
rarely seen. 
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This behavior with age-mates and especially with younger 
children of course indicates some displacement of hostility, 
as well as being an open expression of sibling jealousy. The 
burden of caring for younger siblings, although annoying, 
hardly accounts, even among the emotionally uncontrolled 
Carolinians, for the degree of irritability shown. The forms 
of displacement seen in the Carolinians, however, are fewer 
and less patterned than those described in the Chamorros. 
“Race prejudice,” for instance, was less general among the 
Carolinians. One man told us with pride that his mother’s 
second husband had been “an American from Guam, a black 
one.” Since hostile feelings among the Carolinians are so 
easily expressed as such, they are quickly discharged and are 
not forced into devious and disguised channels or pent up 
behind a sullen and inhibited facade as in many Chamorros. 

A story told us by a Carolinian woman illustrates the fact 
that uninhibited aggressive acts are included in the accepted 
behavior patterns of adults as well as of children. This 
woman was much upset over the infidelities of her husband, 
who was openly consorting with another woman. She was 
genuinely distressed, both because she loved her husband 
and because she was outraged at his bestowing part of the 
produce of their farm and of the fishing on her rival, while 
she, the wife, did all the “cook and make clean” for him. 
One evening she learned that her husband had accompanied 
her rival to the open-air movie. She collected several of her 
female relatives as witnesses and followed him to the thea- 
ter. Finding him asleep with his head on the other woman’s 
shoulder, she plunged a burning cigarette into his cheek and 
pulled her rival off the bench by the hair, shouting that the 
woman was a “lazarina” (leper). 

The story was told with obvious satisfaction. The narrator 
dwelt dramatically on the screams of her husband when his 
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cheek was burned and on the general excitement created by 
her behavior. She stated frankly, “When I fight I feel good.” 
Such behavior, with complete absence of guilt feeling, could 
hardly occur among Chamorros. A Chamorro woman under 
similar circumstances might become depressed or quarrel 
with her husband at home, but she would feel it her duty 
to submit, and all her training would forbid a public demon- 
stration of the kind here described. 

A more striking illustration of lack of guilt feeling for ag- 
gressive acts, even when they result in unexpectedly serious 
consequences, was given by an older Carolinian woman 
while telling stories of her childhood. We had asked whether 
her mother ever beat her. She answered, “Not often, only 
when she got very angry,” and proceeded with the story of 
one occasion when her mother had given her a whipping. 
She had been nine or ten years old at the time and was in 
charge of a little stepbrother of about two years of age. The 
child wanted to be carried on her back, but she did not wish 
to take him. She finally yielded to his crying and teasing. 
The child, angered by her delay, bit her on the back of the 
neck. Startled and hurt, she shook him off her back, and in 
falling he hit his head on a rock and was killed. The narra- 
tor laughed as she described this incident and added, “My 
mother was very mad that time.” When we asked whether 
she had not felt sorry herself, she said no, she had never 
liked that child anyhow. 

Perhaps the chief difference between Chamorros and 
Carolinians lies in this difference in ability to “act out” their 
feelings. The Chamorro in his efforts to avoid punishment 
and guilt by controlling his sexual and aggressive impulses 
tends to repress all emotional expression. The energy con- 
sumed in this wholesale repression depletes his resources and 
leaves him with little surplus for active response to his ex- 
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ternal situation. Because his fear is, basically, fear of a break- 
through of his own emotions, any attempt to approach him 
through his feelings increases his anxiety, and he responds 
by further withdrawal behind the facade of his stiff, con- 
ventional behavior. 

The Carolinian, on the other hand, uses his energy in im- 
pulsive response to the immediate situation. The present-day 
Carolinian stands between two cultures with different moral 
values and standards of behavior. He is in a transition state, 
confused in his aims, and uncertain which way to turn for 
the support and guidance which he needs to give him inner 
security and to help him control his impulsivity. He is de- 
pendent on his environment from moment to moment for 
his emotional tone. He fears, not his own emotions, but the, 
to him, unpredictable reaction of others. He responds readily 
to friendliness and warmth, but equally readily goes into 
panic or rage at any sign, real or fancied, of hostility. 

In speaking thus of the abstract Chamorro and Carolinian, 
we should perhaps say “she” instead of “he,” since the tests 
show that these traits are more marked in the girls than in 
the boys of the two peoples. Saipanese girls, both Chamorro 
and Carolinian, have until recently had little direct contact 
with the world outside their own group and have therefore 
been more completely under the influence of their respective 
cultures than have the boys. The boys show the same general 
characteristics as their sisters and mothers, but in less ex- 
treme form. Apparently, their greater exposure to common 
experiences in work and other masculine activities has to 
some extent “toned down” cultural differences. 

The contrast between Chamorro and Carolinian ideals of 
behavior showed itself characteristically in front of the cam- 
era. Both groups loved to be photographed and were eager 
to be given prints of the pictures. The majority of Chamorros 
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stood rigidly at attention, feet together, arms at sides, eyes 
front, faces blank. Boys and girls stood at a distance from 
each other and seemed a little uncomfortable at being photo- 
graphed together. Almost the only “natural looking” pictures 
we got of Chamorros were those taken with a baby, where 
the adults were able to forget their own self-consciousness 
in their interest in the child. Carolinians were almost exag- 
geratedly spontaneous. They often assumed comic or dra- 
matic poses. They laughed and quarreled with each other in 
attempts to be the most prominent in a group. Women some- 
times asked us to wait while they made themselves flower 
wreaths and necklaces before being photographed. Boys and 
girls draped their arms around each other unself-consciously. 
Carolinians evidently wanted “action” in their pictures, 
whereas the Chamorros wanted “correctness.” 

A more interesting example of Carolinian behavior, which 
illustrates both the extreme sensitivity to emotional environ- 
ment and the use of misunderstanding as a psychological de- 
fense, was presented by a Carolinian woman whom we will 
call Anna. She worked as a domestic for an American family. 
Anna was very intelligent and well able to cope with con- 
cepts of money and prices. Her English was limited, but 
sufficient for very adequate communication with her em- 
ployers, especially when assisted by Anna’s outstanding tal- 
ent for pantomime. When she was first interviewed for the 
job, she stipulated that she wanted $30 per month, with 
Sundays and holidays off, and was hired on that basis. She 
began work on July 5. She understood without difficulty that 
her first payday was on August 5, but when September 1 
arrived she demanded her August pay. No amount of explan- 
ation, including counting the days on a calendar, could con- 
vince her that payday again came on the fifth of the month. 
She continued to repeat that she had been working through- 
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out the whole of August and should therefore be paid for a 
full month on the first of September. No agreement could be 
reached, and she walked off the job. This surprised and puz- 
zled her employers, since her relation to them had seemed to 
be excellent. 

Two days later, a Sunday, she appeared, accompanied by 
two nieces and their husbands. One of them spoke some 
English and explained that they had come as interpreters for 
Anna, since Anna did not know English and wished them to 
tell, for her, that she would not be returning to work and 
wanted to ask when she would get her pay. Anna kept her- 
self in the background, silent and anxious, and apparently 
understood not one word of what went on. The bafflement of 
the employers was now complete. However, they made no 
comment on Anna's sudden loss of English. They assured 
her, through her interpreters, that she would get her money 
as soon as the bank opened the next day. They invited the 
whole party to sit down and offered them beer and cookies. 
They asked the interpreter to tell Anna how very sorry they 
were to lose her, but they expressed no blame and were 
warm and friendly toward her, as ever. The group sat about 
stiffly and silently for a few moments; then the atmosphere 
began to change. Anna ordered one of the nieces to wash up 
the beer glasses. Her eyes began to twinkle, and her English 
mysteriously returned. Before long she was translating the 
remarks of the niece and nephew who did not speak English. 
No further mention was made of money, and the party ended 
in the greatest friendliness all around, with Anna posing the 
young couples for photographs, with their arms about each 
other, and promising to come to visit often. 

The motives and mechanisms underlying this apparently 
incomprehensible behavior became clear when it transpired 
that, just before the misunderstanding about her payday, 
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Anna had been offered a more lucrative job in a laundry and 
had impulsively accepted it. This threw her into a state of 
anxiety, since she liked her employers and knew she was 
obligated to them, did not really want to leave, and feared 
the anger which she thought would result if she told them. 
The misunderstanding about the pay solved the conflict. If 
her employers would not pay what they owed her, she was 
justified in leaving and they were at fault, not she. It must be 
emphasized that this first misunderstanding was not “put 
on.” It was entirely genuine and a perfect example of the 
“paralysis of mental functions” in a threatening situation. It 
was not without secondary gain, in that it absolved her of 
guilt feelings, but she still feared the anger of her employers. 
She met this by falling back on a sort of “clan solidarity.” 
When she appeared, surrounded by supporting relatives, 
she had repudiated all knowledge of foreign customs and 
speech and was the original Carolinian. She could not be 
scolded because she did not understand, and she forced her 
employers to deal with her, not as an individual, but as a 
member of a united group. In this case, her loss of under- 
standing of English was consciously assumed. As soon as she 
found that the employers were not hostile, the whole thing 
became unnecessary, and without any embarrassment she 
and her relatives returned to their individual and spontane- 
ous selves. 

Instances of behavior reflecting the various mechanisms 
could be multiplied, but it is unnecessary to continue with 
the list of examples. We believe that the underlying person- 
ality patterns revealed by the tests make the behavior pat- 
terns more comprehensible. 

Tests, however, like immediate observations of conduct, 
depict only the present situation. They throw no light on the 
origins of conflicts or the genesis of mechanisms. About these, 
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with our present limited information, we can only speculate. 

We are aware that the patterns of individual personalities 
are largely dependent on individual training and experience 
during the early years of life. Similarly, group personality 
patterns are directly transmitted through child training and 
parent-child relationships. On the other hand, the aims and 
methods of child training and the interfamily relationships 
are themselves influenced and partly determined by cultural 
and environmental pressures. In our brief discussion of the 
influences which may have encouraged and preserved the 
particular characteristics of Saipanese personality, we will 
confine ourselves to general environmental factors. 

Little is known of the relation between climate and the 
development of cultural and personality patterns, but it is 
a matter of common observation that inhabitants of the 
warmer climates tend to be slow in tempo and economical of 
physical and mental effort, and that they are often judged by 
critics from colder regions as being “lazy and inefficient” and 
have been accused of “living from day to day and taking 
little thought for the future.” As we have shown, the Sai- 
panese have not been exempt from such criticisms. They are 
a tropical people, and their physical environment may have 
contributed to the development and perpetuation of these 
characteristics. In their hot, damp climate physical effort is 
unpleasant, and the abundant food supply and virtual ab- 
sence of seasonal change furnishes little incentive for in- 
dustry or planning. In an environment of perpetual summer, 
where crops ripen the year around, the pressure of time does 
not seem acute. 

The importance of the high incidence of intestinal para- 
sites, tuberculosis, yaws, and other infections in lowering the 
available energy of the Saipanese is less conjectural. Al- 
though attempts have been made in recent years toward 
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improving the health of the natives, these diseases, with 
the exception of yaws, are still widely prevalent and must 
definitely be taken into account in any appraisal of Saipanese 
capacity and behavior. 

We hesitate to venture far into speculations about the 
genesis of the personality patterns described in this report 
without more knowledge of individual life experiences and 
intimate family relationships during the early years than is 
at present available, but some attempt to correlate the pres- 
ent conditions with general environmental influences seems 
justifiable. Looking back over the history of the Chamorros, 
a pattern of outward submission with underlying inner re- 
sistance stands out as having had primary survival value for 
these people. The early Spanish missionaries, in their zeal to 
convert, insisted that the natives accept the ideology as well 
as the standards of behavior imposed by them. Resistance 
meant physical extermination, yet complete inner acceptance 
would have meant extermination as a cultural entity. That 
this did not occur is witnessed by the fact that the Cha- 
morros, in spite of the incorporation into their culture of 
much that was Spanish and Catholic, nevertheless preserved 
a core of individuality as a people and were able to absorb 
the foreigners introduced into their midst, so that the chil- 
dren of mixed heritage resulting from the intermarriages 
identified themselves with, and considered themselves as, 
Chamorros rather than Europeans. 

It has been pointed out that this outward compliance to 
authority with hidden inner resistance is an outstanding 
characteristic of the Chamorro personality today. Perhaps 
developed in response to the pressures exerted by the early 
Spanish missionaries, it has, through the centuries, become 
part of the cultural pattern, transmitted to each generation 
of children by authoritarian parents and religious teachers 
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who imposed heavy penalties for disobedience or disrespect, 
and perpetuated because of the continued need for such an 
adaptation in the struggle for personal and cultural survival 
under successive conquerors. 

Intrinsic in such a situation is a condition of chronic frus- 
tration. The Chamorros have never, since their first subjuga- 
tion, been strong enough to oppose their rulers openly. It 
has been necessary for them to accept the ideology of the 
conquerors whether they understood it or not. Hostility, or 
even disagreement, could never be openly expressed. Mate- 
rial advancement depended to a large extent on apparent 
identification with the controlling power of the moment. 
Such continuous suppression of aggressive impulses must 
inevitably lead not only to the development of devious and 
disguised paths for the discharge of the pent-up hostilities, 
but to the stultification of inner life. People who are in con- 
stant fear of displeasing a stern authority, constantly trying 
to conform to values which they but dimly understand, and 
perpetually filled with resentment and hostility which they 
dare not acknowledge, cannot develop adequate inner re- 
sources or an uncontorted relation to other individuals. In 
a situation where success and perhaps survival depend more 
on being “in right” with the foreign rulers than with one’s 
own people, the feeling of identification with and responsi- 
bility for other members of the group may atrophy and the 
attitude of “every man for himself” develop in its stead. We 
have referred to this attitude in the Chamorros as a lack of 
community responsibility. It is well illustrated by the behav- 
ior of a Chamorro who, outraged when in 1936 the Japanese 
forbade the sale of milk to natives, imported several dairy 
cows to provide milk for his growing family, but sold the 
surplus to the Japanese, to whom canned milk was still avail- 
able, instead of to his own people. 
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The probability that these reaction patterns are to some 
extent related to the historical experiences of the Chamorros 
is strengthened by the fact that such patterns are much less 
in evidence among the Carolinians, who have been spared 
many of the pressures to which the Chamorros were sub- 
jected. Not only did the Carolinians arrive in the Mariana 
Islands after the period of active military subjugation and 
missionary zeal, but the Chamorros have stood as a kind of 
“buffer” between them and the ruling powers. Being a minor- 
ity, and until recently a “lower-class” group who came into 
little direct relationship with the authorities as long as laws 
were obeyed, the Carolinians were left more or less undis- 
turbed in their cultural patterns. The acculturation pressure 
came more from the Chamorros than from the foreigners. 
The ambitious young Carolinian who wished to rise in the 
world had first to adopt the behavior patterns of the Cha- 
morros, who transmitted to him, secondhand as it were, the 
patterns of the Catholic Church and the European rulers; 
nevertheless, his basic existence was not to the same extent 
threatened by failure to conform. 

Both peoples probably suffered equally from the envelop- 
ing pressure of the Japanese industrial civilization, which re- 
duced them to a helpless and unimportant minority, and 
from the terror and devastation of the recent invasion. As the 
Carolinians have advanced toward the Chamorro level, their 
vulnerability to the confusions of aims and values resulting 
from administrative and environmental changes has un- 
doubtedly increased, and since their patterns of defense are 
not so deeply ingrained as are those of the Chamorros, they 
may be more immediately affected by conflicts and uncer- 
tainties. On the other hand, perhaps because they have been 
subjected to destructive influences for a much shorter time, 
their original values are better preserved. Patterns of family 
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and community life, and child-parent relationships, have not 
yet suffered the distortion from their original forms which is 
evident in the corresponding institutions of the Chamorros. 
There is thus less chronic internal conflict and greater poten- 
tial ability to recover from acute disaster. 

These very factors in their respective histories make the 
Carolinians even more susceptible than the Chamorros to the 
stresses of the present situation. The Chamorros have a well- 
developed system of defense against administrative and ide- 
ological changes. The problem with them will be to penetrate 
this defense by solidly gaining their confidence and by offer- 
ing them values which they can wholeheartedly accept with- 
out doing violence to their own, and in so doing decrease 
their anxiety, diminish their internal conflicts, and enable 
them to build up their belief in themselves. Until this has 
been accomplished, they will probably remain relatively un- 
changed behind their superficial adaptability. The Carolin- 
ians on the other hand are in a more acute stage of transition. 
With the increase in opportunity for individual advance- 
ment which has accompanied the establishment of the Amer- 
ican regime, they are exposed to the awakening of competi- 
tive strivings and other ambitions which are at variance with 
their former way of life. Conflicts are engendered from which 
they have been to a large extent protected in the past. The 
old patterns are breaking up, and the quality of their new 
adjustment will again depend on the values offered to them 
and encouraged in them in the immediate future. 

Both peoples are at present suffering from an accentuation 
of anxiety resulting from sudden change in status. The more 
the position held is beyond the experience and capacity of 
the individual, the greater is the strain. We feel that a basic 
sense of security should be established and gradual training 
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in democratic ideology provided, before all restraints are 
removed and unguided responsibility given. It is notorious 
that the overdisciplined individual, inexperienced in per- 
sonal liberty, is all too prone to outbreaks of irresponsible 
and ill-judged behavior if controls are too suddenly relaxed. 
The same can be true of social groups. In the case of the 
Saipanese, there is need for wise and patient guidance. Con- 
sistent values must be presented and consistent administra- 
tive practices maintained, explicitly directed toward devel- 
oping the natives’ own values and capacities for self-direction. 
“Social conscience” may take some time to develop, but with 
increasing security it should come. Until then, it may be 
expected that too rapid withdrawal of supervision will result 
in cutthroat competition and irresponsible behavior. 

Conversations with leading Chamorros indicated that the 
more thoughtful among them are themselves aware of these 
needs. Particularly those in administrative positions in the 
native government several times pointed out that the Saipa- 
nese were not used to freedom, that even under the “seven” 
Germans they had always been told what to do and when 
to do it, and that-many now abused their liberty if left en- 
tirely to their own devices. One man, when asked what he 
hoped for from the Americans, replied that freedom was 
good, but that he hoped the Americans would “break the 
people” and not expect too much of them all at once. This 
statement became comprehensible when we realized that by 
“break the people” he meant “give the people a break,” and 
that he was trying to express the hope that the ruling powers 
would be lenient in their judgments during the period of 
adjustment. 

In considering administrative and educational policies for 
Saipan, we must recognize that the Marianas present a differ- 
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ent problem from most of the other Pacific Islands. The 
Saipanese have no aboriginal culture sufficiently intact to 
provide a solid structure of custom and belief and a basis of 
psychological security. For better or worse the Saipanese are 
westernized, and their aim will be to approximate our way of 
life as nearly as possible and to be considered by us as civi- 
lized people. In May 1947, an article by Rear Admiral C. H. 
Wright, at that time in charge of native affairs in the Trustee- 
ship area, was published in the Saturday Evening Post. It was 
entitled “Let’s Not Civilize These Happy People” and re- 
ferred to the people of Yap and other islands of the Caroline 
and Marshall archipelagoes, who have well-preserved abo- 
riginal cultures. While we were on Saipan some of the na- 
tives heard of this article, without knowing its actual content, 
and a wave of anxiety and indignation swept through them. 
A few of them questioned us about it, and we were able to 
reassure them that the article referred only to islands that 
were still “uncivilized.” The incident, however, demonstrated 
the resistance which would be aroused by anything which 
suggested to the Saipanese that we regarded them as “primi- 
tive natives” who should be protected from the influences of 
modern civilization. The Chamorros, at least, identify them- 
selves with Western culture. Many of them, during the years 
of non-Christian Japanese rule, built up an idealized picture 
of the Western world and looked with envious eyes at their 
“Americanized” Guamanian cousins. Hornbostel recounts 
an illustrative incident as far back as 1925, when he visited 
Rota as an archaeologist from the Bishop Museum in Hono- 
lulu. His host, an intelligent Chamorro, persistently assumed 
that the archaeological assignment was a mere pretense 
and that Hornbostel actually represented “the great United 
States which ruled his kinfolk in Guam.” He expressed the 
hope that the work of map-making and photography which 
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he assumed was doubtless the real aim would be done quickly, 
to facilitate the landing of troops! 

This eagerness of the natives to identify themselves with 
their new rulers puts a great responsibility not only on our 
administration but on all those individuals who represent 
American culture in the eyes of the Saipanese. They have 
welcomed our coming because they believed that our values 
and way of life were closer to their own than were those of 
the Japanese. If we are not to disappoint them and forfeit all 
the constructive possibilities of this identification, we must 
seek out and emphasize the common values which relate our 
culture to theirs; we must let them know that we do indeed 
consider them as members of our civilization. 

On the other hand, those who deal with the Saipanese 
should guard against the opposite mistake of assuming that 
because they appear so much more like us than the natives of 
many of the other islands, they can understand and accept 
American ways of thought without difficulty. We hope that 
our work has shown that there are important differences be- 
tween our basic assumptions and theirs. The Saipanese are 
closer in world view to our ancestors of pre-Reformation 
times than they are to us. We must remember that it has 
taken many generations to bring about the changes in out- 
look in our own society, and that it will take time, education, 
and wise guidance to enable the Saipanese to skip this long 
period of cultural evolution. To them, the Roman Catholic 
Church represents absolute spiritual and moral authority. 
Behavior and attitudes which are at variance with its teach- 
ings are particularly conflict-producing, as content analysis 
of many Rorschach tests showed. Their personal loyalty be- 
longs unquestioningly to the family, and they are confused 
when they are called unfair or dishonest for favoring rela- 
tives at the expense of other members of the community. 
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What seems to us unconscientious nepotism is to them an 
accepted principle of responsible behavior. They are, more 
than we realize, lacking in the background of that common 
knowledge which we take for granted. Many, like the author 
of Letter 1, still think of a flat world where ships will “fall 
over and never be able to come back when they reach 
the horizon.” The younger Saipanese, educated in Japanese 
schools, are to all intents and purposes illiterate. Only those 
who have attended Church school have learned the Roman 
alphabet. Spanish and German schools gave instruction in 
Chamorro as well as in Spanish or German, and many of the 
older Chamorros are well educated, but the Japanese schools 
taught only the Japanese language and characters. Few of 
the natives ever progressed to the point of being able to read 
Japanese with any fluency. They know little or nothing of 
modern science, and their information about other lands and 
peoples is extremely limited. Abstract and deductive thought 
is difficult for them, and their learning processes are imitative 
rather than logical. 

It is this very imitativeness which makes it so easy for the 
American administrator to misjudge the Saipanese. Directed 
by their ambition to appear Western, it enables them very 
quickly to acquire a veneer of “Americanism” which is super- 
ficially convincing. In view of their background, however, it 
is not surprising that the test findings disclose emptiness and 
confusion beneath this surface. The study of our Rorschach 
records indicated that confusion and tension increase in al- 
most direct relation to the rate at which pressure has been 
applied. The young schoolteachers included in our adult 
sample afforded a striking example. This group of eight 
young Chamorro women produced so large a proportion of 
records which deviated from the norms for their age and sex 
that we were led to investigate their specific situation in 
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search of an explanation.” These girls, between sixteen and 
twenty-two years of age, were all products of Japanese school- 
ing and had no previous knowledge of English and little of 
what we would consider ordinary school subjects. Even at 
the time of our study, when they had been teaching for peri- 
ods varying from six months to three years, their comprehen- 
sion of English was very limited. They had not only to teach 
English but to carry on all their classes in that language. They 
attended teachers’ training classes daily, after long hours of 
teaching, in order to keep at least one lesson ahead of their 
pupils. The pressure to learn quickly and to appear Ameri- 
canized was much greater for them than for the young peo- 
ple engaged in other occupations such as student nursing or 
office work, where slower progress did not so immediately 
jeopardize their positions. Many of the young Chamorro 
women who were breaking away from the old traditions by 
“working out” in various positions under the Americans 
showed signs, in their Rorschach records, of increased ten- 
sion and anxiety, but the teachers carried this trend to a 
point where it was definitely interfering with their mental 
efficiency and, in two cases at least, bordered on serious neu- 
rotic breakdown. The dangers of this situation might well 
have escaped attention had the disturbances not shown them- 
selves so clearly in the tests. The young teachers appeared 
superficially to be handling their jobs successfully. Only on 
close observation could it be noticed that several were be- 
coming increasingly irritable and punitive with their pupils, 
or withdrawn and ineffectual in their contacts with others. 
Their apparent conformity and quickness in rote learning 
made it all too easy for the authorities to push the training 


* V. F. Murray and Alice Joseph, “The Rorschach Test as a Tool in Action 
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program, and the demands on the teachers, at an ever in- 
creasing speed, without realization of the threat to mental 
health and emotional balance which the program entailed. 

The good intentions of the present administrators cannot 
be questioned, nor can the fact that the Saipanese could 
benefit from instruction in many fields; but our findings indi- 
cate that instruction in itself, however willingly accepted, 
leads only to disappointment and further confusion if it is 
not accompanied by a diminution of fear and a building up 
of self-esteem and self-reliance. In order to accomplish this, 
Americans as administrators must have a consistent long- 
term policy based on understanding both of the Saipanese 
personality and of our own aims and motivations. Our pol- 
icy, in order to appear consistent to the Saipanese, will re- 
quire not only continuity of aim by the policy makers in 
Washington, but continuity of interpretation by the Ameri- 
can local officials. This will be difficult to achieve if the 
individuals in charge of Civil Affairs continue to be replaced 
every eighteen months, as has been the rule so far. Each 
new governor brings with him his own prejudices and his 
own ambitions to equal or excel his predecessors. Such a 
situation inevitably leads to a tendency to “rush” reforms 
which will look well in the United Nations Trusteeship re- 
port, but which may be inappropriate or even damaging if 
applied wholesale, without real understanding of the needs 
of the people involved. 

In order not to be led astray by the superficial adaptabil- 
ity of the Saipanese, we must clarify our own thinking con- 
cerning what we hope to accomplish through our contact 
with them. We must curb our desire for quick and showy 
results. These people need time — time to recover from the 
shock of invasion, time to adjust themselves to their new 
situation, and time to gain enough confidence in us to make 
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known their needs as they see them, not merely as they think 
we wish them to be. We have said that psychologically the 
Saipanese need an increase in self-esteem. We must protect 
them from failure by supplying support and supervision 
while they are learning new ways of industrial economy and 
responsible self-government. We must show our respect for 
them as human beings by accepting some of their hostility 
without allowing it to arouse our own, by being willing to 
learn from them those things in which they excel, and by not 
assuming that in all things our ways are necessarily supe- 
rior. 

It is necessary to face the fact that much of the Saipanese 
insecurity is based on precarious economic conditions. The 
Saipanese will be insecure as individuals until they are as- 
sured of permanent title to their lands. They will be insecure 
as a community until some balance of export and import is 
established which will be within their power to maintain. 
We do not feel qualified to offer suggestions about how 
these problems can be solved, but it is evident that no ad- 
ministrative measures can abolish anxiety unless means can 
be provided whereby the people can through their own 
efforts maintain an acceptable level of subsistence. 

Conversations with thoughtful Chamorros convinced us 
that there was much conscious anxiety and conflict in this 
area. Economic and commercial ties have for many genera- 
tions been with the Orient, especially Japan. Emotional ties 
are with the Western world, at present with the United 
States. Many Chamorros and, indeed, many of the American 
officials concerned with economic problems felt that it would 
be more possible for the Saipanese to compete in Oriental 
than in United States markets, because of the greater equal- 
ity in wage scale and prices, as well as the lower costs in 
transportation owing to geographic position. The Chamor- 
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ros hesitated to express these views, fearing that it would 
be interpreted as divided loyalty. We might help them by 
discussing with them, without prejudice, the pros and cons 
of Oriental markets, but this alone will not be sufficient. 
Until some source of revenue is established other than indi- 
vidual employment by Americans, the Saipanese will be de- 
pendent on grants from the United States government. No 
administrative psychotherapy can give them security and 
self-reliance under these circumstances. 

Moreover, we cannot assure them with any certainty that 
their island will not be the scene of future battles, and it 
would be difficult for them, in view of their history, to feel 
confident that they will be permanently under the control 
of the United States. The Saipanese must live in the chronic 
insecurity of small peoples whose fate depends upon the 
actions of more powerful nations. This situation we cannot 
alter. We can, perhaps, help them to build up inner sources 
of security which may bulwark them in the future against 
such psychological devastation as they have suffered in the 
past, and we can try to give them some sense of participa- 
tion in their fate, instead of the complete helplessness in the 
face of forces which they could not understand and with 
which they did not identify. 

When we read the history of the Chamorros we wonder 
how they have survived at all as a cultural entity. Le Gobien 
emphasizes the boundless self-esteem of the original Cha- 
morros. They believed that the human race originated in 
them. They “pitied all other people and looked on them with 
contempt.” Even after the Spaniards had shattered their be- 
lief in their own power and traditions, the converted sur- 
vivors had sources of self-respect. They were subjects of the 
King of Spain and had equal membership with their rulers 
in the great Spanish Catholic Empire. The Church taught 
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that every Christian had equal value in the eyes of God, and 
the Spaniards never forgot that they had come to the Mari- 
anas because the Chamorros were valuable souls which must 
be saved at any cost. 

The experiences of the last half century have increasingly 
undermined the confidence and self-esteem of the Saipanese. 
Neither the Germans nor the Japanese saw anything in the 
Chamorros that seemed desirable or worthy of preservation. 
As the industrial era has spread over the world, the Saipa- 
nese have become more and more dependent economically 
on an outside world which has no interest in them but only 
in their island. Faith in their own value has been weakened, 
and identifications have been repeatedly destroyed by re- 
peated change of controlling powers. The Saipanese are 
totally dependent on the will of others and know that they 
have nothing to serve as bargaining power in influencing 
that will. The sense of helplessness must have been acute, 
even before the American invasion, but this violent action 
changed vague anxieties into horrible reality. The natives of 
Saipan were overwhelmed by death and destruction as a 
result of events over which they could have no possible in- 
fluence, and the powers with which they had attempted to 
identify showed no concern for them. The Japanese did not 
try to protect them, and American bombs fell on Japanese 
and natives alike. When the fighting was over the Americans 
did what they could, but the damage had been done. We 
suspected from the Rorschach tests that this experience is 
still a pervading influence in the inner life of the Saipanese. 
How can we give them confidence in the face of such a 
history? 

In the world of today we do not ourselves have, and can- 
not give to the Saipanese, assurance of long-lasting physical 
security. We could, however, help them through wider iden- 
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tifications toward a sense of participation in events beyond 
the borders of their island. We can show them that we ac- 
cept them as responsible members of the human family, and 
encourage them to use their particular abilities in contrib- 
uting to a common cause. In their present state they need 
the esteem of others before they can esteem themselves, but 
with increasing self-confidence will come increasing ability 
to contribute. When we consider the stresses to which they 
have been subjected, we can feel only admiration for their 
success in preserving as much psychological integrity and 
resilience as they have. In the face of loss of almost every 
form of outer security, they have survived as a people. Surely 
they have cause for pride in this. 

Self-confidence, in the productive sense, cannot grow if we 
destroy their present values before they have had time to 
develop others. We must show them that to us democracy 
means that all people have the right to “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” and also the duty to protect that right 
for others. It does not mean a specific political form, but 
responsible self-determination. We do not act on this prin- 
ciple if we force any form of government, however desirable 
it may seem to us, on a people who do not yet want it, or 
who are not yet capable of carrying the responsibilities. If 
our aim is to establish on Saipan, as quickly as possible, a 
replica of our own political organization, without regard to 
the capacity of the people to grasp the underlying principles, 
we can only add to their anxiety. We are again putting them 
into the position of conforming, outwardly, to a system and 
ideology imposed on them from without. We know that the 
Saipanese are adepts at this, but if we really want to give 
them freedom it is this very quality in them that we must 
guard against. Education in democracy is a gradual process 
and, like other learning, takes place not only through in- 
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struction but through identification. We cannot inculcate 
values in others unless we demonstrate them in ourselves. 
And we must remember that successful identification can- 
not develop where there is fear, but only where there is love 
and acceptance. 

It was almost three hundred years ago that Father San- 
vitores, exposing himself to the gravest personal dangers, 
baptized dying Chamorro infants to save them for the heav- 
enly kingdom. We can assume that there was no doubt in 
his mind about the great benefit he conveyed to the Cha- 
morros, to Spain, and to the world. Conviction of knowing 
the Absolute Truth and the Eternal Aim evidently enabled 
him and his followers to carry the disastrous effects of slaugh- 
ter and death without guilt, although not perhaps without 
pain. It is only fair to mention that the mundane power 
which backed him, the great Spanish Empire, did so after 
long hesitation and struggle with her economic conscience 
and that, when she did back him, she did so mainly on the 
grounds of spiritual responsibility. Spain never considered 
the Marianas as an economic asset and, realistically, did not 
entertain any hopes for developing them as such. 

In our time we are used to judge success and failure in 
colonial policies almost exclusively in terms of population 
statistics, hygiene, and economic progress, and we look back 
with scorn and horror to the bloodshed, epidemics, and pov- 
erty dealt out in the past to the natives in the name of West- 
ern civilization. With our minds fixed on the progress which 
we have made in the realm of the care and satisfaction of 
physical needs, we all too often close our eyes to the psy- 
chological analogies which exist between a situation of sev- 
eral hundred years ago and that of the present, and thus do 
not even consider the possibility of analogous psychological 
effects. 
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Chamorros and Carolinians of Saipan 


There exists a striking resemblance between the first ap- 
proach of Father Sanvitores and his Spaniards to the Cha- 
morros and the American approach to the Trusteeship is- 
lands. We, like the Spaniards, are reasonably convinced that 
the administration of the islands is an economic liability. 
Neither does their strategic value seem to be all important. 
The grounds on which we have pledged our responsibility 
are at the moment, and will be for some time to come, pre- 
dominantly humanitarian and thus, so to speak, spiritual. 

We too, like the Spanish Jesuits, have assumed this re- 
sponsibility with the very best intentions and have brought 
with us equally positive convictions of knowing the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, between truth and error. 
Psychologically, it does not seem to be of fundamental sig- 
nificance which areas of life such convictions concern. The 
strength and speed of pressure for change which are exerted 
seem to be more important. The triumph expressed by Amer- 
icans over having induced the Chamorro women and girls, 
by persuasion or ridicule, to exchange for short, skimpy 
dresses their “too modest” long-sleeved clothes with skirts 
that reached to the ankles is as innocent in its conviction of 
having done the “right thing,” and as unaware of the pos- 
sible psychological effects, as the Spaniards’ belief in the 
unquestioned benefits for the native savages of covering 
their “immoral” nudity. We condemn spiritual coercion and 
consider the sign of the cross, if it is made by a person who 
has not incorporated Christian doctrine, as a mere magical 
device. But — although we ordinarily do not realize it — 
we are ourselves in danger of fostering the superficial adop- 
tion of democratic slogans and practices and of misinterpret- 
ing them as true, miraculous insight into a wholesome, demo- 
cratic way of life. And, like Father Sanvitores, we are apt to 
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Conclusions 


be uncritically optimistic about the benefits thus rendered 
to the natives and to the world. 

Keeping this psychological analogy of the two so appar- 
ently different situations in mind, we might be less surprised 
and disappointed if, fifty or a hundred years hence, we 
should find ourselves with islands on our hands whose heav- 
ily increased population was in adequate physical health 
but otherwise thoroughly maladjusted. At that future time 
we might have to balance our record against that of the 
Spaniards, which for their beneficiaries showed a high debit 
of mortality but, for those who survived, also a high credit 
of strength-giving spiritual values. On the other hand, if we 
utilize the knowledge developed in the intervening years 
and add to the criteria of good colonial administration self- 
scrutiny and increasing attention to the problems of mental 
health and emotional adjustment, we might be able to avoid 
some of the costly consequences of the mistakes of the past. 
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APPENDIX I 
Tables I-XVI 











TABLE [ 


Percentages* of Chamorro and Carolinian Children Showing 
Various Health Conditions; and Numbers of Children Examined 








Chamorros Carolinians 
Boys Girls Group Boys Girls Group 


(per cent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (per cent) 





Good Health 8 14 11 19 21 20 
Nutrition: Good 46 40 43 66 48 57 
Fair 30 30 30 15 29 22 
Poor 24 30 27 19 23 21 
Underweight for height 14 20 17 4 6 5 
Overweight for height 8 4 6 14 21 18 
Indications of vitamin 
deficiency 32 15 23 20 18 19 
Vision: 20/30 or better 97 88 93 82 78 80 
Less than 20/30 3 12 7 18 22 20 
Corneal opacities 0 0 0 2 5 4 
Phlyctenulae 2 0 1 2 2 2 
Strabismus 2 2 2 6 0 3 
Conjunctivitis: granular 54 32 43 23 17 20 
Non-granular 20 20 20 36 27 32 
Teeth: Irregular 14 10 12 26 21 23 
Carious 42 52 47 34 31 32 
Tonsils enlarged 38 60 49 42 54 48 
Lymph nodes enlarged: 
Cervical 58 58 58 62 73 67 
Epitrochlear 32 36 34 45 33 39 
Axillary 14 14 14 19 15 17 
Heart, systolic murmurs 12 4 8 2 10 6 


Lungs, changes in 
breath sounds or 
rdles, excluding 





asthma 40 32 36 41 27 34 
Asthma 12 4 8 4 6 5 
Suspected anemia 14 6 10 11 0 5 
Yaws: Healed 16 26 21 23 37 31 
Active 0 0 0 2 2 2 
Impetigo: Healed 64 54 59 60 92 77 
Open 14 24 19 21 29 25 

Fungus infections 34 10 22 12 15 14 
Naso-pharyngitis 12 16 14 11 9 10 
Flat feet 6 2 4 6 6 6 
Traumatic deformities 6 8 7 2 0 1 
Number of subjects 50 50 100 47 48 95 





* To nearest 1.0. 
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TABLE [I] 


Percentage Distribution of IQ’s Earned on Arthur Point Per- 
formance Scale and of TQ’s Earned on Porteus Maze Test b 

Chamorro and Carolinian Children; Numbers of Subjects Tested; 
Median and Mean IQ’s and TQ’s; and Standard Deviation of 
IQ’s and TQ’s 

















Chamorros Carolinians 
IQ TQ IQ TQ 
Ages Ages Ages Ages Ages Ages 
5-13 5-13 5-17 5-13 5-13 5-17 


(per cent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (per cent) 








160-164 4 3 
155-159 
150-154 
145-149 3 2 i 1 
140-144 1 1 5 4 
135-139 4 3 
130-134 1 1 1 4 3 
125-129 1 8 6 8 7 
120-124 6 8 8 10 
115-119 Z 4 1 7 10 
110-114 1 6 a 1 12 14 
105-109 3 6 6 1 7 5 
100-104 6 8 13 7 6 8 
95-99 3 14 9 i 5 5 
90-94 10 6 4 11 9 ie 
85-89 15 7 8 13 4 4 
80-84 10 4 4 14 4 4 
75-79 14 7 6 11 7 6 
70-74 6 8 6 12 4 3 
65-69 14 6 4 8 4 3 
60-64 11 1 3 4 1 
55-59 5 1 2 7 1 
50-54 1 1 1 1 2 1 
45-49 
40-44 i 2 1 
Number of subjects ae 72 100 75 75 100 
Median 79.2 98.0 100.0 80.3 108.0 110.5 
Mean 79.7 98.6 98.0 82.0 107.1 106.5 
Standard deviation 15.5 26.2 23:5 15.9 23.0 21.9 
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TABLE II] 


Percentage Distribution of IQ’s Earned on Arthur Point Per- 
formance Scale and of TQ’s Earned on Porteus Maze Test by 
Chamorro Children; Number of Subjects Tested; Median and 
Mean IQ’s and TQ’s; and Standard Deviation of IQ’s and TQ’s 























IQ TQ 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Ages: 5-13 5-13 5-13 5-17 5-13 5-17 
(per cent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (per cent) 
160-164 
155-159 
150-154 
145-149 3 2 3 2 
140-144 3 2 
135-139 8 6 
130-134 3 2 
125-129 3 1 8 5 4 
120-124 3 8 8 8 
115-119 6 3 2 
110-114 3 6 8 5 6 
105-109 5 3 4 8 8 
100-104 6 5 11 16 5 10 
95-99 3 3 17 12 8 6 
90-94 9 11 6 6 6 4 
85-89 17 13 3 2 11 12 
80-84 11 8 3 2 5 6 
75-79 11 17 8 8 5 4 
70-74 a 6 4 11 8 
65-69 17 11 3 2 8 6 
60-64 17 5 3 6 
55-59 3 8 3 2 2 
50-54 3 3 2 
45-49 
40-44 3 4 
Number of subjects 35 37 35 50 37 50 
Median 79.4 79.0 99.0 102.0 92.0 92.0 
Mean 78.6 80.6 102.1 103.5 95.3 92.5 
Standard deviation 15.9 14.6 24.5 21.6 23.5 23.7 
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TABLE [V 


Mean Mental Ages and Mean IQ’s Scored on Arthur Point Per- 
formance Scale by Chamorro Boys and Girls of Three Age Groups 


Boys Girls Group 





Age |Num-/ Mean | Mean | Mean |Num-| Mean | Mean] Mean |Num-| Mean | Mean | Mean 
group | ber | C.A.*|M.A.ft] IQ ber | C.A. | M.A.| IQ ber | C.A. | M.A.}| IQ 
































5-7 9 asi 5:8 | 81.3 8 6:9 5:7 83.0 | 17 6:11] 5:7 82.1 
8-10} 13 9:4 7:9 82.3 | 16 9:7 7:10] 81.4 | 29 9:6 7:9 81.8 
11-13 | 13 | 12:9 9:4 73.0 | 13 | 12:10] 9:10] 77.6 | 26 | 12:9 9:7 | 75.2 


* Mean chronological age, given in years and months. 
+ Mean mental age, given in years and months. 


TABLE V 


Mean Mental Ages and Mean IQ’s Scored on Subtests of Arthur 
Point Performance Scale by Chamorro Boys and Girls of Three 
Age Groups 





Knox Cubes Seguin Stencil Maze 














Mean | Mean | Mean | Mean | Mean 
IQ M.A. IQ M.A. IQ 


Mean | Mean 
IQ M.A. 


Age |Num-]|] Mean | Mean 
group ber | C.A.* | M.A.tf 











5-7 9 won : 4:6 5:7 6:0 
8-10 13 9:4 12:6 133.0 5:8 60.7 6:9 72.3 8:6 91.1 
11-13 13 12:9 79 ak 1:7 








5-7 8 6:9 5:7 82.7 4:2 6:4 5:9 
8-10 16 9:7 12:2 126.9 6:4 66.0 7:3 75.6 7:9 79.1 
11-13 13 12:10 | 13:10 | 107.8 8:0 9:7 5 9:1 








5-7 17 6:11 6:1 87.9 4:4 5:1 5:1 
8-10 29 9:6 12:4 129.8 6:0 63.1 7:0 73.7 8:1 85.1 
11-13 26 12:9 12:10 | 100.3 N : 8:8 0:9 








* Mean chronological age, given in years and months. 
t Mean mental age, given in years and months. 
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TABLE VI 


Mean Mental Ages and Mean IQ’s Scored on Subtests of Arthur 
Point Performance Scale by Chamorro Boys and Girls Five to 
Thirteen Years Old 








Mean Mean 
Chronological Mental Mean 
Number Age* Aget IQt 
Knox Cubes 
Boys 35 10:0 10:9 108 
Girls 37 10:2 11:3 111 
Group 72 10:1 11:0 109 
Seguin 
Boys 35 10:0 6:1 61 
Girls 37 10:2 6:5 63 
Group 72 10:1 6:3 62 
Stencil 
Boys 35 10:0 6:10 68 
Girls 37 10:2 7:11 78 
Group 72 10:1 7:5 74 
Maze 
Boys 35 10:0 8:11 89 
Girls 37 10:2 8:1 80 
Group 72 10:1 8:5 84 





* Given in years and months. 
t Given in years and months. 
t 1Q’s to nearest 1.0. 


TABLE VII 


Mean Mental Ages and Mean TQ’s Scored on Porteus Maze Test 
by Chamorro Boys and Girls of Four Age Groups 





Boys Girls Group 


Age |Num-| Mean} Mean | Mean |Num-| Mean | Mean | Mean |Num-| Mean} Mean | Mean 
group | ber |C.A.*|M.A.t] TQ | ber | C.A. | M.A.| TQ | ber | C.A. | M.A.| TQ 





5-7 9 7:0 6:7 90.0 8 6:9 6:5 88.4 17 6:11] 6:6 89.3 
8-10 | 13 9:4 9:8 | 103.5] 16 9:7 9:2 | 95.4 | 29 9:6 9:6 99.0 
11-138 | 14 [12:9 | 13:7 | 108.4] 14 | 12:10/ 12:0 | 99.0 | 28 | 12:9 | 12:9 |103.7 
14-17 | 14 | 15:3 | 14:7 | 107.0] 12 | 15:6 | 11:7 83.5 | 26 | 15:4 | 13:3 96.3 
5-17} 50 | 11:6 | 11:6 | 103.5] 50 | 11:6 | 10:2 92.5 |100 | 11:6 | 10:10] 98.0 


* Given in years and months. 
¢ Given in years and months. 





TABLE VIII 


Percentage Distribution of IQ’s Earned on Arthur Point Per- 
formance Scale and of TQ’s Earned on Porteus Maze Test by 
Carolinian Children; Number of Subjects Tested; Median and 
Mean IQ’s and TQ’s; and Standard Deviation of 1Q’s and TQ’s 





























IQ TQ 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Ages: 5-13 5-13 5-13 5-17 5-13 5-17 
(per cent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) (per cent) 
160-164 5 4 3 2 
155-159 
150-154 
145-149 3 2 
140-144 8 6 3 2 
135-139 
130-134 3 8 6 
125-129 5 6 10 8 
120-124 17 18 2 
115-119 3 8 10 5 10 
110-114 3 10 16 13 12 
105-109 3 3 2 10 8 
100-104 14 3 8 9 8 
95-99 8 5 3 2 8 8 
90-94 14 8 10 8 8 6 
85-89 . 8 18 3 2 5 6 
80-84 14 13 3 2 5 6 
75-79 8 13 8 6 5 6 
70-74 8 15 8 6 
65-69 12 3 8 6 
60-64 8 2 
55-59 8 5 2 
50-54 3 3 2 
45-49 3 
Number of subjects 37 38 37 50 38 50 
Median 84.7 79.4 118 116 100 100 
Mean 84.9 79.2 113.5 113.5 101.1 99.5 
Standard deviation 16.3 14.7 22.2 20.0 21.0 21.3 
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TABLE [X 


Mean Mental Ages and Mean IQ’s Scored on Arthur Point Per- 
formance Scale by Carolinian Boys and Girls of Three Age Groups 


Boys Girls Group 


Age |Num-} Mean | Mean / Mean |Num-| Mean} Mean | Mean |Num-| Mean | Mean} Mean 
group | ber | C.A.*|M.A.t] IQ ber | C.A. | M.A.| IQ ber | C.A. | M.A.}| IQ 


5-7 “4 7:6 5:11 | 79.3 8 A 5:10 | 80.8 15 7:4 5:10 | 80.0 
8-10 | 17 9:5 8:4 88.4 15 9 7:2 76.3 | 32 9:5 7:9 82.7 
11-13 | 13 | 12:5 | 10:4 83.1 15 | 12 9:11} 80.7 | 28 | 12:5 | 10:1 81.8 



































2 
6 
5 


* Mean chronological age, given in years and months. 
+ Mean mental age, given in years and months. 


TABLE X 


Mean Mental Ages and Mean IQ’s Scored on Subtests of Arthur 
Point Performance Scale by Carolinian Boys and Girls of Three 
Age Groups 
































Knox Cubes Seguin Stencil Maze 
Age Num-| Mean | Mean | Mean | Mean | Mean | Mean | Mean | Mean | Mean 
group ber | C.A.* | M.A.t IQ M.A. IQ M.A. IQ M.A. IQ 
Boys 





78.9 6:8 88.9 
84.1 9:10 | 104.4 
83.9 12:9 102.7 


5-7 cf 7:6 i ‘ 4:2 6:1 
8-10 17 9:5 12:10 | 136.3 5:6 58.4 Tih 
11-13 13 12:5 ¢ 7:2 0:5 








7:7 4:3 59.3 5:8 79.2 6:1 
0:5 109.6 5:2 54.3 7:10 82.5 Tet 83.3 
4:1 6:6 52.3 10:11 87.9 11:1 


5-7 8 7:2 
8-10 15 9:6 
11-13 15 12:5 








5-7 15 7 
8-10 32 9:8 
11-13 28 12:5 





* Mean chronological age, given in years and months. 
t Mean mental age, given in years and months. 





TABLE XI 


Mean Mental Ages and Mean IQ’s Scored on Subtests of Arthur 
Point Performance Scale by Carolinian Boys and Girls Five to 
Thirteen Years Old 








Mean Mean 
Chronological Mental Mean 
Number Age* Aget IQt 
Knox Cubes 
Boys 37 10:1 12:7 125 
Girls 38 10:3 11:4 | 
Group 75 10:2 11:11 117 
Seguin 
Boys 37 10:1 5:10 58 
Girls 38 10:3 5:5 54 
Group 75 10:2 5:7 55 
Stencil 
Boys 37 10:1 8:4 83 
Girls 38 10:3 8:7 84 
Group 75 10:2 8:6 84 
Maze 
Boys 37 10:1 10:3 101 
Girls 38 10:3 8:10 86 
Group 75 10:2 9:6 93 





* Given in years and months. 
+ Given in years and months. 
t 1Q’s to nearest 1.0. 


TABLE XII 


Mean Mental Ages and Mean TQ’s Scored on Porteus Maze Test 
by Carolinian Boys and Girls of Four Age Groups 





Boys Girls Group 





Age |Num-} Mean | Mean} Mean |Num-| Mean]! Mean | Mean |Num-| Mean} Mean | Mean 
group | ber | C.A.*|M.A.ft] TQ ber | C.A. | M.A. | TQ ber | C.A. | M.A.| TQ 





5-7 7 7:6 7:6 93.7 8 7:2 7:2 94.5} 15 7:4 7:4 94.1 
8-10 | 17 9:5 | 11:4 | 120.1] 15 9:6 9:3 96.9} 32 9:6 | 10:4 | 109.2 
11-13 | 14 12:5 | 13:9 | 115.2] 16 12:6 | 13:0 | 106.3] 30 12:6 | 13:5 | 110.5 
14-17 | 12 15:5 5:8 | 114.2] 11 15 12:11] 93.2] 23 15:5 | 14:5 | 104.1 


5-17 | 50 | 11:6 | 12:7 | 113.5] 50 | 11:4 | 10:10] 99.5])100 | 11:5 | 11:8 | 106.5 





* Given in years and months. 
t+ Given in years and months. 








TABLE XIII | 


Comparison of Mean IQ’s Earned by American Indian, West 
Virginia White and Negro, and Saipanese Children on Various 


Intelligence Tests 








Cultural Groups Number Mean IQ Test 
American Indians* Arthur Test, 
. Form I 
Hopi 
Oraibi 90 115.0 
First Mesa 54 110.7 
Sioux 
Pine Ridge 44 102.6 
Kyle 65 101.1 
Zuni aa 99.4 
Papago 
Topawa 91 99.4 
Hikiwan-GuVo 45 86.9 
Zia 53 96.8 
Navaho 
Shiprock 92 95.9 
Navaho Mt. 32 94.1 
Ramah 30 84.3 
West Virginia Whitest 88.0 Pintner-Paterson 
West Virginia Negroes 83.0 Test 
Saipanese Carolinians 75 82.0 Arthur Test, 
Saipanese Chamorros iz 79.7 Revised Form II 





* American Indian scores from Havighurst and Hilkevitch (28). Where more than one 
community of one tribe of Indians is reported, they are listed in the order of their degree of 
contact with white culture, except in the case of the last two Navaho communities. 

t West Virginia scores from Klineberg (29). 
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TABLE XIV 


Quantitative Results of the Rorschach Test Administered to 100 
Chamorro Children (50 Boys and 50 Girls): Average Numbers 
and Percentages of Responses to Various Rorschach Categories, 
and Average Reaction Times 





Rorschach Categories 





Total responses (R) 


Responses to cards 8, 9, 10 





Manner of approach 
Wholes (W) 


Usual large details (D) 
Usual small details (d) 
Rare details and/or Space 


(DdS) 





Movement responses 
Human (M) 
Animal (FM) 
Abstract (m) 





Color responses 
Form Color (FC) 
Color Form (CF) 
Pure Color (C) 





Shading responses 


X-ray or topographical 


map (k) 
Diffusion (K) 
Vista (FK) 
Texture: 


Differentiated (Fc) 
Undifferentiated (c) 
Achromatic color (C’) 





Pure Form (F) 





Content 


Human figures (H) 


Parts of human figures (Hd) 


Animal figures (A) 


Parts of animal figures (Ad) 


Animal objects (Aobj) 
Human anatomy (At) 


Animal anatomy (Aat) 


Sex 
Objects (Obj.) 


Nature (N) 
Plants (Pl) 


Geography (Geo) 
Architecture (Arch) 
Art and design (Art) 
Clouds (Cl) 

Blood 

Fire 

Food 

Color 


Average reaction time: 


To black cards 
To colored cards 


Boys 





12.5 
4.7 (37.7% R) 





40 (W% _ 32.2) 
5.9 (D% 47.4) 
0.9 (d% 6.9) 


1.7 (DdS% 13.4) 





10 (M% 8.1) 
2.7 (FM% 21.2) 
0.3 (m% 2.2) 
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Girls 





14.7 
5.6 (38.5% R) 





4.0 (W% _ 27.4) 
6.6 (D% 45.4) 
14 (d% 9.8) 


2.6 (DdS% 17.4) 





1.7 (M% _ 11.7) 
3.1 (FM% 21.5) 
0.3 (m% 2.0) 














Group 





13.6 
5.2 (38.1% R) 





40 (W%_ 29.6) 
6.3 (D% 46.3) 
1.1 (d% 8.4) 


2.1 (DdS% 15.6) 





13 (M% _ 10.1) 
2.9 (FM% 21.4) 
0.3 (m% 2.1) 














0.80 (Sum C 0.82 (Sum C 0.81 (Sum C 
0.75 1.58; 0.56 1.15; 0.66 1.36; 
0.30 14.7% R) | 0.12 102% R) | 0.20 12.8% R) 
(11.5% R) (6.2% R) (8.6% R) 
0.10 0.06 0.09 
0.50 0.26 0.36 
0.08 0.08 0.08 
0.40 0.18 0.28 
0.08 0.02 0.05 
0.30 0.32 0.32 
5.3 (F% 42.2)/17.6 (F% 48.2) |62 (F% 45.4) 
er (17.2% R) . (21.9% R) rs (19.7% R) 
op’ (48.5% R) ; (50.1% R) 7 (49.3% R) 
0.2 0.08 0.1 
0.6 roy 0.6 7 0.6\ 647 
at} (6.5% R) oat (6.4% R) et (6.4% R) 
0.06 0.04 0.05 
0.4 (3.3% R) 0.6 (3.8% R) 0.5 (3.6% R) 
0.7 (5.7% R) 0.5 (3.4% R) 0.6 (4.5% R) 
0.9 (7.0% R) 1.1 (7.0% R) 1.0 (7.0% R) 
0.08 0.08 0.08 
0.02 0.2 0.2 
0.0 0.02 0.01 
0.5 0.3 0.4 
0.1 0.0 0.06 
0.16 0.1 0.13 
0.04 0.2 0.1 
0.06 0.08 0.07 
SS 
38 sec. 33 sec. 35 sec. 
38 sec. 35 sec. 37 sec. 


SE A NS 








TABLE X V 


Quantitative Results of the Rorschach Test Administered to 100 
Carolinian Children (50 Boys and 50 Girls): Average Numbers 
and Percentages of Responses to Various Rorschach Categories, 
and Average Reaction Times 

























































































Rorschach Categories | Boys tirls Group 
Total responses (R) [13.1 12.4 12.7 
Responses to cards 8, 9, 10 5.2 (40% R) 4.5 (36.7% R) 4.9 (38.3% R) 
Manner of approach 
Wholes (W) 45 (WG 34.2) | 4.4 (W% 35.2 44 (W% _ 34.7) 
Usual large details (D) 6.9 (D% 52.9) | 6.2 (D% 50.3) | 66 (D% _ 51.6) 
Usual small details (d) 0.7 d% 5.5) | 0.6 (d% 4.8) | 06 (d% 5.2) 
Rare details and/or Space 
(DdS8) 10 (DdS% 7.3) | 12 (DdS% 9.6) | 1.1 (DdS% 8.5) 
Movement responses 
Human (M) 1.1 (M% 8.4) | 1.7 (M%_ 13.7) | 14 (M% © 10.9) 
Animal (FM) 3.2 (FM% 24.5) | 2.5 (FM% 19.8) | 2.8 (FM% 22.3) 
Abstract (m) 0.3 (m% 2.4) | 0.2 (m% 1.7) |} 0.3 (m% 2.1) 
Color responses 
Form Color (FC) 0.5 (Sum C 0.6 (Sum C 0.6 (Sum C 
Color Form (CF) i2 ia: 1.1 nea 1.2 ia 
Pure Color (C) 0.2 14.5% R) 0.2 15.5% R) 0.2 15.0% R) 
Shading responses (6.7% R) (4.3% R) (5.5% R) 
X-ray or topographical 
map (k) 0.04 0.08 0.06 
Diffusion (K) 0.30 0.08 0.18 
Vista (FK) 0.06 0.04 0.05 
Texture: 
Differentiated (Fe) 0.36 0.14 0.25 
Undifferentiated (c) 0.04 0.02 0.03 
Achromatic color (C’) 0.10 0.18 0.14 
Pure Form (F) 5.7 (F% 43.3) | 56 (F% 44.8) | 56 (F% 44.0) 
Content 
Human figures (H) 12 - Or 2.3 9% 107 Lae On 707 
Parts of human figures (Hd)| 0.8 (15.7% R) 0.9 (26.17% R) 0.9 (20.7% R) 
Animal figures (A) 5.6 ny 4.5 ee §.1 e007 
Parts of animal figures (Ad)| o.9f “98% ®) | g57 405% R) | g77 (45.2% R) 
Animal objects (Aobj) ef 0.08 0.1 
Human anatomy (At) 0.7 oO 1.0 co 7 07 
Animal anatomy (Aat) 0.6 f ie ® a ain 0.5 rm 
Sex (S) 0.02 0.3 0.07 
Objects (Obj) 0.4 0.3 0.36 (2.8% R) 
Nature (N) 0.7 0.4 0.5 (4.8% R) 
Plants (Pl) 0.8 1.0 0.9 (6.9% R) 
Geography (Geo) 0.1 0.04 0.07 
Architecture (Arch) 0.1 0.2 0.17 
Art and design (Art) 0.02 0.02 0.02 
Emblems and symbols 0.02 0.04 0.03 
Clouds (Cl) 0.4 0.1 0.25 | 
Blood 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Fire 0.2 0.06 0.1 
Food 0.2 0.04 0.1 
Color 0.0 0.02 0.01 
SS SS SSS SSS 
Average reaction time: 
To black cards 37 sec. 37 sec. 37 sec. 
To colored cards 38 sec. 34 sec. 36 sec. 
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TABLE XVI 


Quantitative Results of the Rorschach Test Administered to 30 
Chamorro Adults (15 Men and 15 Women): Average Numbers 
and Percentages of Responses, and Average Reaction Times 





























Rorschach Categories Men Women Group 
Total responses (R) 18.9 27.4 23.1 
Responses to cards 8, 9, 10 8.2 (43.3% R) 11.2 ( 40.8% R) 9.7 (42% R) 
Manner of approach 
Wholes (W) 6.0 (W% _ 31.8) | 49 (W% 18.0) | 5.5 (W% _ 23.6) 
Usual large details (D) 10.3 (D% 54.7) |12.6 (D% 46.0) |11.5 (D% 49.6) 
Usual small details (d) 0.4 (d% 2.1) | 2.7 (d% 10.0) | 16 (d% 6.7) 


Rare details and/or Space 


(DdS8) 





Movement responses 
Human (M) 
Animal (FM) 
Abstract (m) 





Color responses 





2.1 (DdS% 11.3) 





3.1 (M% _ 16.6) 
4.1 (FM% 21.9) 
0.9 (m% 4.5) 








7.1 (DdS% 26.0) 





41 (M% _ 15.0) 
6.2 (FM% 22.8) 
1.7 (m% 6.3) 








4.6 (DdS% 20.0) 





3.6 (M% 15.7) 
5.2 (FM% 22.4) 
1.3 (m% 5.6) 



































Form Color (FC) 1.6 (Sum C 1.4 (Sum C 1.5 (Sum C 
Color Form (CF) is 2.0; 1.0 1.7; 4 ae 
Pure Color (C) 0.0 14.8% R) 0.0 8.8% R) 0.0 11.2% R) 
Shading responses (13.8% R) (7.38% R) (9.9% R) 
X-ray or topographical 
map (k) 0.06 0.06 0.06 
Diffusion (K) 0.2 0.4 0.3 
Vista (FK) 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Texture: 
Differentiated (Fc) 1.4 0.7 1.0 
Undifferentiated (c) 0.1 0.06 0.1 
Achromatic color (C’) 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Pure Form (F) ‘ 5.3 (F% 28.2) 10.9 (F% 39.6) 8.1 (F% 35) 
Content 
Human figures (H) 3.2 o7 3.6 ‘ 3.4 © 
Parts of human figures (Hd)| 1.2 (23.37% R) 3.0 (24% R) 2.1 (23.77% R) 
Animal figures (A) 6.7 oF 10.4 E29 (07 8.6 
Parts of animal figures (Ad)} 1.0 (41.0% R) 4.0 (53.0% R) 2.5 (48.1% R) 
Animal objects (Aobj) 0.8 (4.5% R) 0.4 (1.4% R) 0.6 (2.7% R) 
Human anatomy (At) 1.5 ae 94) } ne 
Animal anatomy (Aat) a} (9.57% R) 0.5 (7.5% R) 0.4 (8.3% R) 
Sex (S) 0.7 (3.9% R) 05 (1.9% R) 0.6 (2.7% R) 
Objects (Obj) 0.6 (3.2% R) 13 (4.9% R) 10 (4.1% R) 
Nature (N) 0.7 (3.9% R) 0.4 (1.4% R) 0.5 (2.5% R) 
Plants (Pl) 0.8 (4.5% R) 05 (1.9% R) 0.7 (38% R) 
Geography (Geo) 0.07 0.0 0.03 
Architecture (Arch) 0.0 0.07 0.03 
Art and design (Art) 0.07 0.0 0.03 
Mask 0.07 0.0 0.03 
Abstract (Abstr) 0.0 0.07 0.03 
Clouds (Cl) 0.2 0.3 0.3 
Blood 0.3 0.2 0.3 
Fire 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Food 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Color 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Average reaction time: 
To black cards 59 sec. 53 sec. 56 sec. 
To colored cards 53 sec. 39 sec. 46 sec. 
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APPENDIX ll 


Letters from Two 


Chamorros 


LETTER 1* 


I was born on the 27th, October 1913. My birthplace was 
the oldest and the largest village of the island of Saipan that its 
name is still remaining — Garapan (Garapan was ruined during 
the attack by Americans during the action. ) 

Before I entered the Japanese Public School (just for the native 
children) I used to go to the farm with my father for my father 
had a farm and I was very much interested to go with him. My 
father was a fisherman and besides following him to his farm, I 
was fond of going with him to catch fish by using canoe and 
fishnets. My house was not so far from the shore, then going to 
swim with many other children was one of my pleasures. I knew 
how to swim since I was about 6 years old. I spent all of my time 
in playing the years before I entered school. I was expert in 
making my own kites and tops, also in making bamboo guns. 
When my father caught a great amount of fish, I had to join my 
older brother and sisters to sell fishes. 

* This letter was written by an English-speaking teacher, aged thirty-four 


years, in the Chalan Kanoa school in response to our request for life histories. 
It is reproduced just as he gave it to us, as is Letter 2. 
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I entered the Japanese Public School by the age of eight, and 
had finished when I was 18 years old. For 5 years I had studied 
the Japanese language. Then I knew how to read and how to 
write a little of it but the Chinese characters were the hardest 
to learn among the subjects. Through these 5 years I have learned 
to talk just a small amount of the Japanese language. After the 
school was over, I did not take care of having a little review or 
of studying at home. Few years before I finished my 5 year 
schooling at the Japanese Public School, I entered the Catholic 
Mission convent. I was eager to do what the other children were 
doing such as to attend the masses, or to go to the convent and 
be with the priest, or study and play with the children. In the 
convent I learned the Roman letters and some Spanish. The priest 
and the brother were my teachers. One year after I finished the 
Japanese school, I asked the Bishop that had come from Truk 
Island to visit Saipan, to send me to study for I wanted to be a 
priest. At that time I was in the convent (just during daytime). 
The bishop granted my request and decided to send me to Japan 
to attend the seminary. There were two more boys to go with 
me — one was my cousin and the other one was a Carolinian 
who came from Ponape Island. About one month before we left 
for Japan, we took ‘a Latin course and some more Japanese. On 
the 15, February 1929, I left Saipan to Japan with the will to be 
a priest. We reached Yokohama on the 29th February, at about 
3 o'clock in the evening. It was very cold day. For me that had 
never met such a cold climate, it was too severe and likely to die. 
My first impressions were the multitude of people; the noises; 
the big trains; and everything different to what I used to see in 
a very small and quiet island. Then I recognized the immense 
ocean, that there are more lands but bigger than my home island. 
My mind was cleared — because when I was about to start going 
to swim with other children, I was thinking that the earth is not 
round, and when a ship sails it will fall and never be able to 
come back again when it reaches the horizon. The man who 
came to take us from Yokohama was a French and he was the 
director of the small seminary of Tokio. He took us as soon as we 
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came to the seminary and showed us the cathedral, the bishop’s 
house, then the rooms where any Japanese seminarists were 
studying. Everything around me were new ... that was my 
new life, entirely different to that of before. I had to talk only 
Japanese in order to know it the faster. I had to follow them and 
live Japanese pattern. Everything was hard. 

Two weeks before the end of April, I was taken to a high school 
that was next door to the seminary. There I took an examination 
on several subjects. I passed and was enrolled as a high school 
student since the first of April. The school was called: Japan- 
Germany United High School. It was the only high school for 
the German language to learn. Here I took all the subjects that 
a high school student has to take, and learned the German lan- 
guage. I inklined to love the German language more than the 
other subjects though it was hard for me to know very well. I 
liked the Japanese and the Chinese Characters, too. But best off 
all the World History and Geography were my favorite subjects. 
This was the first time that the spirit of competition stimulated 
me and made me very anxious to study hard and hard as I could. 
The first year of my high school I did not like the Japanese lan- 
guage and the Chinese characters but the more I studied the more 
I had interest on them. After school hours we had another lessons 
in the seminary: Latin, Singing, Doctrine (Catholic). 

I had finished the high school and was graduated on the 23rd 
March 1934. The same year I was sent to the Great Seminary of 
Tokio that was about 20 miles away from the small seminary 
where I was. In this seminary I took a more higher education and 
studied Philosophy, Latin, Japanese and some other subjects. My 
life as a seminarist of this great seminary did not last more than 
one year because after I found that my vocation was not to be a 
priest, I decided not to stay and study more. I was allowed to go 
back to Saipan. I left Yokohama on the 15th February and our 
ship pulled into the harbor on the 22nd, the same day I stepped 
Yokohama harbor. Then I was away from Saipan for exactly 6 
years. 

I took quite many kinds of jobs after I came back to Saipan. 
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I worked for the Native Administration several months. Then ] 
tried to work on our own farm. I worked also for one year as 
interpreter for the land and claim office. Then I entered the 
Tapioka Mill Company and worked for 3 years. This Company 
was one of the leading companies that was the second one on the 
island. I quit this company and devoted as a farmer. I married 
on 1936, a year after I return from Japan and had 5 children. 
Two of my children died during the action on this island. 

My first experience as a teacher was when the island was taken 
by Americans. The school was established and I was one of the 
four first teachers that were selected. I started teaching but I 
did not have any knowledge about the English language. I was 
teaching the children what I was taught by the American teacher. 
I was assigned as school principal of the Findley School since 
1945 and worked under many American Navy Officers. I tried my 
best to study English of course it is a hard language. 


LETTER 2° 


Wren I was a small boy at age of 8 years old I entered 
in Japanese Public School. It was the only school that allowed 
for the native children and was great different from what the 
Jap citizens had. 

The school was compulsory from 8 years to the end of the third 
grade, two more years for the children who want to attend as 
fourth and fifth grade. 

The opening of the school was on every Ist of April, and closed 
on last March. 

The special and holy days were on Ist of January to 7th of 
January as Happy New Year. March 23rd to Ist of April was the 
last term vacation. April 29th was the birth date of the present 


* The author of this letter was twenty-three years old. Like the author of 
Letter 1, he taught in the school at Chalan Kanoa. 
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empire. May 27th was the Navy day — victory of the war against 
Rosia. August 24th to Ist of September was the second term 
vacation. December 25th was the death date of the present em- 
pire’s father also for the Christmas. There was another special 
day for the first harvest of rice in Japan, but I didn’t remember 
that. 

The subjects in school were taught as follows: Reading, 
Conversational in Japanese, Composition, Arithmetics, Drawing, 
Music, Geography in Japan, Moral and Farming. 

On 1939 the Director of the school set a special school for the 
boys who are graduated fifth grade to be attend this course for 
one year, condition of developing the Japanese language. The 
first year was succeeded, it opened on September Ist and ended 
on last March with 50 students. From the second year it was 
open on every Ist of April, many of the boys rejected for the first 
year student did much farming and outdoor works, often the 
leader sent them to some Government employer's house as labor- 
ers. Gradually the number of students was lost, it was not many 
than 20 children, though it had been going for 4 years. 

On 1942 December 8th the Jap Government set a special cere- 
mony for all the school children, boys and girls scouts, redcross 
and officers in the Jap temple every 8th of month at 06:00, nearly 
3000 people used to be present on that day. The ceremony was to 
thank those people who fought for us, the health of the present 
empire, and to ask god for the victory of this world war. 

When I got out from the 6 years of my school, I attend the 
private night school for 3 years. While I was attending the night 
school, the Director of the native school requested me to be the 
helper of the Leader in 6 year special school. 

About one year before the invasion of Saipan the military took 
all the possession of all school on this island. There were 10 ele- 
mentary school in different places with one vocational school for 
all the boys and girls who graduated in 6th grade, including 
Tinian and Rota. Since that time the Jap school instructor re- 
leased to Japan, and the government allowed two native school 
teacher to take care for the children. So, I took the northern 
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children and the other one took the southern part. At that time 
the native were on their farm for the government urged us to 
stay there because of the military. Therefore we set the class for 
every Monday, Wednesday, Friday, at the center of the northern 
and southern part right under the shade of the tree. The school 
of the Jap. civilians was closed, they had been sending home 
otherwise. 

On my dayoff I used to work on my ranch in helping my father 
in planting crops, for it was the only remedy to hold our life. 

At last the miracle was aroused, on June 12th 1944 all the thing 
was suddenly changed. The government ordered the native police 
to get ten boys (including my father) up to their hiding place 
without any condition and the only way was to follow them up, 
otherwise they may kill them. 

It was not easy for my family because my father was on their 
list too, no one would take care of us. The food was left on the 
ranch and we couldn't go out because the U.S. shells and planes 
were all over the island, no chance in getting foods and water 
except my father. The land was too dry because of the dry period. 
However, my dear father was going out at night to get sugar 
cane, coconuts and spring water from our ranch up to the cave, 
the cave was close to the ranch. 

For this reason, I asked the policeman to leave my father at 
the cave and I offered myself instead of him. So we crawled up 
to the tip of the hill where the Jap Government was. As soon as 
we reached there they share us down to each Army Captain as a 
leader of the wild path. Otherwise many of the soldiers were just 
landed from Japan, and they need a wild path leader in taking 
those foods from the former town of Garapan up to the head- 
quarters. But I was lucky because the Captain whom I attached 
was the executive officer on our former school and he knew me, 
our former school was the army headquarters on Saipan. So he 
didn’t want to send me out unless it’s too important. 

But as the days pass on the fighting was terrible and wherever 
you see was the scattered graves. 

One day when I was listening for what is going to happen, the 
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guard was running up and down the hill passing the news of 
two Americans patrol whom was caught, and the landed tanks on 
the beach. 

Now the craving of my anxious in trying to flee from them had 
a chance. I took a small nail which was beside me, and nail the 
drum can full of water to be leak, so that I can request to go to 
the place where the spring is and get couple of bottles full of 
water. 

Then I tried what I schemed to do, and it worked very success- 
ful, the Captain considered me as one of his brave lad that ever 
had. He wrote me a pass to go through the hill directly to the 
mouth of the spring. 

But when I got there my mother was died 2 days ago. She was 
died while all the family was praying for my soul, otherwise they 
didn’t expected me alive. 

Of course, I was lucky for the savety trip I had, but only one 
thing I missed my mother. It was 6th day since I left my family. 
So I hid myself with the family in some deep cave till the Ameri- 
cans caught us from the dense cave. 
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wrsvore: HAT 


Rorschach Protocols 


The left-hand column contains the so-called “Performance Proper,” 
the right-hand the “Inquiry” and identification of area. 
NORMAL CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


Chamorro boy, aged thirteen years. IQ 76, TQ 128. Attended Japanese 
school for two years, American school for three years. 


Card I. 39 sec. 


1. Monkey. 1. Standing. Head and feet (cen- 
ter D). 
Card II. 27 sec. 
1. Two bears. 1. Putting their paws together. 
Bears because it has fur (cut- 
off W). 


Card III. 15 sec. 
1. Body of a man. 1. Just bones, chest part (usual 
“figures,” card held sideways). 
Card IV. 19 sec. 
1. A bat. Just the bones. An 1. (W). 
X-ray of the bat. 
Card V. 25 sec. 


1. Like an animal. 1. It is like the bat, too. Flying. 
Because of wings and legs. 
(W). 


Card VI. 26 sec. 
1. A cow’s skin with hair. 1. (Lower D). 
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Card VII. 16 sec. 
1. An X-ray of a man again. 


Card VIII. 23 sec. 
1. A tiger with his tail cut off. 
Card IX. 12 sec. 
1. Looks like a man’s stomach. 
Card X. 21 sec. 
1. The skeleton of a man, 
neck, two sides, and pelvis. 


Chamorro girl, aged twelve years. I 


1. From the chest down. This is 
where the intestines are (inner 
S). Gray parts are bones. 
Shape (W). 

1. Walking (side pink). 

1. Shape. Not color (W). 


1. Just shape (cut-off W). 


75, TQ 117. Attended Japanese 


school for two years, American school for three years. 


Card I. 36 sec. 
1. Man. 


Card II. 32 sec. 

1. Two legs of a woman. 
Card III. 20 sec. 

1. Pigs. 


2. A bow. 
3. Two dogs. 
4. Backbone of an animal. 


Card IV. 20 sec. 
1. Head of a cow with the 
back. 
Card V. 30 sec. 
1. Bird. 


Card VI. 48 sec. 
1. A man’s head. 


Card VII. 30 sec. 
1. Two dogs. 


1. Man’s back. Face turned side- 
ways, looking. He is sitting 
down (dr, upside down; lower 
center). 


1. Black trousers, red socks (W). 


1. Black color. They are holding 
the bone (usual “figures”). 

. The color (center red). 

. Alive, crying (outer red). 

. Because of the shape (lower 
center D). 


Hm CO bO 


1. Dead, because only half of 
cow is there (center D). 


1. Alive, flying. No head, no feet. 
Bird because it has wings 
(W). 


1. Because of the shape of the 
face. Alive (upper d). 


1. No paws, long neck. Head up, 
barking (upper third). 
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Card 


Card 


Card 
Card 


Card 
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. Head of a woman. 


VIII. 12 sec. 


. Cats — look like tigers. 


. Lizards. 


IX. 36 sec. 


. Two babies. 


Cat. 
X. 24 sec. 


. Octopus. 


. Toad. 


. Dogs. 


. Worms. 
. A tree trunk. 


. Another worm. 


2. 


Do Gh oC 


Eyes and nose, light hair, dark 
face. Alive (dd, side exten- 
sion). 


. Alive and climbing a tree 


(side pink). 


. The lizards are climbing the 


tree, too (dd, pink in center 
blue). 


. Sitting playing (lower pink). 
. Dead (green). 


. Because of many legs. Alive, 


walking (outer blue). 


. Hopping. Because of color 


(outer gray-brown). 


. Sitting up. Alive (inner yel- 


low). 
Dead worms. Shape (pink). 


. A dead one. Cut off (upper 


gray). 


. Alive worm, crawling. Green 


color (inner green). 


Carolinian boy, aged eleven years. IQ 73, TQ 142. Attended American 


school for two years. 


I. 28 sec. 


. Woman. 


II. 7 sec. 


. Butterfly. 


III. 10 sec. 


. Two women. 


IV. 35 sec. 


. Person’s chest. 


3. 
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Standing, with hands and feet 
and dress but no head (center 
DD). 


. Flying. Because of color (W). 
. Bending and putting the hands 


on the stone. Women because 
of heads (W). 


. X-ray. Ribs and bone (W). 








Card 
1. 
Card 
he 


Card 
is 


Card 
1. 
Card 
i 
Card 
(IF 


Card 
Card 


Card 


Card 


Card 
‘. 
Card 
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V. 25 sec. 


Bat. i 


VI. 5 sec. 


Crocodile. a 


VII. 17 sec. 


Bones of a person. 1. 


VIII. 29 sec. 


Cow’s ribs. 1. 
IX. 35 sec. 
Thighbone and flesh. Be 
X. 81 sec. 
Bones of a person. 1. 


Flying. Black (W). 


Whole thing. Skeleton. Dead 
(W). 


Hipbone and sides (demon- 
strated). Bones and flesh (W). 


(Center D). 
Color (W). 


Flesh too, because of color 
(W). 


Carolinian girl, aged twelve years. IQ 113, TQ 113. Family repatriated 
to Saipan from Pagan after United States occupation. Attended Amer- 
ican school for two years. No previous schooling. 


I. 17 sec. 
. Woman. iL, 
II. 19 sec. 
. Ribs of an animal. i. 
. Blood is the red. 


III. 20 sec. 


. Two men. t. 

. Animal. 2 

. Ared bow. 3. 
IV. 26 sec. 


. Backbone of a cow, shoul- 1. 


ders of the cow, skin of the 
cow. 


V. 50 sec. 


Bird flying. 1. 


VI. 32 sec. 
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No head, but body, skirt, 
hands (center D). 


Whole picture (W). 
Alive. They are bending down 


to pick up this (could not 
name “this’) (W). 


. Toad jumping down (upper 


red). 
(Center red). 
and skin 


Dead cow. Bones 


(W). 


Bat, because black (W). 














Card 
1. 


-~- WO NWN 
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. Crucifix. 
. Clothing. 


VII. 8 sec. 


. Heads of two women. 


. Again heads of persons, 


men. 


. Another person. 
. Shoes. 


VIII. 9 sec. 


. Two frogs. 
. Ribs. 
. Skin. 


IX. 17 sec. 


. A person’s backbone. 
. Skin of a person. 


X. 20 sec. 


. Throat of an animal. 
. Flesh of an animal. 


» at. 


i 
2. Cloth, white cotton. Cutting 


ae 


He CO 


One 


—_ 


bo 


(Upper D). 


for dress, no sleeves (pointed 
to outline) (lower D). 


. Dead because it’s turning its 


neck (upper D). 
(Middle D). 


. Just the head (de). 
. (dd, upper part central por- 


tion). 


. Standing (side pink). 
. (Center D). 
. Because of color (lower pink). 


. (Center D). 
. Because of color (orange). 


. (Upper gray). 


. Because of color. Cow. No 


head (pink). 


. Lying down (outer orange). 


Chamorro man, aged fifty years. Well-to-do, upper-class family. Edu- 
cated in German school. Has had much contact with Guamanian Cha- 
morros. Speaks German, English, and some Spanish. Has a son in 
college in the United States. No interpreter used for test. 


I. 6 sec. 
Man’s head. 


. Kneeling figures. 
. Man’s face. 


. Another face. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 
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Sleeping. Has hat (dd in shad- 
ing of upper side). 

Monks. Because of shape (up- 
per inner d). 

Has a beard. Living (dd in 
shading of lower side). 

He has a little ear or horn. 
A priest. I see his garment 
(lower side). 








5. 


Card 


Card 


Card 


Card 


Card 


Card 


. Woman’s head with fur 


. Two men’s heads. 


Appendix 


A big bell. Like on a 5. 
church. 


II. 14 sec. 
. Looks like two dogs’ heads. 1. 
. Two more dogs’ heads. 2. 
III. 21 sec. 
- Two human figures. i. 


- Head of a human being 2. 


with spine. 
IV. 29 sec. 


. Bat. i. 


i) 


hood. 


V. 46 sec. 


. Here are two men’s heads 1. 


with beards. 


. And this is girl’s body and _ 2. 


head. 
VI. 54 sec. 


. Fox skin. :. 


. Electric bulb with decora- 2. 


tions. 
VII. 32 sec. 


. Two women’s heads facing 1. 


each other with hair flying 
in the wind. 
VIII. 18 sec. 


. Red figures are pigs want- 1. 


ing to climb up. 


. Two girls’ heads with their 2. 


caps. 
IX. 34 sec. 

Nose, 1. 
mouth, beard. Asleep. 
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III 


The shape (lower center). 


Living. Both furry (side 
black). 
(Lower side black, upside 
down). 


Men. They dance, stepping on 
stones. No arms. 


Beheaded. Red like blood (up- 
per red). 


Keeping quiet. Living. Looks 
like because of shape (W, up- 
side down). 


. Talking. Winter time and all 


wrapped up (lower side D, 
upside down). 


They sleep. Inside looks like 
hair. Russian by type. Like 
from arctic regions (side D). 
Walking. She has sticks in her 
hair (center D). 

The outside. I see the fur 
(lower D). 

Like a black-out bulb (upper 
D). 


That’s all that I can guess 
(Upper two-thirds). 
(Side pink). 


Looking out and upwards 


(lower pink). 


(Green, upside down). 


Rorschach Protocols 


2. Man here going to fall and 
another going to catch him. 
8. Two children sitting. 
Card X. 18 sec. 
1. Scorpions. 


2. Kangaroo. 


8. This blue one looks like a 
sea crab. 

4, This pink one is girls fac- 
ing each other. 

5. These yellows like two men 
lying, resting on hand. 

6. Something like iguana or 
eels. 


2. (Upper orange d’s). 
3. Just the form (lower pink). 


1. Biting with their scissors (top 
gray). 

2. Going to jump. Because of 
form, but color is right, too 
(outer gray-brown). 

. Alive. Color is right (outer 
blue). 

. Looking at each other like not 
friends (upper half of pink). 

. (Inner yellow). 


o a », OC 


. Shape. Right color, too. They 
move (inner green). 


Chamorro woman, aged fifty-four years. Upper-class family. Attended 
church school on Guam. Speaks some Spanish but no English. 


Card I. 8 sec. 
1. This is like an eagle, flying. 
2. A person’s chest and the 
hands raised. 
Card II. 4 sec. 
1. Two dogs. 


2. This is a dog, too. 


Card III. 4 sec. 
1. Two boys carrying some- 
thing. 
Card IV. 21 sec. 
1. Like an animal, but I don’t 
know the name. 
Card V. 1 sec. 
1. A bat. 
Card VI. 24 sec. 
1. Like a little flying animal. 


1. (W). 
2. Alive, but no head (upper cen- 
ter D). 


1. Biting each other. They have 
hair (side black). 

2. Standing (side black; card 
sideways). 


1. Carrying a piece of wood. 
The red does not belong. 


1. An alive animal, standing. A 
furry animal (W). 


1. Shape, flying (W). 


1. Like a dead insect. Dead be- 
cause of its shape (upper D). 
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Card VII. 6 sec. 
1. Two persons. 


Card VIII. 4 sec. 
1. Two rats. 


2. A house. 


IX. 7 sec. 

1. Four stones, 
other. 

2. Tree with flowers growing 

between the stones. 


one on the 


X. 49 sec. 

1. These, two animals trying 
to climb up on. 

2. This lamp. 

3. Worms. 


1. 


bo 


Two men lying on a rock (up- 
per two-thirds). 


. Climbing up the house (side 
D). 


. No windows or doors (two 


upper D’s). 


. Just shape. Not color at all 


(W). 


. The shape. Not the color (cen- 


ter and lower pink, upside 
down). 


. Little rats (top side gray). 


. (Top center gray). 
. Alive, wriggling. Only shape, 


not color, these worms should 
be black (lower green). 


PSYCHOTICS 
Case 2. Chamorro man, aged forty-four years. Tentative diagnosis: 


Paranoid schizophrenia. 


Card I. 21 sec. 
1. Just like clouds. 
Card II. 
Don’t know this. Nothing. 
(58 sec.) 
1. Like a big tree, but not one. 
Two vines around it. 


Card III. 
I never saw such a thing. 
(12 sec.) 
1. But it seems like a cloud 
again that looks like a half- 
moon or sometimes like 


1. 


1. 


a 
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(W). 


Just like two vines growing 
together up from a trunk that 
is not seen (W). 


The dark and also the red. 
Clouds are red sometimes 
(W). 
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worms. But I don’t know 
how these clouds look. 
Card IV. 18 sec. 
Sometimes when walking on 
the farm I want to know the 
time, I look at the sky and 
see many clouds of different 
shapes. But this is not. This is 
black. I can’t say anything. I 
never saw one as black as this. 
Card V. 18 sec. 
I can’t say. It may be that 
there are shapes like this but 
I never saw. 
Card VI. 15 sec. 
1. Like a cow or a cat they 
killed and just the skin. 
Card VII. 
I never saw such a shape. I 
don’t know. 
Card VIII. 5 sec. 
1. Sometimes I see that, not 
the color but the shape, like 
a big tree on the farm. It is 
cut off and the bottom gets 
old and gets holes. This is 
like that. A dead tree. 
Card IX. 
What is thatP (Laughed.) I 
never saw such a thing. I don’t 
know. 
Card X. 12 sec. 
Never saw such figures; I can’t 


Say. 


(Remind you of anything?) No. 


1. No whiskers, no hair. Inside 
the skin (W). 


(Patient whispered in shocked 
tones. Rejected after 50 sec.). 


1. (W). 


(Rejected after 38 sec.). 


In testing the limits, he flatly rejected all suggestions except the ani- 
mals in card VIII, to which he responded, “Looks more like an egg- 
plant that has been made into an animal toy,” and the green worms 
in card X, which he reluctantly admitted might be worms, if the tails 
were not there, but he “never saw worms with such tails.” 
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Case 3. Chamorro man, aged fifty-five years. Tentative diagnosis: Or- 
ganic psychosis with deterioration. 


Card I. 2 sec. 
I don’t know that, missus. 
All monkey people Japanese. 
Japan soldier shoot me. 

Card II. 
No! 


Card III. 2 sec. 
Animal. No good that, no 
good. 
Card IV. 18 sec. 
A devil. Alive. 
Card V. 
No good that, my sister, no 
good. Bat. 
Card VI. 
I don’t know that. 
Card VII. 
Very bad that. 


Card VIII. 
That very bad, very bad (cried 
and pointed to animals). Ani- 
mal. Bad. 

Card IX. 
I don’t know, my sister. Very 
good. 

Card X. 
1. An animal that is holding 

the other animal. 

2. Another animal. 


(Jumped up and tried to run out 
of the room.) 


(Cried) (side D). 


(W). 
(Is it a bat?) Yes (W). 


(Good that?) Good. (Bad?) Very 


bad. 


(Why bad?) Looks like could 
bite somebody (side pink). 


(Looked for a long time at card.) 


(Outer blue and green). 


(Outer green on opposite side). 


Case 4. Carolinian woman of about forty-five years of age. Tentative 
diagnosis: Schizophrenia, deteriorated. 


Card I. 11 sec. 
1. A deer. An animal in a 
mountain. 


1. Two. Just the heads. All else 
is mountain (upper inner d 
and W). 
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Card 


Card 


Card 


Card 


Card 


Card 


Card 


. This must be Guam. 
. Two animals. 

. Like a person. 

. Buttocks 
. Animal’s head. 
. Monkey. 

. Person. 

. Animal. 


. Dreaming. A baby for bap- 


. What is this? What is this? 


. Feet, hands, body. 


. Another two little pigs. 


. Chest and body of a per- 


. Bones of a person or ani- 
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2 


II. 20 sec. 


of the woman 
with blood. 
III. 14 sec. 


IV. 16 sec. 


V. 9 sec. 


ope 


tism. 
VI. 48 sec. 


It belongs to the sea — 
what is this? An animal — 
a carpenter. From up to 
bottom, the buttocks, the 
eye. 

VII. 18 sec. 


VIII. 9 sec. 


son. 
IX. 387 sec. 


mal. 
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. (Pointed to small light spot 
in center). 


. (Whispered to self. Smiled.) 
Cat. Alive. (Echolalia to ques- 
tion) (W). 

. (Whispered to self in neolo- 

gisms.) A protestant, not a 

Catholic (upper center d). 

(W). 


. No bird. Monkey, two, alive 
(top, side black). 


. Alive. Stands up and opens his 
feet (W). 


. (Location vague). 

. Looks like a deer but much 
bigger (W). 

. I see the child’s feet (upper 
d). 


. (Patient spoke in a whisper 
and stroked the card contin- 
uously) (W). 


. Animal. A pig, one, it is dead. 
No head (W). 

. Alive, standing (frowned) 
(side pink). 

. Animal, two. Intestines, the 
two buttocks put together. 
Dead (W). 


. One. Dead. Blood (W). 
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Card X. 13 sec. 
1. (Frowned.) This is the 
head, this the neck, this the 
veins with the blood. 


1. Woman because here (pointed 
to lower green). Dead. Like 
the stretched-out person 


pinned up (W). 


The patient occasionally used German words in giving her responses. 


Case 5. Chamorro woman, aged fifty-two years. Tentative diagnosis: 


Involutional psychosis. 


Card I. 9 sec. 
1. Fish. Big fish that lives in 
the bottom of the water. 
Card II. 19 sec. 
1. Two dogs. 


Card III. 7 sec. 
1. Two animals. 


Card IV. 11 sec. 
1. Animal. Four feet and a 
head. 
Card V. 10 sec. 
1. Butterfly. 


Card VI. 7 sec. 
1. Like a moth. Like a whole 
animal cut in half and spread 
out. 

Card VII. 10 sec. 
1. A person standing on a 
stone. 


Card VIII. 12 sec. 
1. Two cats. They have hair. 


1. Dead. No head (W). 


1. Dead. Like a picture of dead 
dogs. Just looks dead (side 
black). 


1. Dead. Don’t know what ani- 


mals (side black). 


1. It has hair. Dead (W). 


1. Shape, not color. Like a flying 
butterfly (W). 


1. It has hair (W). 


1. Like head of dead person cut 


off. The rest is stone. Because 
of the shape (W). 


1. Dead. Three feet standing on 


something but last one not 


(side pink). 
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2. Clouds. 2. Shape and color (pink and 
orange). 
3. This is blue, this is green, 
this is red. 
Card IX. 25 sec. 


1. Four eggs. 1. (Pink). 
2. The whole thing like an 2. Like a chicken but not a 
animal that they opened chicken (W). 
and found the eggs. 
8. Eyes. 3. Not of the animal. A person’s 
eyes looking out (central eye- 
like d). 


4. Like horns of the animal. 4, No hair because the animal is 


open (upper d). 
Card X. 35 sec. pen (upp ) 


1. Worms. 1. Dead. Shape (outer orange). 

2. Dog. 2. Stands up but is dead (inner 
yellow). 

3. Bird. 3. Alive. Starts to fly (outer gray- 
brown). 

4. Worms. 4. Color and _ shape (lower 
green). 

5. Tree trunk. 5. Form only (outer blue). 

6. A bug. 6. Green. It has a little horn. It 
stands on the tree (outer 
green). 

7. Animal’s face. 7. Dead (upper gray). 


Case 6. Chamorro man, aged twenty-three years. Tentative diagnosis: 
Psychosis with epilepsy in a feeble-minded individual. 
Card I. 26 sec. 
1. Like a bird. 1. Flying. Shape (W). 
Card II. 15 sec. 
1. Insides of a person. Heart 1. Because of shape. One per- 
and intestines. son, one heart. Blood (W; 
heart center S). 
Card III. 25 sec. 
1, Like a horse, but not very 1. Two. Dead (entire side 
good. black). 
2. Blood of the horse. 2. (All red D’s). 
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Card IV. 15 sec. 
1. Ribs of a person. 


Card V. 8 sec. 
1. Like a bat. 


Card VI. 10 sec. 
1. Insides of a person, the 
liver. 
Card VII. 12 sec. 
1. Lower part of a person. 
Muscles and legs. 
Card VIII. 16 sec. 
1. Insides of a person. Lungs, 
ribs, veins, and other parts. 


Card IX. 14 sec. 

1. Outside of a person. Lower 
part of body and legs. Part 
of the man’s skin is off, 
that’s why it is off. 

Card X. 28 sec. 

1. Lungs and ribs, inside of 
the body, cut open and 
spread out. All kinds of in- 
testines. 

2. A cow’s face. 


1 


. Bones. Just bones, no head 
(W). 
. The head is almost like a 


devil’s head. Flying. Color and 
shape (W). 


. Lungs, liver, and heart (W). 
. Aman. No skin (W). 


. Man. Shape, not right color, 
should be red (W, upside 


down). 


. Alive, no dress. A man. (Em- 
phatically): No color, but 
shape (W). 


. Just the shape (W, upside 
down). 


. Alive upside 


down). 


(upper gray, 


Case 7. Chamorro woman, aged forty-seven years. Diagnosis: Epileptic 
deterioration. (Italicized words were given in German. ) 


Card I. 2 sec. 
1. Bird or bat. 


Card II. 7 sec. 
1. Black, red, white. 
2. Two animals, dead. 
White, white. Yellow, yel- 
low. Blue. 


1 
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. School children want to know 
what this is and I say it is a 
bird. Black. Flying (W). 


. The animals have first legs, 
then heads (side black). 


Rorschach 


Card III. 5 sec. 
1. Bird — birds. 


Card IV. 14 sec. 
1. Animal. Eye, ear, belly. 


Card V. 5 sec. 
1. A butterfly. It flies, they 


Card VL 14 sec. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten. Noth- 
ing. Just like a piece of some- 
thing. 

Card VII. 11 sec. 

1. Stone. Two pieces of stone. 
Card VIII. 7 sec. 
1. Flowers, 
pretty. 

2. Crickets. 
3. This is blue, this is high. 
Card IX. 
(Looked out of window and 
said, “It rains.” ) 
(34 sec.) 
1. Yellow. 
2. Blue. 
8. Red. 
4. A branch. 
Card X. 2 sec. 
Little — what does it mean? 
(Became confused.) I will see, 
do you see? (Talked disjoint- 
edly in Chamorro, pointing to 
different parts of the card.) 
(2 min., 11 sec.) 
1. Flowers, new flowers. 
2. Crab. 


flowers. 


Very 
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1. Two birds — have heads, feet, 
no wings. Perhaps the birds 
will pay attention. They will 
eat. To stand, to fly. They 
stand (usual “figures”). 

1. A bear. Here the eye. Hard to 
say if alive. It does not look 
alive (W). 


1. (W). 


(Pointing to small spots inside 


gray). 
1. (W). 


1. (Lower pink and orange). 
2. It walks (side pink). 


4. No leaves (center gray). 


1. (Outer green, yellow, orange). 
2. (Outer blue). 
1 
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3. Little animals, little animals 3. They look, they eat. Happy 
I would like to tell a story. (upper gray). 
Sometimes I have said that. 
I will talk, I will write! 
(laughed). 


It was interesting that, in spite of the vague form and free use of 
crude color found in many of the Rorschach responses of our sample 
of normal individuals, we found color-naming only in abnormal cases. 
With the exception of the woman with an involutional psychosis, all 
who used color-naming had been classified, independently of the 
Rorschach findings, as organic cases. 


Chamorro woman, aged twenty years. Under arrest for attempted in- 
fanticide. Diagnosis: Reactive depression. 


Card I. 5 min., 10 sec. 
Don't know. 
1. A person’s feet. The whole 1. Dead (center D). 
person. 


Card II. 5 min., 10 sec. 
1. A person. 1. Two. Sitting, two men (cut- 


off W). 


Card III. 5 min., 26 sec. 


1. Persons. 1. Two women, because of the 


legs. Dead. Quiet (side D). 


Card IV. 2 min., 39 sec. 
1. A person’s body. 1. Dead. No head, no arms. Feet. 


From up to down, not just ab- 
domen (cut-off W). 


Card V. 1 min., 57 sec. 


1. Like a butterfly. 1. Alive and flying (W). 
Card VI. 1 min., 24 sec. 
1. Skeleton of a person. 1. Just the bones. All the card, 


all is bone. Like a backbone. 
No head (W). 
Card VII. 3 min., 10 sec. 
1. Like a monkey. 1. Two, alive, quiet (upper 
third). 
Card VIII. 35 sec. 
1. Like a flower tree, 
2. Animal this. 


. Red flower (W). 
. Cat, standing (side pink). 


DS pom 
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Card IX. 2 min., 56 sec. 
1. Insides of the belly. 1. Whole card. A woman. For 
the shape, no color. (Wh 
woman?) I just imagine (W). 

Card X. 3 min., 24 sec. 


1. Like some bug. 1. Two. Alive, walking (upper 
gray). 
2. Some vines of a tree. 2. Shape, not color. Like a tree 


and some vines around it 
(outer blue). 
. Because of color (side yel- 
low). 


co 


3. A flower. 


Carolinian man, aged sixty-seven years. In jail for incest. Tentative 
diagnosis: Arteriosclerotic deterioration. 


Card I. 17 sec. 


1. Wings of a bat. 1, Just the wings (upper side D). 
Card II. 9 sec. 

1. A heart. 1. (Center S). 

2. A red spot. 2. (Upper red). 
Card III. 20 sec. 

1. A person. Two persons. 1. Alive, bending down (W). 


2. Red color. 
Card IV. 30 sec. 
1. Insides of a person. 1. Half of a dead person (W). 
Card V. 38 sec. 
Black color. I can’t see the 
shape much. 
Card VI. 40 sec. 
1. Just a dark spot. Looks like 1. An animal cut open (W). 
some kind of an animal, 
but I can’t see well. 
Card VII. 30 sec. 
1. Smoke. 1. Going up into the air (W). 
Card VIII. 27 sec. 
1. Like two pigs. 
2. Like rocks. 


. Alive, climbing. 

. Because of color, I think 
(lower pink). 
8. Color of the sea. 3. (Center blue). 

Card IX. 26 sec. 
1. Like clouds in the heaven. 1. (Green). 
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2. Fire. 2. Bright flames going up 
(orange). 
Card X. 30 sec. 
Yellow color. I just see some 
colors, can’t see shape. 
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acculturation, see customs and 
values 

adaptability, 293, 312, 318 

adolescence, 65, 75, 78. See also 
puberty 

adoption, 31, 71, 73-74, 86 

adult sample for tests, see test sam- 
ples 

affectivity, 196, 225, 292-293, 300- 
301 

Agana, 8, 21, 22 

age groups of test subjects, see test 
samples 

aged, care of the, 67 

aggression, 233, 264, 298-304. See 
also hostility; irritability 

agriculture, 24, 26, 35-37, 52, 54, 
57 

alcoholic beverages, 24, 35-36 

Alorese: test performances, 134; 
psychoses among, 232-233; table, 
134. See also cross-cultural inves- 
tigations 

ambition, 59, 71, 138, 140, 293, 296 

Amok, 233-235, 266 

amusements, 13-14, 39-40, 43, 46, 
55, 63-64, 301 

ancestor cults, 9, 17-18, 19, 26, 31, 
41, 67-68 

anemia, 112, 114; table, 328 

Angaur, 33 

anites, 17, 38, 40-41, 67. See also 
ancestor cults; mythological fig: 
ures 

anxiety, 60, 105, 118, 123, 193-203, 
267, 292, 293, 296, 312, 319 

arteriosclerosis, 269 

Arthur, Mary Grace, 120, 131 


Arthur Point Performance Scale, 
119-135, 138, 139, 140, 141, 291; 
Carolinian performance on, 127- 
128; Chamorro performance on, 
125-127; comparison of Chamorro 
and Carolinian findings, 128-130; 
findings, 124-135, 329-336; In- 
telligence Quotients, 124-129, 
138-140, 284-286; Knox Cube 
Test, 119, 126-128, 130, 132, 285; 
Porteus Maze, Arthur Revision of, 
120; Seguin Form Board, 119, 
126, 127, 130, 132; standard de- 
viation, 134; Stencil Design, 119, 
128, 126, 127, 129, 181, 182; 
tables, 329, 330, 331, 332, 333, 
334, 335 

artisans, 10, 38 

arts, decorative, 31 

Aslito, 82 

assaultive behavior, see aggression 

asthma, 80, 112, 115, 117; table, 328 

athlete’s foot, 114 

attention, 119, 128 

Augustinians, 6 


babies: attitude toward, 19-20, 61- 
62, 63, 75-76, 289; care of, 62- 
63, 76-77; illegitimate, attitude 
toward, 65-66. See also children 

bachelors, 16. See also uritaos 

banyan trees, see mythological fig- 
ures 

barter, see trade 

bed-wetting, 63 

Bender Gestalt Test: use of, 82; ex- 
planation of, 136-137; analysis of 
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Saipanese tests by Dr. Bender, 
138-142; findings, 125, 232, 273, 
284, 285, 292 

Bender, Lauretta, 186, 138, 140, 
141, 142, 285. See also Bender 
Gestalt Test 

Benedict, Ruth, 230 

betel nuts, 24, 40 

blood pressure, 111; table, 111 

boats and boatbuilding, 6, 13, 24, 
28-29, 72-73 

bodily preoccupations, 118, 300 

bombardment, see invasion 

bronchitis, 112, 113, 117 

brother, position of, 77 

bullcarts, 54 

burial, see death 

business enterprise, see occupations; 
trade 


canoes, see boats 

Capuchins, 34, 53 

Caroline Islands, 2, 4, 12, 23, 26-28, 
33, 69 

Carolinians (Kanakas): history and 
culture, 4, 26-32, 69-80; de- 
scribed, 5, 30-32, 41-42, Chapter 
10 passim. See also comparison of 
Chamorros and Carolinians; Sai- 
panese F ishing Company; tests 

case histories, 240-261; discussion 
and diagnosis of, 261-271 

catatonic reactions, 233, 264, 266, 
267 

Catholicism, 
Church 

census, see population 

cervical adenitis, 115 

Chalan Kanoa, 51, 52, 54, 55, 75, 95, 
07, 98, 107, 121 

Chamisso, Adelbert von, 11, 20, 24, 
28, 29 

Chamorris, 18, 19. See also nobility 

Chamorros: history and culture, 4, 
5-26, 30, 32, 33; described, 5, 12, 
13, 23-26, 86-48, 57-69, 92, 
Chapter 10 passim; ethnic mix- 


see Roman Catholic 


tures, 5, 23. See also comparison 
of Chamorros and Carolinians; 
tests 

Chamorro Trade Store, 103 

character neurosis, 289 

chiefs, 14-15, 30, 52, 71. See also 
nobility; social organization 

childbirth, customs regarding, 62, 
75-76 

children: adoption of, 31, 71, 73- 
74; attitude toward, 19-20, 71; 
care of, 62-63, 73, 76, 106; and 
the Church, 21, 22, 61, 78; as 
heirs, 74; illegitimate, 61; mortal- 
ity of, 113; orphans, 61; punish- 
ment of, 64-65, 77, 803; 
psychological patterns of, Chap- 
ter 10 passim; sibling relation- 
ships, 63, 76, 77-78, 289-290, 
302; social relationships, 65-66; 
work and play, 63-64, 65, 77-78, 
301. See also delinquency; parent- 
child relationships; physical exam- 
inations; Rorschach interpreta- 
tions; test samples 

Chinese, attitude toward, 299 

Choco, 20 

chorea, 269, 273 

Christianity, see Roman Catholic 
Church 

Civil Administration Unit Report, 98 

Civil Affairs Handbook, 97 

clan systems, 14, 25, 30, 31, 32, 70 

classes, social, see social organization 

cleanliness, 36-37, 56, 62, 73, 107 

climate, 3-4, 308 

clothing, 10, 13, 29, 31, 40, 41, 58, 
71, 73, 324 

cockfighting, 37, 38 

commerce, see trade 

comparison of Chamorros and Caro- 
linians, 4-5, 29-30, 32, 41-42, 
56-57, 69-70, 71-72, 73-77, 80, 
124, Chapter 10 passim. See also 
Arthur Point Performance Scale; 
Rorschach interpretations 

competition, 71, 312 

compliance, 295, 309 
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concept formation, 120 

concubines, 16 

conflicts, 19, 312, 315, 319 

conformity, 138, 139, 292, 295 

confusion, 142, 232, 233, 292, 293, 
296 

conjunctivitis, 113, 116, 117; table, 
328 

constipation, 63 

conversion, seé missionaries; Roman 
Catholic Church 

convulsive disorder, 266. See also 
epileps 

copra, 29, 33, 38, 45, 103 

Corte, Felipe de la, 22, 24 

“crab foot,” 115 

creativity, 174-175, 293 

cross-cultural investigations, 130- 
135; validity of, discussed, 143- 
146, 293; tables, 133, 134, 336. 
See also Alorese; Hawaiians; In- 
dians; Negroes; whites, American; 
psychoses, in primitive societies 

culture, influence on mental health, 
229-235, 289-290. See also Caro- 
linians; Chamorros; social organi- 
zation 

customs and values: adoption of 
Western, 9-10, 12, 24-26, 32, 
205-206; attitude toward demo- 
cratic, 53, 58-60; conflicts between 
old and new, 19-20, 23, 32, 46, 
70, 71-72, 289-290, Chapter 10 
passim 


dancing, 32, 39, 43, 79 

death: attitude toward, 199; burial 
and mourning customs, 19, 66, 79; 
of children, 20, 21, 113; concept 
of, 17-18 

defense mechanisms, 203, 226-228, 
292, 295-307 

deformities, 115; table, 328 

delinquency, 276-283 

dementia praecox, 233 

Demerath, N. J., 233 

depression, 265, 271-272, 280-283 

dermatophytosis, 114 


Devereux, G., 231, 232 

diagnosis of case histories, 261-271 

diarrhea, 63 

diet, 10, 12, 31, 46-47, 51, 72, 98- 
105, 106-107 

discipline, 64-65, 77, 299 

diseases, introduction of, 11, 92-94. 
See also individual diseases by 
name 

disorientation, 142, 231, 232 

dispensaries, 95, 97 

divorce, see marriage 

DuBois, Cora, 183-134, 232-233 

dysentery, amoebic, 97 


echolalia, 234 

echopraxia, 234 

economy: attitude toward modern, 
88, 39, 59-60, 319-320; coconut, 
3; money, 26, 33-34; subsistence, 
26, 32, 33, 38, 45 

education: under Spanish, 24; under 
Germans, 34, 35, 43; under Jap- 
anese, 46, 96; under United States, 
51, 77, 94, 96, 316-318. See also 
missionaries; Roman Catholic 
Church; schools 

electricity, 55 

Embree, John F., 49-50 

engagement, see marriage 

environment, influence of, 69, 229- 
235, 304-305, 308, 309-313 

epidemics, 20, 93-94 

epilepsy, 115, 233, 254-258, 266, 
267, 272-273 

equipment, domestic, 37-38, 51, 56, 
73 


exogamy, 16, 32 
explorers, 5, 6, 27 
eye examinations, 116-117 


family organization: Chamorro, bio- 
logical and extended, 25, 61, 289- 
290; Carolinian, biological and 
extended, 32, 70-71, 73-74, 289~- 
290. See also clan systems; matri- 
lineal organization; _ patrilineal 
organization 
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father, position of, 25, 64, 73. See 
also men; parent-child relation- 
ships 

Filipinos, see Philippines 

fishing, 13, 26, 33, 45, 52, 105 

food, see diet 

food supply, 13, 51, 99-105, 117-118 

Freud, Anna, 201 

Fritz, Georg, 29, 30, 35-43, 99-101 

frustration, 293, 298, 310 


Gallahue, Edward E., 103 

gambling, 39-40 

games, see amusements 

Garapan, 28, 30, 36, 46, 94, 95, 97 

German period of administration, 23, 
83-44; influence of, 33-34, 42-44, 
94, 99, 102, 321 

Gestalt psychology, 136-137 

Gestalt Test, see Bender Gestalt Test 

glandular imbalance, 276 

godparents, 60, 62 

Goldfarb, William, 193 

Goldstein, Kurt, 199 

government, Saipanese officials in: 
under Spanish, 9-10, 25, 34-35; 
under Germans, 34-35; under 
Japanese, 48, 49; under United 
States, 52, 54, 90, 313 

grandparents, position of, 61, 65 

Guam, 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 21, 
23, 24, 28, 32-33, 34, 47, 314 

guilt feelings, 20, 21, 265, 303 


Hallowell, A. I., 150n. 

hallucinations, 234, 264, 266 

Havighurst, R. J., 131, 132, 336n. 

Hawaiians, 133. See also cross- 
cultural investigations 

health, 92-118; attitude toward, 68- 
69, 92-93; under Germans, 35; 
under Japanese, 45, 46-47; under 
United States, 308-309; tables, 
109, 110, 111, 112, 114, $28. See 
also diseases; hospitals; illness; 
medicine 

Healy Picture Completion Test, 119 

heart murmurs, 114; table, 328 


heaven, see paradise 

hebephrenia, 250-253, 264 

height, 109, 110; tables, 109, 110 

hell, concept of, 18 

Hilkevitch, R. R., 131, 1382, 336n. 

homosexuality, 274-276 

hookworm, 97 

Hornbostel, H. G., 68, 314 

hospitals, 35, 62, 94, 95, 97 

hostility, 293, 295, 298-299, 301, 
802, 304 

houses, 10, 13, 36, 37, 51, 55-56, 73, 
106 

Hurao, 92-93, 94 

husband, see father; marriage; men 

hysteria, 234, 286, 287, 288 


ideas of reference, 265, 266 

illegitimacy, 65-66 

illness, attitude toward, 31, 67-68, 
80, 92. See also psychoses, atti- 
tude toward 

imagination, 174-175 

impetigo, 106, 114; table, 328 

incest, 40, 276-277, 280, 281 

Indians, American, 130, 131-132, 
146, 150n, 190-191; table, 336. 
See also cross-cultural investiga- 
tions 

infections, 106, 114, 117, 264, 291; 
table, 328 

infidelity, see marriage 

inheritance, 15, 74 

inoculations, tetanus and typhoid, 95 

insanity, attitude toward, 80, 236- 
240 

“insular” blocking, 297 

Intelligence Quotients, see Arthur 
Point Performance Scale 

intelligence tests, see Arthur Point 
Performance Scale; Porteus Maze 
Test 

intermarriage: among natives, 4, 14, 
70; with British and American 
whalers, 23; with Germans, 42; 
with Japanese, 44, 49; with Span- 
ish and Filipinos, 23 
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interpreters, use of, 89, 109, 122, 
148-149 

intestinal parasites, 96, 97, 98, 111- 
PLZ, cay 

intestinal symptoms, 93 

invasion of Saipan (1944), effect of, 
50-51, 102-103, 115, 183, 185, 
199-202, 289, 321 

involutional psychosis, 253-254, 265 

irritability, 63, 78, 301-303 


Japanese period of administration, 
1, 2, 4, 44-51, 94, 97; aims of, 
47-48; attitude toward, 48-50, 
810; influence of, 12, 32, 46-47, 
49, 311, 321. See also trade 

jealousy, 266. See also children, sib- 
ling relationships 

Jesuits, 7, 11, 27, 46 

jewelry, 40 

jokes, 14 


kakanas, 41. See also ancestor cults 
Kanakas, 69-70. See also Carolinians 
Klineberg, Otto, 130-132, 336n. 
Klopfer, Bruno, 187, 193, 220-221 
Kotzebue, Otto von, 11, 20 
Kraepelin, Emil, 233 


labor: under Spanish, 29; under 
Germans, 33, 34, 39; under Jap- 
anese, 45; under United States, 52, 
59 

land ownership: native customs re- 
garding, 14-15, 30, 74; under 
Spanish, 26, 29, 32; under Ger- 
mans, 35, 36, 37; under Japanese, 
45; under United States, 52-53, 
57-58; case describing, 297-298 

language: Carolinian, 27, 30; Cha- 
morro, 12; English, 53, 148; Ger- 
man, 34, 43; Japanese, 46; Span- 
ish, 24 

Lattah, 234-235 

League of Nations, 46, 47, 298 

Legaspi, Miguel Lépez de, 6, 7 

legends, see myths and legends 


Le Gobien, Charles, 7, 11, 12, 13, 
15, 20, 41, 42, 92, 93 

leprosy, 94, 97, 98 

letters from two Chamorros, 340-346 

livestock, 24, 57, 99, 100, 102, 103 

Loftus, Thomas A., 183 

longevity, 12, 92 


macanas, 17-19, 41. See also ancestor 
cults 

Magellan, Ferdinand, 5-6, 27 

magic, 26, 31, 69, 77 

Malays, 233-235 

malnutrition, see diet; nutrition 

“Maloe” feelings, 235. See also 
Malays 

Maloney, J. C., 107 

manic-depressive reactions, 231, 233 

Maria Anna, Queen, 9 

Mariana Islands: early inhabitants of, 
4, 11, 12-24; geography and cli- 
mate, 2, 4; under Spanish, 2, 5-7, 
8, 9, 11, 22-25, 28-29, 32-33; 
under Germans, 33-35, 42-44; 
under Japanese, 44-45, 47-48; un- 
der United States, 1, 33. See also 
Saipan 

marriage: Church rules regarding, 
19; customs, 16, 30-31, 66, 75; 
divorce, 66-67; engagement, 66; 
infidelity, 15, 67, 302-303. See 
also intermarriage 

Marshall Islands, 2 

masturbation, 40, 64, 77 

matrilineal organization, 14, 15, 25, 
80, 32 

maturation: physical, 115-116; psy- 
chological, 138-139, 141, 292, 
293; table, 141 

Mead, Margaret, 232 

meals, see diet 

measles, 94 

medical practitioner, 54, 96, 98 

medicine: attitude toward, 69, 75- 
76, 79-80, 95, 96-97; introduction 
of modern, 54, 69, 94-96, 97; 
native, 26, 31, 68-69, 79-80, 92 

Medina, Father, 9, 20 
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memory span, 119 

men, position of, 15, 22, 25, 30, 58- 
59, 66, 73, 74 

menstruation, 67, 75, 78, 115 

mental age, 134; tables, 331, 332, 
334, 335 

mental deficiency, 267, 283-286 

mental health, influence of culture 
on, 289-290, 316-318 

Mexico, 7, 23 

Micronesians, 4, 5, 12, 32 

migrations, 23, 26-27, 28, 29, 33 

Military Government, see United 
States 

missionaries: attitude toward, 92-93; 
background of Spanish, 25; and 
Carolinians, 27, 32; and Chamor- 
ros, 8-9, 10, 11, 14, 17-22, 24; 
early, 6, 7-8; German evaluation 
of, 43; influence of, 309, 323, 324— 
325; under Germans, 34; under 
Japanese, 45—46, 47; under United 
States, 53. See also education; re- 
ligion; Roman Catholic Church; 
Sanvitores; warfare 

modesty, 22, 72 

money, 15, 26, 33, 38-39, 57, 59, 60. 
See also economy 

monogamy, 16, 31 

mosquitoes, 106 

motor disorder, 188 

music, 32, 39 

mythological figures: banyan trees, 
67; birahs (bihus), 68; Chaifi, 18; 
duhendes, 68; mermaids, 68; na- 
ture spirits, 17, 31, 40-41. See 
also ancestor cults; anites; ka- 
kanas; macanas; taotaomona 

myths and legends, 12-13, 67-68 

myxedema, 115 


names, use of, 32, 73-74, 86 

Namonuito, 29, 30 

naso-pharyngitis, table, 328 

nature spirits, see mythological fig- 
ures 

navigation, see boats 

Negroes: attitude toward, 299; test 


performance of, 130, 131, 132; 
table, 336. See also cross-cultural 
investigations 

neologisms, 264 

neurological disease, 269, 273. See 
also epilepsy 

nobility: Chamorro, 12, 14, 15, 18; 
Carolinian, 30 

nose bleeds, 115 

nursing, 62, 76 

nutrition, 99, 105, 112-113, 117, 291; 
tables, 112, 328. See also diet 


obsessive-compulsive neurosis, 288 

occupations: Chamorros, 55, 57, 59, 
63; Carolinians, 72-78, 78 

organic psychosis, 246-250, 267 

orphans, see children 


Pagan, 29, 85, 87 

paradise, concept of, 18 

paralysis, 235, 267, 296 

paranoid reactions, 244-246, 262, 
266, 297-298 

parasites, see intestinal parasites 

parent-child relationships, 16, 22, 
61-66, 77, 107-108, 289-290, 299. 
See also children 

patrilineal organization, 25, 32 

perceptual organization, 143 

Philippines and Filipinos, 12, 23, 24, 
40, 299 

phosphate mining, 33 

physical examinations, 82, 107-118, 
291 

physique, 5, 12, 92, 291-292 

Pintner-Paterson tests, 130, 
table, 336 

pirates, British, 6 

Pisaras Islands, 30n. 

plagues, 93 

play, see amusements; children 

poetry, 14 

poliomyelitis, 94 

population: pre-Spanish, 11; under 
Spanish, 10, 11, 20-21, 22; under 
Germans, 29, 35, 36, 100; under 


131; 
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Japanese, 44, 45; under United 
States, 81 

Porteus, S. D., 126, 132, 133. See 
also Porteus Maze Test 

Porteus Maze Test, 98, 119-121, 138, 
288, 291-292; Arthur Revision of, 
120; findings, 124-135; standard 
deviation, 134; Test Quotients, 
124, 126, 127, 129n., 133, 140, 
273, 284, 285, 288; tables, 133, 
134, 329, 330, 332, 333, 335 

Pott’s disease, 115 

prehistoric cultures, see Carolinians; 
Chamorros; Marianas 

prejudice, 299, 302 

priests, see Augustinians; Capuchins; 
Jesuits; missionaries; Roman Cath- 
olic Church 

primitive trends, 139-142 

property, 26, 30, 32, 57, 74 

prophets, see macanas 

psychiatric survey, 229-290; aims of, 
286; case histories, 240-261; di- 
agnoses, 261-271 

psychomotor reactions, 293 

psychomotor test, 119 

psychoneuroses, 286-290 

psychoses, 236-272; attitude toward, 
236-240; criteria of, 229-232; cul- 
tural influences on, 289-290; in 
primitive societies, discussion of, 
229-235. See also case histories; 
individual psychoses by name 

puberty, 16, 115-116 

pyorrhea, 113 


Quipuha, 19 
Quiroga, José, 9, 10 


rainfall, 4 

reactive depression, 280-283 

recreation, seé amusements 

regressive tendencies, 139, 141 

religion: pre-Christian Carolinian, 
31, 79; pre-Christian Chamorro, 
16-18, 19, 26, 32, 40-41; Christian, 
see missionaries, Roman Catholic 
Church. See also ancestor cults 


respiratory symptoms, 93 

Rocha, Diego da, 27 

Roman Catholic Church: and Caro- 
linians, 27, 72, 75, 78-79; and 
Chamorros, 7-9, 60-61; baptism, 
8, 9, 18-19, 20; communion, 22, 
61; conversion, 16, 18, 20, 21-22; 
influence of, 7, 8-10, 11-12, 19, 
21-22, 24-26, 40, 65, 315, 320- 
321; marriage, 19, 66; mass, 6, 22, 
47, 60, 106; religious societies, 61; 
suppression of by Japanese, 45-46, 
47, 49; under United States, 51, 
58, 58, 59, 60-61. See also educa- 
tion; missionaries 

Rorschach Test: of children, 143- 
203; of adults, 204-228; content, 
180-189, 216-221, tables, 181, 182, 
186-187, 188, 216, 217, 218-219, 
220; cross-cultural application, 
143-145; findings, summary of, 
189-191, 221-223, 292, tables, 
337, 338, 339; group personality, 
145-146; inquiry, 150; interpreta- 
tion, 191-203, 223-228; location 
categories, 155-160, 207-209, ta- 
bles, 156, 157, 158, 207; proto- 
cols, 347-364; qualitative aspects, 
172-174, 213-214; reaction time, 
154-155, 207, table, 155; rejec- 
tions, 152-154, 206, tables, 153, 
154; results, 278, 284, 285, 315; 
shock, 155, 207; sample, see test 
samples 

responses: achromatic color, 

170-171, 215; animal, 182, 217, 
tables, 182, 217; color, 165-170, 
211-212, tables, 167, 169, 211, 
212; comparison of movement and 
shading, 177-179, 214, tables, 178, 
179, 215; dysphoric, 184-187, 
199-201, 217-219, tables, 186-187, 
218-219; experience type, 175- 
177, 214-215, tables, 176, 177, 
214, 215; form, 171-174, 213-214, 
tables, 172, 174; minus, 172-174, 
213-214, tables, 173, 213; move- 
ment, 160-165, 173-179, 209-211, 
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214, 215, tables, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 165, 166, 210; number of, 
150-152, 206, tables, 151, 152, 
206; popular, 187-189, 220-221, 
tables, 188, 220; shading, 170- 
171, 177-179, 212-218, 215, table, 
171; texture, 170-171, 215; vista, 
170-171, 212; W:M ratio, 174— 
175, 214, tables, 175, 214 

Rota, 2, 8, 10 

roundworm, 97 


Saipan: arrival of Carolinians on, 
26-30, 32; early Chamorros on, 
4, 23-26; climate, 3-4; geography, 
2-8; plants and animals of, 100- 
101, 103; under Spanish, 6, 8, 
9, 10, 20; under Germans, 23, 33— 
44, 94, 96; under Japanese, 44— 
50, 94; invasion of, 50-51, 102- 
103; under United States, 51-53, 
54-60, 72-73, 81, 95-96. See also 
Mariana Islands; towns and vil- 
lages 

Saipan Fishing Company, 52, 70-71, 
103, 104, 105 

Samoans, 232 

sample, see test samples 

sanitation, 86-87, 55, 94, 96, 106 

Sanvitores, Father Diego Luis de, 
7-9, 10, 11, 12, 16, 18, 19, 21, 22, 
27, 323, 324 

scabies, 114 

Schilder, Paul, 142 

schizophrenia, 138, 139, 193, 229, 
231, 232, 233, 240-246, 250-253, 
258-260, 263, 264, 265, 266, 268 

schools: Church, 24, 46, 316; Ger- 
man, 34, 316; Japanese, 46, 316; 
American, 125; medical, 96. See 
also education 

self-directed aggression, 299 

self-esteem, 12, 21, 38, 293, 321 

sex differences, 125-129, 133-134, 
150-159, 161-179, 181-189; ta- 
bles, 328, 330-335, 337-339 

sexual perversions, 274-276 

sexual practices: Carolinian, 30-31, 


75, 77; Chamorro, 16, 32, 40, 64, 
65, 303 

siblings, see children, sibling rela- 
tionships 

skin diseases, 106, 113, 117 

sleeping habits, 106 

smallpox, 94-95 

social organization: Carolinian, 30, 
82, 41-42, 52, 71-73, 76; Cha- 
morro, 14-15, 16, 24-26, 32, 34, 
41-42, 52, 59, 61. See also matri- 
lineal organization; patrilineal or- 
ganization 

sorcery, see magic 

Spanish period of administration: 
discovery and conquest, 5-7, 9- 
12; missionary period, 7-26, 32; 
loss of islands, 23, 32-33; and 
Carolinians, 27-29; influence on 
Saipanese, 41—42, 65, 94, 320-321, 
323, 324 

Spanish-American War, 23, 33 

Spoehr, Alexander, 30n. 

sports, see amusements 

strabismus, 328 

stuttering, 287 

sugar plantations, 45 

suicide, 21, 269, 271-272 

supernatural, see ancestor 
mythological figures 

superstition, 9, 67-68 

Susupe, 95 

swimming, 13, 41, 72 

symptoms, psychotic, see psychiatric 
survey, diagnoses 


syphilis, 97 


cults; 


taboos, 15, 30, 31, 32, 75 

Tanapag, 29, 30n., 36, 54 

tantrums, 63 

taotaomona, 67-68. See also ancestor 
cults; mythological figures 

Tapotchau, Mount, 2 

tattooing, 31 

taxes, 34, 39 

teachers, 316-318 

teeth, table, 328 
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Test Quotients, see Porteus Maze 
Test 

test samples, selection of, 81-84, 121- 
122, 145-146, 149; Carolinian 
children, 86-89, 122; Chamorro 
children, 82, 84—86, 122; Cha- 
morro adults, 89-91, 204-206 

tests: attitude toward, 123-124, 147; 
choice of, 119; environmental con- 
ditions of, 121, 122-124, 146-148; 
integration of findings, 291-293. 
See also Arthur Point Performance 
Scale; Bender Gestalt Test; Por- 
teus Maze Test; Rorschach Test 

thinking: abstract, 126, 128, 293; 
concrete, 120; logical, 120, 126, 
128; “practical,” 128, 293 

Thompson, Laura, 14, 68 

tic, facial, 288 

Tinian, 2, 8, 10, 29 

tobacco, 24, 36, 38, 40 

toilet training, 62-63, 76-77 

tonsils, 114, 233; table, 328 

towns and villages, 28, 29-30, 36, 
54-57; Japanese, 46. See also Cha- 
lan Kanoa; Garapan; Tanapag 

toys, see amusements 

trachoma, 97, 116 

trade: among natives, 27-28, 38, 55, 
104; with Spanish, 25, 26; with 
Germans, 34; with Japanese, 33, 
88, 44, 45; with United States, 52, 
53, 55, 104, 319-320 

transportation, see boats; bullcarts 

Truk, 23, 30 

tuberculosis, 96, 97, 98, 111-112, 
115, 117 

typhoons, 4, 10 


United Nations, 1 

United States administration: history 
of, 1, 2, 10, 28, 29, 38, 50, 60; 
relationship with Saipanese, 4, 50- 
58, 54-80, 94, 95, 96, 102, 294 
307; responsibilities of, 312-325 


United States Commercial Company, 
73, 103 

urination, 67 

uritaos, 16, 19, 22 

Useem, John, 32 


vaccination, 94, 95 

values, see customs and values 

Van Loon, F. H. G., 233, 234-235, 
267 

villages, see towns and villages 

virginity, 16 

vision, 115; table, 328 

vitamin deficiencies, 98, 113-114; 
tables, 114, 328 


wages, 78 

war neurosis, 289 

warfare, native: interclan, 14; with 
Spaniards, 5-6; with missionaries, 
8-9, 10, 11, 19 

water supply, 4, 36, 55-56 

weaning, 62, 76 

Wegrocki, H. S., 230 

weight, table, 328 

welfare organization, 67, 104 

whalers, British and American, 23 

whites, American, compared with 
Saipanese, 130, 131, 132, 183, 193, 
197, 200, 201, 202, 208; table, 
336. See also cross-cultural investi- 
gations 

whooping cough, 94 

widows, 67 

wives, see marriage; women 

women, position of, 15, 22, 25, 30, 
58-59, 66, 73-74, 78 

World War I, 44 

World War II, 1, 50 


X-rays, 96, 98 


Yanaihara, Tadao, 47-48 

Yap, 27, 35, 85, 87, 314 

yaws, 35, 97, 98, 114, 115, 117; 
table, 328 
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